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I 


The question of the interrelationship of the Greek dialects has 
an unceasing attraction, not only to the grammarian, but to every 
student of Greek history. For it always has held and will con- 
tinue to hold the first place in any discussion of early Greek 
tribal relations. It is true that we have gone through a period 
of destructive criticism as to the validity of linguistic evidence, 
the nature and even the existence of well-defined dialects. But 
the total result of the discussions eyoked by such criticism, and 
the more searching inquiry into the character of living dialects, 
especially those of France and Germany, has been only to empha- 
size more strongly the inseparable connection between language 
and political and economic history. I will not dwell here upon 
this general proposition, which I have emphasized elsewhere,’ 
especially since in the study of the Greek dialects the propriety 
of combining linguistic and historical data has never been seri- 
ously doubted, and, in recent years has been maintained with 
renewed confidence.’ 

1“ The Relation of Comparative Grammar to Other Branches of Learning,” an 
address delivered at the St. Louis Congress of Arts and Sciences, September, 1904, 


and now printed in the proceedings of the same, Vol. III, pp. 32 ff. (see pp. 43 ff.). 
See also the recent literature cited in Indog. Forsch. Anz. XVIII, p. 46, note. 

2For example, in the excellent articles of Solmsen, especially his ‘* Thessaliotis 
und Pelasgiotis,’’ Rhein. Mus. LVIII (1908), pp. 598 ff.; Meister’s Dorer und Achéer, 
(CuLaAssicaL PuILo.oey IT, July, 1907] 941 
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But the traditional data concerning the early relations and 
movements of the Greek peoples are of such unequal value, such 
a mixture of genuine tradition and later fiction, and so incomplete 
withal, that it is essential to view the linguistic evidence as ob- 
jectively as possible. A necessary preliminary to the impartial 
study of the dialect relations is, of course, the determination of 
the distribution of each linguistic phenomenon without regard to 
any preconceived notion of their grouping. Such studies as 
Thumb’s Spiritus Asper, Kretschmer’s ‘‘Der wandel von 7 vor ¢ 
in o,” Kuhn’s Zeitschr. XXX, pp. 565 ff., Solmsen’s ‘Der Uber- 
gang von €in« vor Vocalen,” Kuhn’s Zeitschr. XXXII, pp. 513 ff., 
and others, are fundamental. The next step is to observe how 
these phenomena group themselves. Agreement between dialects 
in certain phenomena, if not accidental, must be due to their 
contiguity at some period. It may reflect their position either 
in the historical period or in one or more prehistoric periods. 
The greater the number of phenomena in which dialects agree 
the less likelihood that this agreement is accidental. And if 
the agreement of certain dialects in a considerable number of 
phenomena coincides with traditional accounts of the relations 
of those speaking them, we are entitled to regard the latter 
as confirmed. Now, in order to realize all the possibilities 
of grouping and their relative cogency it is almost necessary 
that the distribution of thé various phenomena should be pre- 
sented in such a way as to be readily surveyed, namely, in 
tabular form. 

For some years I have employed a series of charts of this 
kind for my own convenience and for purposes of instruction; 
and my chief excuse for adding another to the existing discus- 
sions of the dialect relations is the belief that such a tabular pres- 
entation is not a mere device for the assistance of beginners, 
but can claim scientific value as affording an objective view of 
the linguistic evidence which it is not easy to gain otherwise. 
which must, however, be regarded as a failure in its main thesis (see below, p. 245), 
Thumb’s * Dialektforschung und Stammesgeschichte,’’ Neue Jahrb., 1905, pp. 385 ff. 
The earlier monograph of Hoffmann, De mixtis Graecae linguae dialectis, though 


often manipulating the evidence in a wholly unconvincing manner, deserved more 
credit for its suggestiveness than it received from its critics. 
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But whereas in my original charts the phenomena were arranged 
in logical order (vowel changes, consonant changes, case-forms, 
etc.) without regard to grouping, I have preferred to present in 
this paper a chart of phenomena selected and rearranged so as to 
bring out the most significant groupings, leaving for a later time 
the exhibition of the other phenomena, the distribution of which 
does not fall into such groups, and is, for the most part, in my 
opinion, accidental. Naturally, however, the material given in 
this chart is not all of equally certain significance, and I have 
included some few things about which I am myself doubtful, but 
which it seemed most convenient to present here. On the other 
hand, I have excluded a number of phenomena to which some 
scholars have attributed a significance which I cannot find war- 
ranted in the actual distribution. For example, the infinitive in 
-ev is often classed as a Doric characteristic, while vice versa, 
Hoffmann, De mixtis graecae linguae dialectis, pp. 60 ff., claims 
it as an ‘‘Achaean” element which has survived in some Doric 
dialects. But the distribution of -ev and -ey, -nv is not such as 
to lend any plausibility to either view, and has, I believe, no 
more bearing on the grouping of the dialects than that of the 
imperative endings -vtw and -vtwy. Yet I recognize that no two 
scholars will agree in all details in their judgment of what is sig- 
nificant and what is accidental, and claim nothing final for the 
selection made. 

The following points are to be noted in explanation of the 
chart. The distribution of a given phenomenon is shown by 
crosses placed in vertical columns beneath a caption indicating 
the phenomenon in question and opposite the names of the dia- 
lects in which this appears. The captions are of widely different 
scope; some referring only to the particular form given (e. g., 
tol), others (e. g., 5/Sw71) being examples chosen as a convenient 
means of briefly indicating a phenomenon of considerable range, 
the precise scope of which is stated, and material quoted where 
this seemed called for, in the notes, which are numbered to coin- 
cide with the columns of the chart. I had thought of distinguish- 
ing between cases where the absence of a cross is due to the 
fact that the form of a dialect is known to be different and where 
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it may be due simply to lack of evidence, but decided that to 
carry this out systematically would only obscure the chart, and 
that this matter was better left to the notes. But a cross within 
a circle (@) is sometimes used as an intimation of some reserva- 
tion, the nature of which is explained in the notes, e. g., “late,” 
“unusual,” “indirectly evidenced,” etc. 

The dialects represented include all those which are at all 
adequately known. Omitted are Pamphylian, because of the 
meagerness of the material, and Achaean, Messenian, Cnidian 
(as well as those of many of the small islands of the Aegean), 
Aetolian, Acarnanian, Epirotan, of which we have little or no 
material which is not late and simply in the Doric or Northwest 
Greek xow7. But anything of importance from these dialects is 
mentioned in the text. Thessalian is subdivided into that of the 
Pelasgiotis (P.) and that of the Thessaliotis (Th.), for which the 
terms East and West Thessalian, though not strictly appropriate, 
are sometimes used in the text for brevity. But the distinction 
is observed (a cross of reduced size opposite the subdivision 
is used) only where there is actual evidence that the two differed ; 
that is, a phenomenon is cited simply as Thessalian (the cross 
then being of the usual size) not only when it is quotable from 
both, but also when it is quotable from only one division, pro- 
vided there is no reason as yet to suspect that this is anything 
but accidental. Ionic is also subdivided into East (E.), Central 
(C.), and West (W.) or Euboean, though in this chart there is 
only one occasion to distinguish them. Phocian includes, and, 
as regards early material, consists mainly of, Delphian, and the 
forms cited are generally quoted as such. Megarian and Corin- 
thian, of course, include the dialect of the colonies. Argolic is 
used as the general term for the dialect of Argolis, while Argive 
has its more specific sense, and forms from the cities of the Acte 
are generally cited as Epidaurian, etc. The dialects of Cos and 
Calymna are included under the head of Coan, those of Thera 
and Melos under Theran. West Greek is employed, as frequently 
in late years, as the general term to include the Northwest Greek 
dialects and the Doric, the latter term being used in its narrower 
and usual historical sense. Lesbian, Thessalian, and Boeotian 
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are, as usual, called Aeolic, though the last two are so only in 
part. For the group which is represented in the historical 
period by Arcadian and Cyprian I have generally been satisfied 
with Arcado-Cyprian, but one feels the need of a different term 
when referring to pre-Doric conditions (it is incongruous to speak 
of an Arcado-Cyprian survival in Argolis or Laconia), and I 
have been tempted to follow Solmsen in calling the group Achaean 
(Hoffmann’s South Achaean). For I am convinced that this is 
the proper application of this much-abused term, and the only 
objection is that it is used by others in such widely different 
senses.’ 

The results of the chart are not to institute any radically new 
groupings, but mainly to confirm conclusions, some of which 
have long been evident, and others clear to many in recent years, 
but not so universally recognized as to make it superfluous to 
give them emphasis. The close connection between the North- 
west Greek and the Doric dialects was surmised by Ahrens, who 
pointed out (I, p. 2) that the statement of Strabo (viii. 333) 
according to which they were Aeolic was unsupported by any 
other evidence, either traditional or linguistic. This conclusion 
has been fully confirmed by the additions to the material from 
the Northwest Greek dialects, at that time meager and mostly 
late, and has been made increasingly evident by the early Del- 
phian inscriptions found in recent years. It is seen now that a 
fundamental division of the Greek dialects is that into the West 
Greek dialects as a whole and the East Greek, or, as Wilamowitz 


1Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece, and R. Meister, Dorer und Achder, apply the 
term Achaean to a population which was pre-Doric, but not identical with that whose 
speech survived in Arcado-Oyprian. But there is no adequate evidence of any such 
intermediate stratum. Meister’s Achaean has all the features which characterize the 
West Greek dialects as a whole, and its alleged difference consists in the absence of 
certain peculiarities (not included in the present chart) which belong to some of the 
Doric dialects and, in part, some which are not Doric, but which Meister now stamps 
as the real criteria of pure Doric. The distinction between Doric and Achaean ele. 
ments which he finds in the inscriptions of Laconia, Argolis, etc., resolves itself into 
a question of xo.v} influence. This is the view which forced itself upon me in reading 
the book, and I wrote out a brief criticism along this line, especially as regards the treat- 
ment of intervocalic ¢. But I am satisfied now to refer simply to the reviews of Fick 
Woch. f. klass. Phil., 1905, cols. 593 ff., Thumb Neue Jahrb., 1905, pp. 385 ff. and 
especially that of Schwyzer Indog. Forsch., Anz. XVIII, pp. 46 ff., with which I am 
in full accord. 
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has aptly called them, the Old Hellenic dialects. Nevertheless 
our maps of ancient Greece are still under the ban of Strabo’s 
statement, showing Phocis, Aetolia, etc., in Aeolic coloring, and 
one may still find Phocian, Aetolian, Acarnanian, etc., classed 
under the head of Aeolic, e. g., in such an excellent epigraphical 
work as Kern’s Inschriften von Magnesia, p. 237. The chart 
shows at a glance the numerous peculiarities which characterize 
the West Greek dialects as a whole (also some that are more 
doubtful), as well as those which distinguish the Northwest Greek 
from the Doric proper. The mixed character of Boeotian and 
Thessalian, in striking confirmation of the tradition (Herod. viii. 
176, Thue. i. 12. 3), is made apparent; their Aeolic peculiarities 
appearing on the right, the West Greek on the left, the latter 
element being stronger in Boeotia than in Thessaly, and in 
Thessaly itself stronger in the Thessaliotis than in the Pelasgiotis, 
as already shown by Solmsen in the article cited above. When 
we come to the more difficult question of the relations of the 
East Greek dialects to each other, more especially the position of 
Arcado-Cyprian, which Hoffmann groups definitely with Aeolic 
under the head of North and South Achaean, while others claim 
as dogmatically that the two groups are “griindlich verschieden” 
(Caner Grundfragen der Homerkritik, p. 152, note), the chart 
has the merit of presenting the evidence impartially. Arcado- 
Cyprian has notable points of agreement with the Aeolic which 
cannot be dismissed as insignificant, but also lacks many of the 
distinctive Aeolic peculiarities seen in Lesbian, Thessalian, and 
Boeotian; and on the other hand, it shows certain affinities with 
Attic-Ionic (partly Arcadian only). The historical interpreta- 
tion of these relations will always be problematical, but it is 
most reasonable to assume that the affinities with Attic-Ionic 
reflect contiguity with Ionic peoples in the Peloponnesus both 
before and after the departure of the colonists of Cyprus, 
while the affinities with Aeolic reflect an earlier position, con- 
tiguous to Aeolic peoples and presumably to be sought in 
Northern Greece. Arcadian has some West Greek peculiarities 
which, we may safely assume, were introduced after the Doric 
invasion. 
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INTERRELATIONS OF THE GREEK DIALECTS 
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NOTES TO THE CHART 
Left. West Greek 

1-15. These are the phenomena which have the clearest claim to be 
regarded as general West Greek characteristics. Barring a few cases of 
actual divergence in Cretan (5, 7, and possibly 11), we are entitled to 
assume that the absence of examples in some of the dialects, which is 
especially noticeable in the case of Locrian, Elean, and Laconian (for 
which, however, Heraclean, which is given a separate place, fills out most 
of the blanks), is purely accidental, due to the insufficiency of the 
material. It must be remembered also that in many of the Dorie dia- 
lects, even where the total amount of material is extensive, for example, 
Rhodian, only a very small part of it antedates the period of xowy in- 
fluence, most of it being in what may be called the Doric xouw7 (really a 
Doric-Attic xowy), in which certain of the West Greek characteristics, in 
distinction from others which persisted for some centuries, were given 
up. Thus the numerals appear in the xowy form almost universally after 
the fourth century B. c.; iapds is generally replaced by iepds, ror very fre- 
quently by oi, and often the first plural ending -yes by -ev. 

Of these general West Greek characteristics, 1-10 are also common 
to Boeotian, 1, 2 (and presumably 3), 4-6 to Thessalian (5 only in the 
Thessaliotis), and 3-4 even to Arcadian. 

1. 8f8wrt = S/8wor.. This stands for a considerable class of words in 
which the retention of the original r is a West Greek, its change to ¢ 
an East Greek, characteristic. In general, the assibilation of r before 1 
is a change the precise conditions of which still remain obscure. Neither 
their formulation by Kretschmer (Kuhn’s Zeitschr. XXX, pp. 565 ff.), 
nor that of Goidanich-Brugmann (Brugmann Gr. Gram.', p. 66, and 
the literature cited) is convincing. And, whatever the true factors, they 
are in part wholly independent of dialectic variation. But there remains 
a considerable class of words in which there is a clean-cut dialectic dis- 
tribution of the r- and o-forms, and, no matter whether this is strictly 
phonetic or due to opposite leveling in the two groups, it is one of the 
most significant of all dialectic variations. 

1) All verb forms with the endings -r, -vr. Examples are plentiful 
in all the West Greek dialects and Boeotian, and they are replaced by 
the forms in -o. only in the most extreme stages of xowy influence. That 
Thessalian belongs in the same group is shown by the 3 pl. subj. xarou- 
xecovv. (Hoffmann II, No. 17; see Schulze Gott. gel. Anz. 1897, p. 881). 
The 6 of this and the corresponding Boeotian forms (-v& beside sing. in 
-r.) do not represent a phonetic change, an intermediate stage between 
-vr. and -vo., as was once thought, but arose in the 3 pl. mid. (Thess. 
éyévov0, Boeot. cvveBdAovOo) under the influence of the endings -ye6a, -o6e 
(still otherwise Schulze in Sadée De Boeot. tit. dial., p. 23). For the 
position of Thessalian, cf. also 767, Tloredotv, cited below. 
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2) The numerals for 20 and the hundreds, (¢)ikati= eixoot, -xdsore = 
-xdorot (Arc. xaovor). See under 2 and 3. 

3) Some nouns and adjectives in -ris, -ros, -rua beside -ais, -ovos, -ora. 
The majority of words of this class show o without dialectic variation, 
while a few have 7 even in East Greek. For the material see especially 
Kretschmer loc. cit. There are plenty of o-forms in the West Greek 
dialects, many of them much too early to be attributed to xowy influence, 
and, in view of their frequency and the uncertainty as to the factors 
involved in the change, it would be rash, in my opinion, to stamp them 
as survivals from the pre-Doric period, as Solmsen, Rhein. Mus. LIX, 
p. 492, note, though expressing himself cautiously, seems inclined to do. 
Nevertheless there are a number of words which do show a variation 
between 7 and o and in which the prevalence of the r-forms in the West 
Greek dialects is unmistakable. The most important examples are: 
*Aptapitios, Apteuirvos in numerous Doric dialects beside a few late forms 
with ¢. See Kretschmer loc. cit., p. 583. Cf. now also Delph. ’Aprapiria 
=Aprepiou (SGDI. 2561 D. 8),—Boeot. ’Agdpodirios, A ppodiria, but oftener 
*Adpodiaros, Adpodioia, all examples being late (see JG. VII, Index, Sadée 
De Boeot. tit. dial., pp. 36 f.), Epid. "Adpodiruov (IG. IV. 1497), Lac. 
*Adpodoria (name of a town, Ahrens IT, p. 61). "Agpodiovov occurs beside 
"Apreucriw in a late inscription of Acrae, a colony of Syracuse (SGDI. 3246), 
and ’Adpodiwwv ’"Aprezowy in an inscription of the Magnetes, which is of 
the first century a. p. and wholly in the xowy (Ath. Mitth. VII, pp. 71 f.).— 
mAovrios, tAaTios, évuavTios = mAOVoLOS, tANTIOsS, éviavovos are cited as La- 
conian in the Etym. Mag. (Ahrens, IT, p. 60), and of these rAariov occurs 
also in literary Doric (Ahrens, loc. cit.), and éwavrws in inscriptions of 
Cos (SGDI. 3636. 37) and Delphi (ibid. 2501. 44). But évavovs in Telos 
(ibid. 3458), xarevatows at Gela (ibid. 4250).— Ethnica in -ovvrio1, -ovrior, 
-évrvot (all from -o(¢)évrior), like SeArvowvreor, Oxrowvrior, Orovrior, SK.AAwvtvo1, 
ete. (see Kretschmer loc. cit., p. 582) are frequent in West Greek terri- 
tory. Naturally these forms are commonly retained in all dialects, e. g., 
by Attie writers, but there is evidence of by-forms with « which may be 
claimed as the true East Greek equivalents, e. g., SeAwovoro, "Oroeioror 
(Ahrens II, p. 61).— The inhabitants of the Ionic MiAyros are known as 
MuAyovn, and this form is generally retained, at most with the substitu- 
tion of a for », e. g., Boeot. MiAdovs (JG. VIT. 519) beside usual Mudjovos. 
But the inhabitants of the Cretan MiAaros were known as Mudrio (SGDI. 
4952 D. 17, 5152).—Ahrens II, p. 62 thinks that yepovria which occurs in 
Xen. Rep. Lac. x. 1.3 in the sense of ‘membership in the senate,’ was 
the true name of the Spartan senate. But yepwxia Aristoph. Lys. 980 is 
certainly intended to represent a Laconian yepwhia (from *yepwota).—The 
name of the Boeotian town which appears in Homer in its old Aeolic 
form Eirpnocs (cf. also Etrpyous in Arcadia), shows its later Boeotian form 
in Eirperi-pavros (see Sadée De Boeot. tit. dial., p. 36, Solmsen Rhein. 
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Mus. LIX, p. 494), and now more directly in Eirperidcetes "AroANon. BCH. 
XXVIII (1904), p. 430.— furialw = prow{w is evidenced by Troiz. éppv- 
rucpevovs, etc., IG. IV. 752 passim.' 

4) For zpos Homer has also zpori and zori, but otherwise the distri- 
bution of the + and o forms is precisely the same as in d/Swr, ddwor, 
namely zopri in Cretan, ori in all the other West Greek dialects, includ- 
ing Boeotian and Thessalian, but Att.-Ion., Lesb. pds, Are.-Cypr. ads. 
Argol., Locr., Delph. zo/, beside zori, has, among other explanations, been 
viewed as coming from a pre-Doric *zooi (Arc.-Cypr. mds), like Lac. 
Tlohowddv beside Arc. Tlocoddv (see below). So, most recently, Thumb 
Neue Jahrb. 1905, p. 396. I believe thai this is correct, and that it is not 
accidental that the form is most frequent in Argolis, where the change 
of intervocalic « to h and its eventual loss is well attested. But the 
presence of the form in Delphian and Locrian is still a puzzle to me. 
Thumb assumes that not only the o, but its change to h, is pre-Doric, 
and that this change occurred not only in the Peloponnesus but in 
Northern Greece. But apart from the difficulty of assuming this even 
for the Peloponnesus (in view of o in Arcadian), the earlier population of 
Locris and Phocis was doubiless Aeolic, and there is no trace of such a 
treatment of o in any Aeolic dialect. 

5) In the name of the god Poseidon the r-forms (Moredéwv etc.) are 
attested for various Doric dialects and for Delphian, Boeotian, and Thes- 
salian, the o-forms for Attic-Ionic, Lesbian, and Arcadian. See Solmsen 
Rhein. Mus. LVITI (1903), pp. 619 ff. The Lac. Mohoddy has long been 
recognized as the pre-Doric (Achaean) form (ef. Arc. Mocoddv) with the 
regular Laconian change of o to h. There are several occurrences of 
Tloceddv in Doric inscriptions, which Solmsen thinks may also in part 
represent a retention of the pre-Doric form. In principle there is, of 
course, nothing to be said against this. But the inscriptions containing 
them are nearly all of a time when xowy influence is to be looked for, and 
the few which are of any extent show other evidences of this, e. g., two 
from Calauria (IG. IV. 840, 841) which have rpuaxooias and ¢ for earlier 
ai. The only early examples are from Rhodes, and may be ascribed to the 
early Ionic influence which is evident in the Doric islands of the Aegean. 

6) The change of r to o before v is, like that before 1, hard to define 
precisely (see Lagercranz Zur griech. Lautgeschichte, pp. 121 ff., and 
Brugmann Ber. sachs. ges. Wiss. 1901, pp. 89 ff.), and only in part subject 
to dialectic variation. But where such variation exists the parallelism 
with 8dwri, d/Swor is too marked to be accidental. Att.-Ion., Lesb., Arc. 
ov (Are. ov in Philologus LIX (1900), p. 201), but Dor. rv (literary Doric, 


1T pass over Mupridos which Schulze Gétt. gel. Anz. 1897, p. 892, and Solmsen 
Rhein. Mus. LVIII (1903), p. 616, regard as distinctively West Greek, as contrasted 
with Lesb. Mupotdos. But Mupridos is also a good Athenian name. Of. Thuc. v. 19 
and 24, IG. II. 977 d. 10. 
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confirmed by an inscription of Epidaurus, SGDI. 3342. 63), Boeot. rov 
(Corinna). The existence of rv beside ov in Lesbian is properly doubted 
by Meister I, pp. 122f. The form is of course rare in inscriptions and 
most dialects offer no examples.—Att.-Ion. jyuovs, juice, yyusov, Lesh. 
aimoéwv, Arc. qyucv, but Cret. [y|yerv-ecro SGDI. 4957, Epid. jyirea IG. 
IV. 914. There are, indeed, more examples of forms in -ov in West 
Greek territory, cited by Brugmann loc. cit., and more fully by Gunner- 
son History of u-Stems in Greek, pp. 51 ff., who points out the possi- 
bility that they are due to xowy influence. As a matter of fact all the 
examples quoted are from inscriptions which are either wholly in the 
xowy or show plenty of xowy influence. Coan jquov SGDI. 3636, 51, 
overlooked by Gunnerson, is somewhat earlier, but even this inscription, 
though purer than any others from Cos, already has the Attic forms of 
the numerals, as eixas beside ixds, acc. pl. rpeis, xxAcaors.— Delph. Adrus, 
Phthiot. Aarvas, Dolop. Aarwadas, but Boeot. Aacvas, all belonging with 
Att. dacvs, Aacvpevns. See Brugmann, loc. cit., p. 93. 

2. (¢)ixate = etxoot. This form is characterized not only by its reten- 
tion of 7, for which it has already been cited under 1, but also by « and a 
of the first and second syllables, in contrast to Att.-Ion., Lesb., Are. eixoot 
(also doubtless Cypr., though no example is quotable), which has «i from 
é-¢. with prothetic «, and o for a after the analogy of the following 
numerals in -xovra. fixate Or tka (also Pamph. ¢déxarz) is directly attested 
in most of the West Greek dialects and Boeotian, and in some of the 
others (where @ appears in the chart) is implied, at least as regards the 
vowel of the first syllable, by ixads, which sometimes survives after (kare 
itself has been displaced by eixoou, e. g., in the Rhodian and Coan inscrip- 
tions. See Solmsen Untersuch. zu gr. Laut- und Verslehre, pp. 252 ff. 
and V, Rhein. Mus. LVIII (1903), pp. 614 ff. 

The same relation exists in the ordinal ¢ixacrds, quotable only from 
Boeotian, = Att.-Ion. eixoords, Lesb. eixouwros (see Class. Rev. XIX, 
pp. 242 ff.). 

3. tpuaxario, Arc. tpuaxdovor = tpiaxdo.1n. The numerals for the hun- 
dreds, which have already been cited under 1, show also a vowel variation 
similar to that of ¢ixari, efxoor. But their distribution differs from that 
of the preceding in that in this respect Arcadian goes with the West 
Greek dialects. Examples of -xatw. occur in Cretan SGDI. 4985, 
5014, 5100, Theran (Cyrene) ibid. 4833. 15, 52, Coan ibid. 3705. 12, 
Arg. (Mycenae) ibid. 3316, Epid. TG. IV. 1488 passim, 1492. 11, 31, Troiz. 
SGDI. 3362. 48, 51, Heracl. (26 times, twice -xoov1), Lac. SGDI. 4413. 16, 
4427, 4598 a. 1, b. 2 (Xuthias inser.), Elean ibid. 1154, 1156, Delph. ibid. 
2501. 29, BCH. XXVI (1902), pp. 41 ff. (frequent), ibid. XX VII (1903), 
pp. 21 ff. In the other West Greek dialects examples of these numerals 
are lacking or occur only in later inscriptions after the introduction of 
the xowy form. -xatw is also Boeotian, e. g., SGDI. 488. 118, 489. 38, 
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etc., and it is safe to assume that it is Thessalian, too, though not yet 
quotable. 

4. é&ixaga = édixaca. Isolated examples of the extension of the £, which 
is regular in the future and aorist of verbs in -{w coming from guttural 
stems, to the corresponding tenses of other verbs in -fw, are found even 
in Homer (zoAeuifouev, as vice versa jprace beside jprage) and Hesiod 
{dypi~wor). But this does not impair the significance of the fact that this 
becomes the normal type in the West Greek dialects, together with Thes- 
salian and Arcadian. Examples are numerous in nearly all the West 
Greek dialects, and the type remains one of their most persistent charac- 
teristics, surviving in some of the very latest inscriptions which have any 
claim to be dialectic (e. g., éypwxéev in Thera, as late as the third century 
A. D.'). Hence it is quotable even from dialects which, on account of the 
lateness of the material, are not included in the chart, as Messenian 
(Andania inscr.), Achaean, Epirotan, and the N. W. Greek xowy (see Kern 
Insc. von Magnesia, p. 240). In Locrian the place of a verbal example 
may be supplied by Wddugéis (see below). The Heraclean Tables contain 
Katerduoapes (OnCe xaterdtapes) beside érépyagav, edifapeba, épyatjra, ete. 
(€ in twelve different forms, many of them occurring several times), and, 
in view of odoa in Sophron, Coan dowoe SGDI. 3618. 15, and Achaean 
ovvducwoartes ibid. 1612. 10, this is probably not due to xowy influence, 
but to contamination with écwoa (Hom. écdwoa) from caw (cadw), not cwilw. 

But in Argolis there is a noteworthy restriction of the type, the é 
formation being avoided when a guttural precedes. Cf. Arg. éd(xacoav 
ete. SGDI. 3273, 3277 (also from the Heraeum IG. IV. 521), épydocavro, 
xatecxevacoav BCH. X XVII (1903), pp. 270 ff., Troiz. cepyac(a)aro IG. IV. 
801 (cf. also drooreyaaous beside 6[pa]Avos SG_DI. 3362), Epid. épyacacba 
SGDI, 3325, avoyxioou, avoyicoavra etc., ibid. 3339, 3340, beside évappogas, 
mpooepanvite, éyxatontpi~acba ibid. 3339, 3340, dywvigacOau IG. 1508. Epid. 
duxdéas, dixdgato TG. IV. 941 (ii cent. B. c.) are to be attributed to the influ- 
ence of the Doric xowny, likewise oreydgwos, ibid. 1485. 286, beside oreydactos 
in |. 60 (written earlier). In most other dialects there is no such restric- 
tion (Cret. duxdxoe, ete.), but cf. Calymn. dixaooéw beside Yadiénrac SGDI. 
3591 (but also xatacxevaga: ibid. 3569), and with Epid. dvoyicoa: compare 
oxiooe in Pindar. 

Boeotian has several forms in ¢, as éxowigdueOa, éreoxevase, euepite, 
iapadgaca, but oftener forms in rr (= Att. o) as xopurrdpevor, katacKevarTn, 
xatadouXirrac@n, etc. For full citations, see Sadée De Boeot. tit. dial., 
pp. 20, 26. The variation seems to be local, yet there is little continuity 
in the geographical distribution of the forms (examples of ¢ from Coronea, 
Leuctra, Thespiae, and the temple of Ptoon Apollo near Acraephiae; of 
tr from Tanagra, Thebes, Lebadia, Orchomenus, and the boundary 
between Copae and Acraephiae). 

10n épdvata etc. in Modern Greek, see Hatzidakis Einleitung, pp. 135 ff. 


— 
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Thessalian and Arcadian had uniformly é, so far as we can judge 
from the few examples, e. g., Thess. yapitacbav, Yadisapevas, épyataro, 
Are. raperagwvor, tapheragapevos. Cypr. éopvge would be an example, if 
from éfopi{w, but this I regard as most improbable. 

The further extension of the guttural stem to other forms of the verb 
is mainly confined to the Sicilian and Italiot writers, as dppoxra, Pythag.; 
peAuxtas Theocr.; etc. See Kiihner-Blass I, p. 158. But beside Heracl. 
kAaiyw (motixAalywoav, motixkavyov II. 69. 107) we find xAauxrds at Andania 
and Argos (BCH. XXVII (1903), p. 271), and xAacé, as in Theocr., also at 
Andania and Epidaurus (SG DJ. 3325. 110 etc.). More widespread are the 
abstracts in -is = -ous, as Locr. paduééis, Corcyr. yxeipiéis SGDI. 3206. 61; 
Cret. droddyakis, xpnuariéis ibid. 5010, Mess. dydpagis ibid. 4680. 22, Epid. 
oparskis, oréyagis (see above), Delph. duaduéis BCH. XXIII (1899), p. 566, 
Lac. xaOimmagis (Hesych.), Syrac. xarovoyagis (Archim). Cf. also Cret. 
Yadiypa from *~adrypa, Solmsen, Rhein. Mus. LVI (1901), p. 506. A 
predilection for guttural stems is also to be recognized in the case of 
some other nouns. Thus, besides xAaié already mentioned, we have Lac. 
xedeé = xeAns SGDI. 4416, and épué, Gen. dpvxos = dpus, dpvHos in Pindar, 
Theocritus, ete. (dpvé. also in Papyri Brit. Mus., pp. 173, 175, etc.), 
Delph. ’Opuyidas SGD1. 2502. 452, 2768, although the usual dental stem 
appears in Cretan (6vv6a). I would bring into this same connection the 
fact observed by Solmsen Rhein. Mus. LIX (1904), p. 502, that the proper 
names ®aikos, Parxias etc. are West Greek.! 

Furthermore, at the risk of making too much of something that is 
possibly only accidental, and without claiming that my material is com- 
plete, I would call attention here to the relative frequency of hypocoristic 
proper names in -ag, -axos, and -axwy in West Greek. Of names in -axos 
I find in Kirchner’s Prosopographia Attica only “Immaxos, which is also 
Tonic (Callim. ep. xii), @vAaxos also Ionic (Fick-Bechtel Griech. Perso- 
nennamen, p. 312), Burraxos, Which is a Macedonian name (see Kirchner 
op. cit. no. 2933), and “Ajoraxos, who is not an Athenian by birth. 
Apivaxos and Sivaxos occur in JG. II. 1012. i. 14, but this is a list of 
metics. Apiyaxos the leader of the slaves in Chios (Athen. 6. 265 e) was, 
of course, not a native Chian. ITIdéppaxos occurs in Paros (IG. XII. v. i. 
173. iii. 1) and Tenos (SGDI. 5492. 77; cf. also JG. IT. 983. iii 131), 
MaAaxos in Andros (JG. XII. v. i. 717). Advaxos is Lesbian (JG. XII. 
ii. 74) likewise [trraxos the famous lawgiver of Mytilene. But in West 
Greek dialects, including Boeotian and Thessalian, we find, aside from 
the legendary Theban heroes "Acraxos and AdBéaxos (the latter name also 
in Sicily, see Pape), “Apaxos at Sparta (Pape), Apwaxos in Aetolia, 
SGDI. 2520, 2522, Pthiotis, ibid. 1439 (also the name of a metic at Delos, 


1The preference for a guttural termination in Magna Graecia and Sicily may help 
to explain Lat. Aida = Alas, which Jordan Krit. Beitrdge, p. 37, has already connected 
with names like éalat, 
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Ditt. Syll.2 629. 13), Mapaxos at Syracuse (Pape), [veraxos of Daulis, 
SGDI. 1969. 22, Siuaxos from Epirus, JG. IV. 1504 I. 26, 1508. B. 6, Dau- 
lis SGDI. 1969, Cephallenia, Kern Insc. von Magnesia 35. 34, Argos, 
SGDI. 2563. 36, 2564. 68, 2567. 70, Srpédaxos of Pharsalus (Thue. iv. 78) 
whence also Srpoddxeos SGDI. 326. 89, Swraxos of Delphi, SGDI. 1786, 
and Cephallenia, ibid. 2530, dAdcaxos a Boeotian, "Ed. ’Apx. 1896, p. 243. 

Hypocoristics in -dxwy are most frequent in Laconian, the lists of Spar- 
tan officials, CJG. 1237 ff., containing Aewvaxwv, Evdapdxwv, Zevaxwv, 
Tlacdxwv, Tepaxwv, Pirdxwv (cf. also Aapyaxiwv). Siudxwv is Boeotian, IG. 
VII. 1380 (likewise the feminine Siyaxo, ibid. 2682), but occurs also in 
Samos, BCH. V. 482.9, 11. rAaxw is Coan, SGDI. 3593. 31, but also 
Parian, ibid. 5437.7. ‘Hpdaxwv, which is found in many dialects (Attic, 
Aetol., Boeot., Delph., Meg., Rhod.) is a different case, being the hypo- 
coristic in -wy to “HpaxAeros. 

The great majority of names in -ag are simply appellatives used as 
proper names (Fick-Bechtel, pp. 304 ff.), such as “Apwag, Advag, @uwpag, 
Kopaé, ‘Iépag, SxvAaé, Srvpag, Xapag, etc., and these are not dialectically 
significant. But there are also some with a hypocoristic suffix -ag as 
Corinth. T'vAag (Pape), Boeot. Ivppaé (Thisbe IG. VII. 2724 b), Tpiag 
(Thebes, Thespiae, Tanagra, see IG. VII, Index, and Fick-Bechtel, 
p. 297), probably also SiAAag name of a Sicilian (JG. IV. 1504 IT. 33) 
and of a painter of Rhegium (Athen. 5. 210 a), Epid. Sriag (JG. TV. 1485. 
116, 118), Delph. ®dciaé (SG-DI. 2562). 

5. roc(=oi. Although rod, rad are still found in Homer beside the 
more frequent oi, ai, formed after the analogy of the singular, the latter 
(or oi, ai) are the only forms known in the inscriptions of Attic, Ionic, 
Lesbian, and Arcado-Cyprian. But in all the West Greek dialects except 
Cretan, and in Boeotian, we find uniformly roé, raé in the earlier inscrip- 
tions, and where oi, ai appear beside them, as frequently in the Doric 
and Northwest Greek xowy, they are clearly due to the influence of the 
Attic xowy. The one exception among the West Greek dialects is Cretan,' 
which has oi, ai from the earliest times, e. g., always in the Law Code. 
Thessalian has oi in the Pelasgiotis, e. g., xot=xai of in a fifth-century 
inscription of Larissa (Kern Insc. Thess. Ant. Syll. No. XVIII), but 
toi in the Thessaliotis, as attested by an inscription of Pharsalus from 
the transitional period of the alphabet (Mon. Antichi VIII, p. 66). See 
Solmsen, Rhein. Mus. LX (1905), pp. 148 ff. 

6. tapos =iepos. In the West Greek dialects and Boeotian, tapes or 
iapos is always the earlier form, while fepds is later and plainly due to 

1By Cretan is meant, here and elsewhere, central Cretan. How far the divergencies 
from it which are to be observed in the east of the island represent a genuine local 
variation, and how far they are due merely to external influence, need not be dis- 
cussed. But there is no doubt that the rof which appears in a third-century inscription 


of Itanus (SGDI. 5058) is one of the importations from the Doric xo.w4 of the other 
Doric islands. 
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xowy influence. The position of Thessalian is uncertain. We find iapov- 
trois in an inscription of Crannon, otherwise iepds (citations in Hoffmann 
IT, p. 272), but all late. It is possible that Thessalian had both the East 
and West Greek forms, though in this case it is not at Crannon that we 
should expect to find the latter. On the other hand, the situation may 
be precisely the same as in the dialects before mentioned. For all the 
examples of iepds are from a time when in these dialects also fapés had 
been replaced by the xowy iepds. This latter view is the one which I 
believe will prove to be correct, when we have early occurrences of the 
word in Thessalian. An apparent example of fapds in Arcadian is to be 
seen in a dedication coming from the temple of Artemis at Lusi (SGD1J. 
1601 = Wiener Jahresheft IV (1901), pp. 83, 84, No. 17), but it is doubtful 
if the dedicator was an Arcadian. For other and earlier dedications 
from the same place have iepds (ibid. Nos. 14, 16), and this is always the 
form in other parts of Arcadia, examples occurring in the earliest inscrip- 
tions of Tegea (Hoffmann I, No. 29) and Mantinea (Fougéres Mantinée, 
pp. 523 ff.). The form with ¢ is also Cyprian (iepevs, etc.), as well as 
Attic-Ionic (Ion. also ipés, ipés, like Lesb. tpos). 

7. "Aprajus ="Aprems. Since the collection of examples given by the 
writer Am. Jour. Phil. (1889), pp. 463 ff., Boisacq Les dial dor., pp. 33 ff., 
G. Meyer Gr. Gram.’, pp. 102 ff., the material has been considerably 
augmented. There can be no question now that “Aprays was the form 
of all Dorie dialects except Cretan, and of Delphian and Boeotian, and 
that "Apres, which is also frequent in several of these, is due to xowy 
influence. Wherever the word occurs in early inscriptions the form is 
always “Aptajus. Thus, to quote only some of these early examples, 
Delph. "Aprapus, "Aprapiru. in SGDI. 2501, 2561 (early iv cent.), while 
later inscriptions have uniformly “Apres. Lac. "Aprays SGDI. 4559 
(early v cent.), agreeing with "Apraju, "Aprayutiw of Aristoph. Lys. 1251, 
1262, while all other inscriptional occurrences are late and in the e-form. 
Epid. ’Aprayuri IG. TV. 914 (about 400 s. c.), Corinth. (Pthius) "Apray|[cros} 
IG. IV. 440 (v cent.), Theran ’Aprayuri, "Aprayutrio IG. XII. iii. 452, 1326 
(iv cent.). In the other Dorie dialects, where both forms occur, the 
examples are all late. In Boeotian, “Aprayus remains the usual form as 
long as the dialect survives at all. 

The only Doric dialect which has “Apress from the earliest times, 
and, so far as we know, the only West Greek dialect (in Locrian or Elean 
examples are lacking) is Cretan. We find “Aprews in the Law Code 
(iii. 6, 7), as well as in later inscriptions. "Aprajuriov in one of the Teian 
decrees is of no value as evidence. Thessalian, like Attic-Ionic and 
Lesbian, has “Aprewus, the earliest example being Hoffmann II, p. ix, No. 
4a, probably of the fourth century. In Arcadian we find "Aprayus in the 
two oldest of the dedications from the temple at Lusi (Wiener Jahresheft 
IV (1901), p. 83, Nos. 14, 15), while others somewhat later have "Aprejus 
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(ibid., Nos. 16-18), which also occurs in an early inscription from Cotilum, 
"Ed. ’Apx. 1903, pp. 177 ff., likewise "Aprewoio in an inscription of Stym- 
phalus (Hoffmann I, No. 24). In Cyprian there are no examples. 

8. xa = xe (dv). This is the form of all the West Greek dialects and 
Boeotian, and remains one of their most persistent characteristics. Thes- 
salian has xe, like Lesbian, Cyprian (Are. x’ in «i «’, also, without doubt, 
for xe). The use of dv, in contrast to both xa and xe, is referred to else- 
where (46, among the specific characteristics of Attic-Ionian and Arca- 
dian.—The same xa appears also in éxa, téxa, woxa, etc. = dre, Tore, Tore. 
Such forms are attested for Laconian, Cretan, Rhodian, Elean, Delphian, 
as well as literary Doric, and are to be assumed without question for all 
the West Greek dialects and Boeotian. The forms with -re are Attic- 
Ionic, Arcadian (for examples, lacking until recently, see now Fougéres 
Mantinée, pp. 523 ff., and Philol. XLIX (1900), pp. 201 ff.), and Cyprian. 
But Lesbian has 67a. Thessalian examples are lacking. -«a is used even 
in Attic in jvixa, ryvixa, etc.— ya = ye is attested for Argolic (7G. IV. 506), 
Elean, Delphian, Boeotian, as well as in literary Doric, and is to be 
assumed for all dialects which had xa = xe—Adverbs in -6a = -Oev, -0e, 
as mpdc0a = zpdoGev, occur in Cretan (2p060a), Delphian (xpécra), and 
Heraclean (dvw6a, éurpooGa), but cf. Meg. rpdoGe in an early inscription 
of Selinus SGDI. 3045 B, Argol. gurpoo6e, dmobe, xatrwhe SGDI. 3362 
(Troizene), etc. They are also cited as Aeolic by the grammarians and 
occur in Aleaeus and Sappho, but the inscriptions have only rpoc@e. See 
Hoffmann II, p. 274. In a few adverbs, as é6a, -6a is even Attic-Ionic. 

9. mparos = mpotos. This is attested for all the West Greek dialects 
except Locrian and Elean, in which no examples occur, and is also 
Boeotian. mp&ros is Attic-Ionic, Lesbian, Thessalian (apotros), Cyprian 
(quotable only in proper names), and doubtless Arcadian, though not yet 
quotable. 

Both forms have been almost universally regarded as the products 
of contraction from either *zpwfaros, *rpdgaros, Or *rpdaros. The point 
raised by Eulenberg (Indog. Forsch. XV, p. 142, that there is no trace 
anywhere of an uncontracted form, is, in my opinion, a sufficient objection 
to either of the assumed forms with ¢, in spite of Brugmann Kurze 
vergl. Gram. III, pp. xxi ff. It is less cogent against *poaros, but this 
also involves the assumption that the regular contraction of oa in Doric 
isa. And, while this is the accepted doctrine at present and is not 
doubted by Eulenberg, I can see no way of reconciling it with the evi- 
dence of other forms, which points rather to a contraction of oa to w in 
all dialects. Schulze Quaest. epic., p. 532, while deriving apaéros from 
*mpdatos, confessed himself at a loss to account for the existence in Doric 
dialects of names in -évaé from -o¢avag. To be sure, Eulenberg loc. cit., 
p. 139, asserts: “Die zahlreichen Eigennamen wie Anpévag, ‘Irraved, 
TAaorévag aus -*ocavaé sind sémtlich ion. (dor. dafiir Tiwavag),” and 
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Brugmann Gr. Gram..’, p. 62, cites “dor. Tivavag aus *Tipo-avag.” This 
would give a distribution of the forms parallel with that of rparos, xparos, 
but unfortunately is not in accord with the facts. Tiwavag is Rhodian 
and is from Tiwa-, like Tiwaxparns, while the same dialect has Aapévaé, 
Aapwvacca from Aapo- beside Aapoxparys, etc. (see Index to JG. XII. i). 
In Thera we find Tipavag (very frequent), Tyzdvacca, Aapwvacoa. Many 
of the examples are late, and might be attributed to xowy influence, but 
we find nothing different in earlier times, Tiwevac(c)a occurring in the 
archaic inscription IG. XII. iii. 804. Tiwovag SGDI. 5151 was born at 
Amphissa, though his father came from Cyprus and was the son of a 
Cretan father and Cyprian mother. Aapdvacaa is also Delphian, SG-DI. 
2106, ‘Eppovag Megarian, ibid. 3014, and Argive, ibid. 2566. 61. 

Aside from these names in -dvag, note also Heracl. petw from *peto(o)a, 
and further the crasis of 0, o(ov), #+a in West Greek, as Corinth. réya- 
Gov = 76 ayabov SGDI. 3209, Meg. opxédape = & *Apyédape ibid. 3044, Ach. 
optapos = 6 dprapos ibid. 1653, Corinth. romeA(A)ove = rau "AwéAXon ibid. 
3227, Boeot. romdAAou = tot "AwdAAom IG. VII. 2732, Delph. rérddAAon, 
taTedAaiov = tau "ArodAAwN, TOD "AreAAaiov SGDI. 2561 D 44, 46. This is 
the usual result seen in inscriptions, as always in literary Doric (see 
Kihner-Blass I, p. 224), and must represent the normal contraction, 
while the other type of crasis, that seen in Att. avyp, is rare, e. g., Corinth. 
tapotepov = Td apurtepov SGDI. 3163, Arg. rdpyciou= rot "Apyeto. ibid. 
3263, 3264, rapyeio = rod “Apyeiov ibid. 3271. 

10. dre. = drov. Adverbs of ‘place where’ in -e = Att.-Ion. -ov. Cret. 
ére SGDI. 5148, wee (ai wet = ei rov) ibid. 4952 C. 40, avret (Hesych.), Ther. 
rede ibid. 4788, Coan dre ibid. 3715. 63, Anaphe de, aire? ibid. 3430, 
Rhod. ére ibid. 3749. 100, Meg. dreotv, d\Aa ibid. 3052, Coreyr. ef ibid. 
3196, 3199, dra ibid. 3200, 3203, rouret ibid. 3220, Epid. aire? ibid. 3342. 
68 (poem of Isyllus), ot@apet ibid. 3340, 22, Delph. ef (frequent), dre SGDI. 
1728, dAAe ibid. 1830, rnvet ibid. 2561 C. 37, undape? ibid. 2561 C. 34, hapet 
ibid. 2561 D. 48, Boeot. ait? = aire? Rev. ét. gr. XII (1899), p. 71 A. 5. 
Here also, by analegy, Heracl. zorexet = zpoceyas, and Delph. ézexet 
SGDI, 2642.47. For examples in literary Doric (e. g., rynvei, etc. in Theo- 
critus), see Ahrens II, pp. 361 ff. 

It may be safely assumed that this type of adverbs was common to 
all the West Greek dialects, with Boeotian. On the other hand forms 
like éxov are found only in Attic-Ionic. Neither type is as yet quotable 
from Lesbian, Thessalian, or Arcado-Cyprian. 

11. hépopes = héepopev. Since the appearance of examples in Delphian 
it is safe to reckon the ending -yes as one of the West Greek character- 
istics, although first plural forms are still lacking in Elean and Locrian. 
In many dialects it was replaced by the Attic -wev at a comparatively 
early period, e. g., at Delphi -yev beside -yes before the end of the fourth 
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century, later nearly always -uev. Hence it happens that in Rhodes and 
some of the other islands from which all the examples are late we find 
only -wev. But the only Doric dialect about which there is any reason to 
be in doubt as to whether -yes was the proper form is Cretan. The only 
examples of it are edyaprtdyes SGDI. 4940 (Allaria), and dpuwpdxapes 
ibid. 4952 (Dreros), both inscriptions being late and not in the genuine 
(central) Cretan dialect. Most of the examples of -yev are also late, but 
SGDI. 5100, in which omer occurs, is substantially pure in dialect. 
Hence, until we have further material, we must recognize the possibility 
that Cretan was exceptional in this respect (cf. oi = West Greek roi, 5). 

From other dialects, which are only partially represented in previous 
collections, may be quoted: Ther. éuBadrodues SGDI. 4706. 278, Calymn. 
eipicxopes, evyvikapes ibid. 3591 b. 14, 21, Arg. imoyeypadapes Kern Insc. 
v. Magnesia 40. 7, Epid. dredixayes IG. IV. 1488 (very frequent), 1490-92, 
ee ]du[ xa]ues tbid. 1485. 162, mrapedixapes ibid. 1488. 12, 14, érwdeiropes 
ibid. 1485. 171, 172, Corinth. ipoues IG. IV. 324, Meg. vixdpes SGDI. 3046 
(Selinus), fkoues, dvarewapes Aristoph. Ach. 750, 751, Heracl. eipicxopes, 
éordcapes, etc. (very frequent, never -yev), Lac. ixopes, etc., Aristoph. Lys. 
Mess. épodroynoapes SGDI,. 4645. 16, Delph. daedixapes ibid. 2502. 2, 2503. 
13, 16, roreOjxapes ibid. 2502. 55, édaxapes BCH. XXVI (1902), p. 7, izo- 
yeypaapes ibid. XXX (1906), p. 273 (No. 49). -wes also in Epicharmus, 
Sophron, and Theocritus. -ev is Attic-Ionic, Arcadian (cf. éicaoapev in 
the early Mantinean inscription, Fougéres Mantinée, pp. 523 ff.) Lesbian, 
and Thessalian (éwoeicouev SGDI. 345. 13), and presumably Cyprian 
though not quotable. The position of Boeotian in this respect is 
uncertain so long as the only example is érpaGoyev Corinna 16. 

12. daééw = dew. Although a few words show this type in Attic- 
Ionic, the “ Doric future” is regular only in the West Greek dialects. Of 
the examples, too numerous to be worth quoting here in full (for exten- 
sive, but not complete, collections, see G. Meyer Gr. Gram.’, pp. 619 f., 
Boisacq Les dialectes doriens, pp. 193 ff.), ef. Cret. Boa@noiw (with « from 
e) SGDI, 5014, rpagioney ibid. 5176. 15, Boabyoiovr: ibid. 5024 B. 84, reoy- 
ta, mpagéjra ibid. 4998 I. 7, VI. 6, Ther. @yoéovre TG. XII. iii. 452, zpa- 
fotvr, SGDI. 4706. 248 (with Attic ov, as often), Rhod. émpednbyoeivrn, 
drodwoetvra ibid. 4118. 6, 7, Coan roinoetrar ibid. 3619. 7, éyPvoctvrae ibid. 
3634 b. 27, Cnid. roinoeira ibid. 3505. 21, Epid. BrAaletoPa ibid. 3339. 75, 
éoocioba: ibid. 3340. 84, Calaur, romootvrs IG. IV. 841, Coreyr. éxdavercotvras, 
xepgodvras SG DI. 3206. 9, 44, Meg. dvreOnoeira: ibid. 3052, Heracl. éydixa- 
&jra, épyaéjra, Cephall. cvv6vootvr., cvvavénootvt. Kern Insc. von Mag- 
nesia 35, 25, Ithaca trodefovpevov ibid. 36.2, Delph. rpagéw, dpxigéw SGD. 
2501. 5, 13, dmodagew, Brapew, rayevoéw, etc. 2561 A. 1 ff. Examples of 
the future happen to be lacking in Laconian, Elean, and Locrian. In 
Heraclean the third plural forms éovr., xoovrt, épyagovra, etc. are now 
generally regarded as belonging to the ordinary future type and accord- 
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ingly accented éovr, etc. For from the -cew type one expects -ovovri like 
dvavyeXiovti, etc. See Solmsen Kuhn’s Zeitschr. XXXII, pp. 545 ff. But 
in no other West Greek dialect is there evidence of the co-existence of 
the two types, ordinary future forms occurring only in late inscriptions 
and evidently due to xowy influence. 

13. réropes = réooapes. Examples in Cretan SGDI. 4964, Coan ibid. 
3638, 3639, Calymn. ibid. 3591. 19, Epid. 7G. IV. 1485. 166, 1488 passim, 
Meg. (Chalcedon) SGDI. 3052, Heracl. (12 times, once réooapes), Locr. 
ibid. 1479, Delph. ibid. 1683, 2502 passim, 2562. 2, 15, 48, BCH. XXVI 
(1902), pp. 7 ff. (very frequent), ibid. XXVII (1903), pp. 21 ff. In the 
other West Greek dialects examples of the numeral are either lacking 
(e. g., Elean, Laconian) or occur only in later inscriptions when réropes 
has been replaced by the xowy form, as it was in most of the dialects 
mentioned after the fourth century. 

14. rerpwxovta = recoapaxovtra. So Heracl. rerpwxovra (4 times, once 
tesoapaxovta), Core. [re|rpwxovra IG. IX. i. 880, Delph. rerpadxovra SGDI. 
2502, 2562, and BCH. XXVI, pp. 8, 41, 54 (all fourth century; later 
TegoapaKovta OF Tertapdaxovta). In most of West Greek dialects there are 
either no occurrences of this numeral (e. g., in Laconian, Cretan, Locrian, 
Elean), or only from the period of xowy influence, as Coan teocapdxovta 
SGDI. 3632 (II cent.). A fourth-century inscription of Troizene, IG. 
IV. 823, has rerapaxovra, clearly due to Attic influence, beside duaxdriox 
etc., and a somewhat later inscription from Epidaurus, IG. IV. 1492, has 
tegoapaxovra beside revraxarior (but also eixoor). There is no occasion to 
doubt that rerpoxovra was common to all the West Greek dialects. 
Archimedes has always tetpwxoords, though only resoapaxovra and réooa- 
pes. See Heiberg Index. rerpwxovra is often quoted as “Doric and 
Tonic” (G. Meyer, Brugmann), and retpwxoords actually occurs in an 
Ionic inscription of Mylasa, of 361/0 B. c., SGDI. 5753 6b. But other 
Ionic inscriptions and Herodotus have only recoepaxovra Or texcapdxovra 
(Hoffmann III, pp. 248 ff.), and this rerpwxoords I believe to be a sur- 
vival from the Dorie period which we are entitled to assume for Mylasa 
and other Carian cities, as well as for Halicarnassus. Cf. Miller Dorer I, 
p. 107: “ Vielleicht hat auch Mylasa einige Verbindung mit den Doriern.” 

15. ai ris xa. This peculiarity in word-order has been noted as Doric 
by Ahrens II, p. 383, Wackernagel, Indog. Forsch. I, p. 369, and Schulze, 
quoted by Dittenberger IG. IX. i. 695. Wackernagel loc. cit. quotes 
examples from Crete, Heraclea, Mycene, Corcyra, and from a Dorie xowy 
inscription from Areadian Orchomenos. Others might be added from 
Rhodes, Thera, Cos, Calymna, ete. For even in late inscriptions which 
show much xow7 influence, this remains the more usual order, e. g., ei tis 
xa in late Rhodian inscriptions, as SGDI. 3836, or in the Theran will of 
Epicteta, ibid. 4706. The same order holds in Delphian not only in the 
earlier period, e. g., ai 5€ ti xa, ai 8€ tis xa SG-DI. 2561 A. 28, B. 51, but in 
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the later manumission decrees, where such phrases as «i 8€ ris xa ébarry- 
tat, et d€ Ti xa wdOm are very frequent. This is also the usual order in 
Aetolian decrees, e. g., SGDI. 1410, 1411, 1413. Hence, though examples 
are lacking in Locrian and Elean, there is no reason to doubt that this 
order is common to the West Greek dialects as a whole. 

But Boeotian and Thessalian, so far as I have observed, go with the 
East Greek dialects in this matter; Boeot. 4 3€ xa tus éparratn SGDI. 
497 ff., 9 d€xatis .... kaftorde ibid. 802. 9, Thess. ai (u)a xé xis kataorace 
Hoffmann II. 7. 27, ai xe rév faoorév xis fadiooxera{c] ibid. 5 (both from 
Phalanna; whether the same holds for the Thessaliotis remains to be 
seen). Cf. Lesb. ai xé rus, at 5€ xé re Hoffmann IT. 83. 2. 37, Are. ef x’ dv 
tm, et 8° dv Tus, id. I. 30 passim, Cypr. 7 Ké ors ibid. 135. 10. 24. 

16-25. These phenomena are West Greek in the sense that they are 
found only among West Greek dialects, and they are often cited among 
the Doric characteristics. Some few of them, I am fully convinced, were 
common to all the West Greek dialects, though quotable from only a 
very few, and there are some others for which this is a possibility. On 
the other hand, many of them are distinctly limited in scope. 

16. éuiv=éuot. The datives éuiv, riv, iv are frequent in literary Doric 
and often quoted as Doric by the grammarians. See Ahrens II, pp. 251 ff. 
év is also quoted as Boeotian, and reiy occurs in Homer. From inscrip- 
tions we have Cret. giv ara. Law Code IT. 40, éuiv airéx, SGDI. 5147 b. 11, 
Calymn. éuiv, ibid. 3591. 8, Delph. éuivya, ibid. 2501.7. But the enclitic 
forms ended in -o. in West Greek, as elsewhere. Thus Cret. po, SGDI. 
4998. 5, Arg. eo, IG. TV. 506 (Heraeum; vi cent.), Delph. wo, por SGDI. 
2561 A. 16, D. 14 besides later occurrences like Epid. oi frequent in SGDI. 
3339, Cret. wou SG.DI, 4952 b. 34. Nothing stands in the way of our assum- 
ing that éuiv, ete., were the regular emphatic forms in all the West Greek 
dialects, and perhaps in Boeotian, while in the East Greek dialects they 
were replaced by éuoi, etc., Hom. reiv being the only survival of this type. 

17. éudos=éuod. The genitives éuéos, réos, and in later form épeis, 
éuiws, etc., are widely quoted from Dorie writers by the grammarians. 
See Ahrens II, pp. 248 ff. The only inscriptional example of this type 
is Locr. géos SGDI. 1478. 33, where xara ¢éos is unquestionably to be 
taken with Meister as = xa@’ éavrod. But there are no other early occur- 
rences of the genitive singular of personal pronouns in the West Greek 
dialects, so that there is no improbability in assuming that the type in 
-ecos Was common to them all. 

18. rivos = éxeivos. Although formed from a different stem than 
éxeivos, Keivos, Kjvos, it is synonymous with the latter. See now W. Havers, 
Indog. Forsch, X1X (1906), pp. 76 ff. rijvos is frequent in the Doric of the 
Sicilian writers, especially Theocritus, and from inscriptions it is attested 
for Heraclea (Her. Tab. I. 136), Delphi (ryvet SGDI. 2561 C. 27), Aegina 
(ibid. 3409), and Ithaca (ibid. 1671). Cf. also Meg. rnvadev or ryvobev in 
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Aristoph. Ach. 754. But «xjvos is the form employed in Cretan (SGDI. 
4998. 4), Rhodian (ibid. 3758. 126), Coan (ibid. 3636. 25), and Laconian 
(Aleman 10). In the inscriptions of the other West Greek dialects the 
pronoun does not occur at all, if we except some late examples of Att. 
éxeivos. In the East Greek dialects we have Att. éxetivos, Ion. xeivos, éxetvos, 
Lesb. xjvos, but no examples from Thess., Boeot., Arc., or Cyprian. 
thvos is, then, found only among West Greek dialects, but is not one of 
the general West Greek characteristics. 

19. airocavros. The expression of the reflexive by means of airés 
avros, either with each part declined separately, or, more often, merged 
into compounds of somewhat varying form (airocavrds, abravrds, aiaavrds, 
avowrds, dowrds) is found mainly among West Greek dialects and in 
Boeotian. This is certainly not an inherited West Greek characteristic, 
but a comparatively late development, of which there are some traces 
even in Attic (Kiihner-Blass I, p. 600), and one which we have no right 
to assume, without specific evidence, for all the West Greek dialects. In 
some of the dialects from which it is quotable it belongs only to the later 
inscriptions, the earlier expression being by means of the personal pro- 
noun with airds, as in Homer, or by airds alone. The most numerous 
examples of atrocavrds, etc., are in Boeotian (Sadée, De Boeot. tit. dial., 
p. 38) and Delphian (SGD1J., Index, p. 188). But they are all late, and 
in earlier Delphian we have airos alone, as aiz|od|= éuavrod SGDI,. 2501. 
4 and airé = éavrot ibid. 2501. 41. Cf. Lac. airé = éavrod SGDI. 4416 
passim, El. atrap = éavrqs ibid. 1172. 17, not to mention numerous ex- 
amples from later Doric inscriptions where it is uncertain whether to 
read, e. g., atrod or Att. atrod. In late Cretan we find airocavrois SGDI. 
5149. 32, 61, airocavré ibid. 5150, 5138 (all of ii cent.) and also atcavras 
ibid. 4959, but in the Law Code giv airo: = éavre (II. 40), and ra fa atras 
=a éavrys (II. 46), ete. advavras occurs also in a late inscription of 
Calauria, SGDI. 3380. Heraclean has airocavrav, Her. Tab. I. 124, and 
avtavtas SGDI. 4630, this latter of a type which is frequent in the frag- 
ments of Archytas of Tarentum and other Pythagoreans. Cf. also airav- 
rov from Aegina, SGDIJ. 3418. From Sicily we have also airavra, SGDI. 
3249, and avrovra, ibid. 5188, 5199, on the formation of which see 
Wackernagel Kuhn’s Zeitschr. XX XIII, p. 9. 

20. Future passive with active endings. Rhod. éryeAnOnoeivre SGDI. 
4118, drooraAnoet, Kern Insc. von Magnesia 53. 24, Carpath. dvaypapyod 
SGDI. 4319, Astyp. éryednOyl of ¢ ibid. 3459. 25, Ther. cvvaybnootvre ibid. 
4706. 25, Cret. dvaypapyo|et] ibid. 5149.19. Hesychius quotes as Doric 
datwOnod: dxovcopa. Archimedes has davyceiv, daxOnoodvr, but usually 
the middle endings. See Ahrens II, p. 289. Mcg. dvreOnoctraa SGDI. 
3052. 22 (Chalcedon), and dvareOnoeira:, ibid. 3089. 38 (Callatis), may owe 
their -ra: to xown influence. 

Blass Rhein. Mus. XXXVI (1881), p. 612, is emphatically of the 
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opinion, already expressed by Ahrens, that this is a general Doric char- 
acteristic. While this is probable, it must nevertheless be noted that the 
inscriptional examples, in spite of their gradual increase in number, are 
still confined to the Doric islands. 

21. Adverbs in -y=-s. Various adverbs, not all of the same type, 
show -v in place of usual -s in several West Greek dialects, but in no case 
is there yet sufficient evidence that this was a common West Greek 
characteristic. (1) Numeral adverbs. Lae. rerpadxww, érraxw, ete. SEDI. 
4413, 4416, Cret. 600dxwv Mus. Ital. III, p. 681, No. 112, with which 
belong also Cret. adrw, Law Code IV. 3, atrapépw SGDI. 4999, El. torapw, 
Solmsen Inscr. select. 40, and probably Thess. div SGDI. 361 B. 12. 
avOéw is also quoted as Rhegian, Ahrens II, p. 87. Most of the Doric 
dialects have only the usual forms in -xis, as Heracl. é0cdxis, Calymn. zoA- 
Adis, ete., though there is perhaps no example so old as to preclude the 
possibility of xowy influence. (2) Epid. dvewy = dvev, SGDI. 3325. 58, but 
El. dvevs. (3) grav beside éumas = urns in Pindar. (4) ééav or éav 
(Schulze Quaest. ep., p. 293) = égjs, in Coan, SGDI. 3705. 80, Rhodian, 
ibid. 3756. 10, 3836. 108, and Theran, ibid. 4706. 156. 

22. ’AréA\Awv = ’ArdAAwv. This is quoted as Doric by Herodian, and 
is frequent in Laconian, e. g., SGDI. 4515, 4537 ff. It occurs also in 
Pamphylian, ibid. 1267. 30, in Cretan, ibid. 4952. 20, 24, 5073. 24 in an 
archaic inscription of Syracuse, ibid. 3327, and in one from Corinth or 
some Corinthian colony found at Delphi (Sitzungsber. Berl. Acad. 1888, 
p. 581). Its existence in the colonies of Magna Graecia is evidenced by 
early Latin Apello (Festus), and Oscan Apelluneis, ’ArmedXovwn. In the 
Doric islands of the Aegean, except Crete, we find only ’“AzoAAwv even in 
the earliest times, e. g., Ther. "AwdA(A)ov SGDI. 4713 (archaic), Rhod. 
’"AroX(A)wvida ibid. 4223 (v cent.). This might easily be due to the influ- 
ence of the Delian cult. But ’AzoAAov is also the only form occurring in 
Argolis, e. g., in the early law concerning sacrifices at the Asclepieum, 
IG. IV. 914, in Megara, e. g., JG. VII. 35 (the often-repeated mention of 
Megarian among the dialects which show ’A7éAAwv is due to CIG. 1065, 
where the reading will not stand; see 7G. VIT. 179), and in the Megarian 
colonies, e. g., in the inscription from the Apollo temple at Selinus, 
SGDI, 3046. Among the Northwest Greek dialects "AzodAoyv is the only 
form in Delphian, while from Locrian and Elean there are no examples. 
It is possible to take the ground that in all these cases ’A7zodAov is an 
East Greek survival, but in the light of the existing evidence I doubt 
very much if the distribution of the two forms ever coincided with 
the division of East and West Greek dialects. We can hardly say 
more than that ’AwéAAwv survived in some of the Doric dialects, while in 
most others, whether East or West Greek, the form was ’Amd\\wv. 
Cyprian has ’AzeiAwv beside ’AréAAwv, and Thessalian stands alone with 
its "AmAovuv. 
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I have ignored ’AzedAaios, “A7eAAas, etc., which are found in dialects 
which have only ’AroAAwv, and are not even confined to West Greek. 

23. AG = OeAw, BovrAopar. This verb, which is related to Latin vold 
(*cAn-€w, Cret. A€tw(?), Acfw), is often mentioned by grammarians as the 
Doric equivalent of #éAw, and is used by Epicharmus and Theocritus. 
As Laconian it is attested by Aristoph. Lys., Thuc. v. 77, and by the 
Hesychian gloss Ajis: BovAnos. In inscriptions it occurs frequently in 
Cretan (Law Code and elsewhere), once each in Elean, Aeofrav SGDI. 
1151, Megarian, Aovr. SG-_DI. 3045 b, at Corcyra, Avr (dat. sing., pple.), 
SGDI, 3206. 120, and its restoration seems certain in a Coan inscription, 
Ditt. Syll.? 940. 5, 6 rav 8 aAAwv 6 ypyiwv ered xa [Aju]. 

The most widespread verb of wishing in the dialects, West as well as 
East Greek, is that which corresponds to Att.-Ion. BovAowar, namely, Thess. 
BédrAAopa, Boeot. BeiAopar (Lesh. BodAAopar in Theocritus), Are. BoAopa (also 
in Homer and in West Ionic), Locr. Delph. defAouar, and dyAopa in Elis, 
Heraclea, Anaphe, Cos, Calymna, Thera. 

6€Aw is almost wholly confined to late inscriptions, where it is, I 
believe, an importation from the xowy. It is very common in the Del- 
phian manumission decrees, while de‘Aouar occurs only four times (always 
in the same phrase, but even in this @édw is usual). 

Another important verb of wishing is ypyfw, which in Attic-Ionic, 
while sometimes so used, never becomes a serious rival of 6éAw or BovdAo- 
pa. Although it also occurs elsewhere, as Delph. 6 8 ypyfwv xatayopeiv 
SGDI. 2561 A. 38, El. ai xpai8(8)o. ibid. 1160, Troiz. dapvar xp[yllov IG. 
IV. 760 (here perhaps poetical influence), its frequent employment is 
characteristic of insular Doric. In Rhodes it is the usual verb of wish- 
ing, d7Aouac not occurring, e. g., é&éorw tau xpyt(ovre SGDI. 3836. 95, 
motayyedrerw . . . . 6 xpyilwv és Tos paorpovs ibid. 4110. 33-35, drodw- 
cevvrae TH xpyilovte éAaxioTov Tapacyxeiv Tav orddav ibid, 4118. 7,8. In 
Cos d7Aopa: is more frequent, but cf. rd [x]pyglovt]. éoayyedrAav SGDI. 
3627, davepov oxomely ra. xpyfovr, ibid, 3705. 70, while in 3721 we find 
efjpev . . . . rau xpyfovre and jyev . . . . tats xpnfolvjoas beside Fev rau 
SyAoueva. So from Calymna ¢ xa ypeLwvrar mapypev SGDI. 3591. 27, 
from Astypalaea dma xa xpyi(l)ye ibid. 3459; gawerw 6 xpylwv emi rau 
jpiow IG. XII. iii. 168. 12, from Nisyrus [gawerw 8] 6 xpyLov émi [rau 
jpioa|, IG. XII. iii. 88, from Thera 76 rod ypyfovros trav cvyyeav SGDI. 
4706. 266 (but mpoapéopar in Il. 50, 75, 251; d7Aoua in 4705). In a Cretan 
inscription of Itanus, SGDJ. 5058, which is in the Doric xowy imported 
from the other islands, we find also ai ri[s xa yp }j[elgn. 

24. Masculine a-stems with nom. sing. in -a, gen. sing. in -ds. Although 
the usual type in all dialects is that in -ds (-ys), gen. -do (-a, -ew, etc.), 
formed after the analogy of masculine o-stems, there are some scattered 
examples of the unchanged declension in -a, gen. -ds. Such forms have 
so far appeared only among West Greek dialects (including Boeotian 
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and Thess.), and, more specifically, excepting some Megarian genitives 
in -ds, in northwestern Greece, namely Epirus, Acarnania, Aetolia, Leucas, 
Cephallenia, Delphi, Boeotia, and Thessaly (Phalanna). See Solmsen, 
Rhein. Mus. LIX (1904), pp. 494 f., who cites the material in full. 

25. Hypocristic proper names in -nv, as "Aprrnv for usual *Apiorov. 
These are found mostly in Corinth, Coreyra and especially Apollonia 
and Epidamnus. See the examples collected by Blass SGDI. 3225. 
IIvppyv IG. IV. 1485. 37 is an Epidaurian, and from Thera we have Wyy, 
IG. XII. iii. 591. There may be, unknown to me, examples from some 
of the other West Greek dialects, but most of them, certainly, have only 
the usual -wv. 

I have omitted from this chart various peculiarities which, while they 
are common to the West Greek dialects and are often referred to casually 
as “Doric,” are not confined to these even in the widest application of 
the term, and have no claim to be regarded as distinctively West Greek. 
So, for example, the retention of original a or the contraction of do and dw 
to a, absence of y-movable, forms like ev, and other phenomena which 
are common to all dialects except Attic-Ionic (see 40-44); ai=ei, and xe 
or xa = dy (see 45, 46); the infinitive in -yev (see 47, 59); words like Zkw = 
HKw, Tapa = Ktnya, etc. which are by no means confined to West Greek. 
arepos = érepos is quotable from various Doric dialects (Coreyra, Cos, 
Crete, Epid., Mess., also lit. Doric), from Arcadian (BCH. XXV [1901], 
p. 267), is cited as Boeotian (Et. Gud. 256. 2) and Lesbian (Herodian I. 
507. 6), and is also seen in Att. drepos with crasis (Kihner-Blass I, 
p. 223). As far as we know, érepos was confined to Attic-Ionic, all 
examples in other dialects being late. 

One phenomenon which I am disposed to reckon in this category, 
though it is commonly regarded as distinctively West Greek, is the con- 
traction of ae to y. Nearly all the West Greek dialects furnish examples 
of this in forms of verbs in -aw, as tinny, vKqv, évixn, etc., or in crasis, as 
Kyi, knv, KK, etc. Boeotian also has pvonre and Kipmixapirrat in Aristoph. 


Ach. 863, 884. Thessalian has rés=ra és (€x) and xév=xai év in the 
Sotaerus inscription (Solmsen Insc. select. 10). And even Lesbian has 


xeue= kai eve in a sixth- or fifth-century inscription, Hoffmann IT. 179, 
Meister Berl. phil. Woch. 1892, col. 514, which confirms the xjv in 
Sappho 68, and the similar forms in Theocritus, though otherwise in 
Sappho we find xa- (see Hoffmann II, p. 292). These Thessalian and 
Lesbian examples of 7 in crasis are regarded by Meister as not xepre- 
senting the contraction of ae, but as following the other system of crasis, 
consisting of lengthening of the second vowel. See Ber. sdchs. Gesell. 
d, Wiss. 1896, p. 264, and Herodas, pp. 787 ff. But we are not called 
upon to separate these from the similar forms of crasis in West Greek, 
until we have definite proof that y is not the regular contraction of ae in 
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Lesbian and Thessalian. Such proof is not furnished by any of the 
verb-forms cited by Hoffmann II, 293, because of the uncertainty as to 
which type they belong, e. g., Thess. épovra may be of the -dw type. In 
Arcado-Cyprian there is no evidence as to the contraction of ae. Hence, 
while the question must remain open until further material is available, 
it is quite possible that the contraction of ae to » is common to all 
dialects except Attic-Ionic. 

26-34. These include the phenomena which distinguish the North- 
west Greek dialects, including in part Boeotian and Thessalian, from the 
other West Greek dialects, the Doric proper, and also some of more 
limited scope and more doubtful significance. 

26. év=eis. All the Northwest Greek dialects together with Boeotian 
and Thessalian, and also Areadian-Cyprian (iv), retain the inherited use 
of éy with the accusative (as in Latin), while the Doric dialects, like 
Attic-Ionic and Lesbian, replaced this by the extended form éys (eis, és). 
The distribution of the forms is independent of the old division into 
East and West Greek dialects. But it constitutes the most notable 
difference between the Northwest Greek dialects as a whole and the 
Doric dialects, and, for the later times, between the Northwest Greek 
xowy and the Doric xowy. On the alleged Megarian év with acc. see 
Sadée De Boeot. tit. dial., p. 28, note. év ordAav in a Messenian inscrip- 
tion, Journ. Hell. Stud. XXV (1905), p. 50, which the editor, loc. cit., 
p. 53, calls “the first instance of év=eis in Doric,” is, I am convinced, to 
be attributed to Aetolian influence, which has long been recognized in 
late Messenian inscriptions (zdvros, etc.; see 29). 

The appearance of és in a fifth-century inscription of Delphi, BCH. 
XXIII (1899), p. 611 (rév fotvov pe papev és 7d [E}vdponov) is surprising, 
from whatever light we view it! For according to all the other evidence 
Delphian agreed with the other Northwest Greek dialects in having 
onlyéy, except as this came to be replaced in part by eis under Attic 
influence. Can this be an exceptionally early instance of Attic influence 
in Delphi? 

évre = éore, parallel to év=eis, is Locrian, Phocian (hévre) and North- 
west Greek xowy, there being no example iu Elean. Boeotian has év, but 
érre from éore (otherwise Bechtel Hermes XXXVI [1901], who derives 
érre from an unexplained * ev-rre). 

27. xadeipevos = kadovpevos. Locr. évkadeipevos SGDI. 1478. 43, Delph. 
KaXeipevos, ToLEe(pevos, apaipeipevos, xpeiuevos, etc. (SGDI. Index, p. 191), Aetol. 
dduxveiuevos Kern Insc. von Magnesia 91 c, Boeot. deiuevos IG. VII. 2858, 
dduxeipevos Aristoph. Ach. 914, El. xa(d)dardéuevos SGDI. 1149. These 
have the appearance of coming from:-e-euevos instead of -c-oevos, but are 


1See now Giinther Die Prédpositionen in den griechischen Dialektinschriften, 
pp. 8 ff.. and Solmsen Rhein. Mus. LXI (1906), pp. 493 ff., whose views on the distri- 
bution of év and évs differ somewhat from those expressed above. 
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better explained as due to the analogy of other forms in which « or 7 
(from ¢-e) is normal, just as Phoc. rouivras IG. 1X. 1. 97 is formed after 
roeiabe, etc. See Danielsson Epigraphica, p. 45. . Not to be confused 
with these are Lesb. xaAnpevos, Thess. duacadeiwevos, Arc. dduxnpevos, etc., 
which go hand in hand with the other examples of ju- inflection of con- 
tract verbs in these dialects. See 69. Pamph. BoAéuevus probably belongs 
in this latter category also. Although there are some few ju- forms in 
Elean, they are limited in scope and not found among -ew verbs, so that 
we are justified in reckoning El. xa(d)dadéuevos with the Northwest 
Greek forms. Likewise the Boeotian examples, since there is no trace of 
the Aeolic yu- inflection in Boeotian inscriptions. 

Lesb. zoe(uevos in an inscription of Tenedos from about 150 s. c., 
SGD1. 305, is generally assumed to have the late spelling « for ». See 
Meister I, p. 85, Hoffmann II, p. 424. But as this is otherwise all but 
unknown even in the latest Lesbian inscriptions, it is scarcely more 
daring to suggest that this may be the Northwest Greek form, which 
had doubtless become widely known through Aetolian decrees. One 
must admit, however, that there is no other evidence of any Northwest 
Greek influence in Lesbian. 

28. dapw=depw. The change of ¢ to a before p has long been known 
as regular in Locrian and Elean, e. g., Locr. dapev, rardpa, avorapass, 
dpapass, etc., El. papév, rap = repi, drorapa, etc. That it was also Phocian 
is now seen from Delph. revrapapirevwv, ddppatra SGDI. 2561 D. 16, 37, 
and ¢dpev, paper of a fifth-century inscription BCH. XXIII (1899), 
p. 611. If elsewhere in Delphian we find only the usual ep this is due to 
the same external influence which gradually brought about the elimina- 
tion of ap =epin Elean also, e. g.,in the exile-decree, Solmsen, Insc. select. 
40, iorapw, but Ondrvrépar, epi, etc., and in the Damocrates decree, SGDI. 
1172, always ep. It is only natural, then, that this peculiarity of the 
Northwest Greek dialects was also given up in the Northwest Greek 
xowy. But a forin corresponding to Locr., Delph. duapa is preserved in 
the Achaean Zeis "Apdpios, "AOava “Apapia SGDI. 1634 (see Ditt. Syll? 
229, note). trap=iep is also Pamphylian SGDI. 1267. 2. 

29. wdvros=aaor. The dative plural of consonant stems in -os, 
formed after the analogy of o-stems, is characteristic of Locrian, Elean 
(but also -eaou, see 65), and the Northwest Greek xowy, through which 
it gained a wide currency. The genuine Phocian form was -eoa, as 
shown by the earlier Delphian inscriptions (see 65). The forms in 
-os, Which are frequent in the later inscriptions of Delphi (see Index to 
SGDI1I.) and other parts of Phocis (e. g., Stiris SGDI. 1539; decree of the 
Phocian league, Kern Insc. von Magnesia 34), are importations from 
the Northwest Greek xowy. There is no reason to doubt, in spite of 
G. Meyer Gr. Gram.’', p. 475, that this is true in general of the forms in 
-os cited by him from other parts of Greece, and which can now be 
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considerably augmented. But this belongs to the general question of the 
spread of Northwest Greek xowy forms through Aetolian influence, which 
cannot be discussed in detail at this point. 

30. or=o6. This spelling, the significance of which need not be dis- 
cussed here (see Brugmann Gr. Gram.’, p. 106), is regularly employed in 
Locrian, e. g., heré€ora, hapéora, etc., and in earlier Elean, e. g., Avodor<o, 
xpecoru, etc. (later droddcou, etc.). Elsewhere it is only occasional, but 
it is significant that the earliest and the most numerous examples are in 
Phocian, e. g., Delph. hivegaoro in a fifth-century inscription, BCH. XXIII 
(1899), p. 611, rpdora SGDI. 2561 C. 40, and in later inscriptions yweorw, 
xatadovkucdoTw, etc. (SGDI. Index, p. 185), Stir. Oéorwy, drorokreioacrat 
ibid. 1539. Cf. also Boeot. dwodoyirracryn, xatadovAirractn, etc., frequent 
in inscriptions of Orchomenos, Thess. wereiorew SGDI. 345. 16 (but 
otherwise of). There are scattering examples in many other parts of 
Greece, even in Athens, most of them late (see G, Meyer Gr. Gram’, 
p. 352; Schweizer Gram. d. pergamen. Inschriften, p. 129), but not all, 
e. g., Cret. words SGDI- 5125, Lac. droorpvbécra ibid. 4564. But these 
do not lessen the significance of the especial frequency of or in North- 
west Greece. 

31. Dative singular in -o. The prevalence and significance of this 
form is most difficult to determine. Owing to the lack of sufficient 
material from both the earlier and later periods, and the ambiguity of the 
pre-Ionic -o., it is often impossible to say whether such a form is an 
inherited locative or has been shortened from -w in the historical period 
of a given dialect, or again is borrowed from another dialect. It can 
hardly be claimed as a distinctive Northwest Greek characteristic. For 
although it is Elean, as well as Arcadian and Boeotian, it is not found in 
earlier Phocian (the earliest Delphian inscriptions in the Ionic alphabet 
have -w:), nor, so far as can be shown, in Locrian, though the usual tran- 
scription of the Locr. -Ol as -w: is not based on any specific evidence. At 
the same time it is clear that in the later period this dative in -o. had 
considerable currency in Northwest Greece and adjacent regions. Aside 
from Boeotian, where it is regular, examples occur in Acarnania (SGDI. 
1379; but -w in the early fourth-century inscription of Stratus, IG. IX. i. 
442), Epirus (SGDI. 1339; -o. and -w side by side), Aetolia (ibid. 1428. i), 
Delphi (ibid. Index, p. 186; -a in earlier Delphian), Cierium in the Thes- 
saliotis (Hoffmann IT. 63, 64; but in the early Sotaerus inscription -Ol is 
to be transcribed -o., cf. év raya), and in Euboea with Oropus, where it 
replaces earlier -o and without much doubt is due to the same shortening 
seen in -e from -y (see Hoffmann III, pp. 440 f.; Bechtel, p. v of the 
preface to his publication of the Ionic inscriptions in SGDI.). 

32. Accusative plural of consonant stems in -es after the nominative. 
This cannot be claimed as a general Northwest Greek characteristic, but 
may be mentioned here, since, besides being the usual type in Elean and 
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Achaean, its probable starting-part, namely réropes used indeclinably 
like wévre, etc. (Wackernagel Indog. Forsch. XIV, p. 368), is also early 
Delphian, as pvas dexaréropes SGDI. 1683, and ddeXbs réropes Homolle 
Mélanges Nicole, p. 626. But otherwise Delphian has only the usual 
-as (SO even réropas usually), as Locrian always. On the other hand, the 
forms in -és are found in late times in numerous dialects. See G. Meyer 
Gr. Gram.’, p. 463; Dieterich, Unters. zur Gesch. d. griech. Sprache, 
pp. 156 f. 

33. ‘ImmoxAéas. Proper names in -xAéas are by far most frequent in 
Thessaly, but include also some Boeotians, Phocians, and Aetolians. 
See Sadée De Boeot. tit. dial., p. 27, and Fick-Bechtel Griech. Eigen- 
namen, pp. 29, 169, who explain -xAéas as formed from -xdos with the 
hypocoristic -éas. But instead of taking -xAos as an intermediate stage, 
why not assume a direct transfer from the uncontracted -xAéys, which is 
especially characteristic of Euboean? Note the distribution of the 
following. 

34. ®Awvdas. Patronymics in -wvdas are nowhere else so common as 
in Boeotian (for the examples see Sadée De Boeot. tit. dial., p. 105), but 
are not infrequent in Phocian and Euboean (-wvdys). Thus Acfovdas, 
"Ervpovoas, ‘lepwvdas, KAcdvdas, Zevvoovdas, Marpovdas, are Delphians, some 
of the fames being of very frequent occurrence (see SGDI. Index, 
pp. 205 ff.), "Apxdv8as ibid. 2214. 19 is from Elatea, and Xapuv8as ibid. 
2002. 9 from Ambryssus. For Euboean, cf. Eretr. Siuovdyns, Zevovdus, 
Mevovdys, Srpatrwvdns SGDI. 5313. 4, 32, 155-6, 236, 242, and other examples 
from Eretria, Styra, Histiaea, ibid. 5325, 5342, 5345, with notes. Tiwwvdas 
mentioned as one of the Ionian representatives on the amphyctionic 
council SGDI. 2504. 27 was doubtless from Euboea. And it is prob- 
ably through the Chalcidian influence that -wvdas, though with Doric 
ending, appears in Sicily, namely in ®Awvdas Theocr. iv. 1, and Xapwvdas, 
the name of the legislator of Catana and the other Chalcidian cities of 
Sicily and Italy (Plato Rep. x. 599e, Arist. Polit. 1274 a). Thess. 
Acowvdas SGDI. 345. 68. A Sicyonian Aarovdas is mentioned by Pau- 
sanias vi. 17. 5. 

The parallel, but less common, -ovdas, is attested for Boeotian, Thessa- 
lian, and Euboean. See Schulze Gétt. gel. Anz. 1897, p. 899. 

35-39. These peculiarities, which are common to Thessalian and 
Boeotian but are not, like 60 ff., to be attributed to the Aeolic element in 
both, are given here for convenience. 

35. «=, as pec=pyn.— 36 6 for 7 in third plural verb-endings. See 
above under 1. 1.—37. Avodoros, @edadoros. See Solmsen Rhein. Mus. 
LIX (1904), pp. 498 ff.—38. yivypo=yiyvopa, e. g., Boeot. yurovpevoy 
SGDI. 385, Thess. ywveara ibid. 345. 22, 45.—39. &defe= lve. Boeotian 
and Thessalian decrees regularly have é\eée where «le is used in Attic 
and elsewhere. 
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East Greek 


40-44. Some of the most marked characteristics of Attic-Ionic. 

40. » from a.—41. Aes. This stands for quantitative metathesis in 
general. The phenomenon as a whole is distinctly Attic-Ionic, though 
its details are not always identical in the two dialects.—42. jpeis. This 
stands for the secondary formation of the nominative and accusative 
plural of the personal pronouns, namely, nom. -¢is, acc. -éas, -ds, where 
other dialects have nom. -es, ace. -e, as West Greek apes (Gpés), ape, Lesb. 
dupes, dupe, Thess. dupe. In Arcado-Cyprian examples are lacking.— 
43. €0nxev. The v-movable in the verbal endings -ev, -ow occurs in the 
earliest Attic and Ionic inscriptions, but in other dialects is wholly 
unknown until a late period, and is a sure sign of xowy influence. In the 
dative plural it is almost, but not quite, confined to Attic-Ionic, examples 
occurring in Heraclean (évracow) and Thessalian (ypéyaow in the Sotaerus 
inscription).—44. éecav. The extension of -cav from the o-aorist to 
forms like €ecav, éd0cav, ériMecav, éAvOnoav, etc., is peculiar to Attic- 
Tonic. Most other dialects have the more original ev, éov, etc., while 
another secondary formation is seen in Boeot. déveQuv, Cypr. xareAjav, 
Thess. dveetkaev, ete. 

45-48. Attic-Ionic and Arcadian (-Cyprian) characteristics. 

45. ei. The conditional conjunction is «i only in Attic-Ionic and 
Arcadian; 7 in Cyprian (it occurs also in Heraclean and Cretan, but not 
as the simple conditional); ai in all other dialects, namely Lesbian, Boeo- 
tian, Thessalian, and the West Greek dialects. 

46. dv. In all dialects but Attic-Ionic and Arcadian the particle 
corresponding in use to av is xe or xa. See above,8. Even in Arcadian xe 
must have been employed once, as in Cyprian, and after its function was 
usurped by dy, it still appeared between e and dv, where hiatus would 
otherwise result, e. g., ei x’ dv beside «i 8 dv. The introduction of dv, and 
perhaps of «i, both of which are Arcadian, but not Cyprian, is very prob- 
ably to be ascribed to the influence (prehistoric) of the Ionic population 
which there is every reason to believe once occupied a part of the eastern 
coast of the Peloponnesus. 

47. Infinitive in -va. Attic-Ionic elva, dodva, etc., Arc. Ava, etc., Cypr. 
dopévat, kupepéva. For the infinitive of such unthematic forms all other 
dialects have -yev or closely related forms (-yyy, -petv, -yevat). 

48-54. Characteristics peculiar to Arcado-Cyprian.' 

48. iv=év. This appears uniformly in Arcadian and Cyprian, both 
alone and in compounds, and shows a change of ev to w which is now 
paralleled by dmexopuvos, darvdedopu|[os=darexopuevors, dmrodedopevous, in the 


!'To these should perhaps have been added the proper names in -xpérns = -xpdrys, 
which are usual in Arcadian and Cyprian (Hoffmann I, pp. 141 f.) but not surely 
attested elsewhere, though xpéros is Lesbian (Hoffmann II, p. 309). A new example is 
Saxpérns from Lusi, Wiener Jahresheft IV (1901), p. 65. 
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early Mantinean inscription, Fougéres Mantinée, pp. 523 ff., though its 
precise conditions are still obscure (cf. é&:xdoapev in the same inscription). 
Elsewhere iv is very rare, occurring only in some Cretan inscriptions of 
Eleutherna, and Vaxus, SGDI. 4954 (ivjpev), ibid. 5125 (iv beside éy, 
ivavri; cf. ios=és, is also in 5128), ibid. 5148. 8, and in an Achaean inscrip- 
tion, SGDI. 1643, according to the reading dds 8 ¢° iv dvOpéras (see 
Schulze Berl. Phil. Woch. 1890, col. 1439). 

49. Genitive singular in -av. This -dév from -do is simply the most 
frequent and uniform manifestation of a change of final o to v, which in 
the case of éxv=<dro is also Lesbian and Thessalian (see p. 274), but in the 
main is specifically Arcado-Cyprian, as in Are. a\Av=dAXo (also Kari 
formed after dav), Cypr. yévarv, é¢pétaoary With middle ending -rv=-ro. 
Cf. also, though not a case of final o, Cypr. iveéxe beside dvebéxe, and 
Arc. ivébvae (see Ath. Mitth. XXI (1896), pp. 240 ff. and especially ibid. 
XXX (1905), pp. 65 f.),' both with iv from év=dva (see 68). The Pamphy- 
lian change of o to v is not parallel, being of much wider scope. 

50. wés=zpds. This has the East Greek o, but otherwise goes with 
mori rather than with zpori, rpds. See above, under 1. 4. 

51. ois=ris. ois is the regular form in Cyprian (once 7i in a metrical 
inscription), and in Arcadian gis and eige occur in the early Mantinean 
inscription, Fougéres Mantinée, pp. 523 ff., the sibilant in these words 
being differentiated from the ordinary o by the use of a simplified form 
of the san instead of the usual sigma. All other inscriptions have only 
tis. Compare also the Arcadian glosses fépeOpov = dépeOpov and £A\Aw = 
8€AAw against the inscriptional éodéAAovres. Brugmann Gr. Gram.*, p. 116 
is inclined to assume a local variation within Arcadian. I believe on the 
contrary that the sibilant pronunciation was characteristic of Arcadian 
in general, as of Cyprian, and that ris and also xaé (see below), though 
appearing too early to be due to the xowy, are nevertheless due to external 
influence. But this involves a general problem of the early elimination 
of certain dialectic peculiarities by external influence, which I hope to 
discuss elsewhere. 

52. xds=xat. This, with occasional xa, is the regular form in Cyprian, 
but in Arcadian is quotable only from the early Mantinean inscription 
just cited, all other sources showing only xaé. I assume that xds was 
once general Arcadian as well as Cyprian, and was supplanted by xaié 
under external influence. See above. 

53. dvu=dde. Cypr. dvv, rov(v)v, Arc. rdavv, tévvy, this last from the 
Mantinean inscription just cited. Here belong also ravvvv, roovuy in the 
late and mixed Arcadian inscription from Megalopolis, Kern Inscr. von 


'T have no doubt whatever that [GA. 556 poudpas bvé0éxe is also Arcadian, though 
the object may have reached the antiquarian market by way of Sparta or Elis, 
assuming that either of the two divergent reports as to its provenance is to be 
trusted. 
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Magnesia 38. 48, 49=Ditt. Syll.2 258, only they are written here as if 
containing vuv, like ris vuv, roivuv. 

54. Dative with dav, etc. The dative instead of the usual genitive 
construction is attested for both Arcadian and Cyprian after dmv, é€, and 
wepi, and for Arcadian, examples being lacking in Cyprian, after iép and 
iro. To the examples with dmv, é€, and in Arcadian with zep/, which are 
given by Hoffmann I, pp. 307, 311, add now Are. wept rowié and td tat 
wo from Kern Inser. von Magnesia 38, 31, 47 (also in 1. 8 wepi trav Aowrav 
mavow dvdrexGeoo., With confusion of the Arcadian and normal Greek con- 
struction), and izép rat ras woduos eAevPepiac BCH. XVI (1892), p. 548. A 
similar construction in Pamphylian, and in Boeot. rpornvi, i. e., rpo tat-vi 
(sc. duépar), according to Meister Sitzungsber. d. sachs. Gesell. d. Wiss. 
1904, p. 9. 

55-65. Aeolic characteristics. 

55. éupi,oraAda. This stands for the whole group of words in which 
Lesbian and Thessalian show double nasals and liquids resulting from 
various consonant groups which in all other dialects yield a single nasal 
or liquid with lengthening of the preceding vowel, if short. For material, 
including, however, some that does not belong here, see Hoffmann IT, 
pp. 479 ff. 

Solmsen, Rhein. Mus. LVIIT (1903), p. 623, note, suggests that the 
name of the mythical "I~papados of Eleusis (Paus. i. 5.2; 27. 4; 38. 3) 
belongs here and is evidence of a time when Aeolic was spoken in this 
region. See below, 65, on the Aeolic element in Corinth. 

56. ia=pia. This is found only in Lesbian, Thessalian, and in Homer. 
Cretan ids, though doubtless related in form, is not a numeral, but has 
about the force of éxeivos. See Class. Phil. I, pp. 409 ff. 

57. « > «& The consonantal pronunciation of antevocalic 1, which 
might occur anywhere in rapid speech, was especially characteristic of 
Lesbian and Thessalian, as manifested by the following phenomena. 
(1) Lesb. { from & in fa, xap{a, Zovvvaos, all from glosses or late inscrip- 
tions, the usual inscriptional spelling being dd, ete. Zrovi(oros) on a coin 
of Phocaea and other forms with from Phocaean colonies in Sicily are 
among the linguistic evidences of what is naturally assumed from its 
situation, namely that Phocaea was originally Aeolic, not Ionic. The 
name of the Locrian ZdAevxos may also be Aeolic. See Solmsen, Kuhn’s 
Zeitschr. XXXIV, pp. 554 ff. and Rhein. Mus. LIX, p. 493, footnote. Cf. 
also Cypr. xopfia: xapdia (Hesych.), ete. (2) Lesb. péreppos (Herodian) 
=perpios, the development being rp: > tog > reps > repp. For other 
examples, see Hoffmann II, pp. 320f. (3) Thess. doubling of consonants 
before ., which may then be retained or omitted in the spelling, e. g., 
iddiav, woAAos, apyvppor beside dpyvpio, kippov beside xvpiov, Mvacoa= 
Mvacia, yupvacoupyxeioavra, etc. See Solmsen Rhein. Mus. LVIII, p. 612, 
with the literature cited. (4) Omission of 1 e.g., Lesb. dpyvpa=dpyvpu, 
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Thess. tpaxddi=tpuxad., Avovvioco=Arovvvain, ete. The supposed Boeo- 
tian parallels, Sadée De Boeot. tit. dial., pp. 12 f., are doubtful. See 
Solmsen Rhein. Mus. LIX, pp. 492 ff. 

58. xaXéooa. The extension of oo from redéooa, etc., to short-vowel 
stems, as in xaAéooat, éudcoa, etc., which has long been known as Lesbian 
and Homeric (see Schulze Kuhn’s Zeitschr. XX XIII, pp. 126 ff.), is now 
attested for Boeotian also by covveadéocartes, Rev. ét. grec. XII (1899), 
pp. 69 ff. In Thessalian there are no such forms, on the contrary 
épdcavres beside ravrecan, etc., which keep oo uniformly. 

59. dhepeuev. The extension of -yev from ribépev, etc., to thematic forms 
is as regular in Boeotain, as hepeuer, ypadéper, etc., and in Thessalian of 
the Pelasgiotis, as trapyeuev, tpaccéuev, etc., while in the Thessaliotis we 
find the usual thematic formation as éyew éégavaxddev. Since ciméuer, 
eiréuevae Occur also in Homer, we may reckon this among the Aeolic 
elements of Boeotian and Thessalian, in spite of the fact that Lesbian 
inscriptions have only éxnv, etc. 

60. pe for p. An open pronunciation of « after p in Lesbian and 
Thessalian is indicated by occasional spellings, such as Lesb. Aapoxpérw, 
Thess. xpevvéuev. For other examples see Hoffmann II, p 320. A prob- 
able example of the same thing in Boeotian is rtpéredda, which occurs 
beside rpamedda. Cf. Hesych. tpirelav- riv tparefav. Bowrot. So Schulze 
Gott. gel. Anz. 1897, p. 904. El. roAep=z0Xs with € before p, like ap from 
ep, probably has no genetic connection with the preceding, although 
physiologically related. Lesh. xépvav=xipvdvac owes its xep to éxépaca, ete. 

61. wéuxre=mrevre. This stands for the representation of an original 
labio-velar (likewise palatal + w) before a front vowel by a labial instead 
of a dental, as in Lesb., Thess. wéure = reve, Lesh. récovpes, Hom. ziovpes, 
Boeot. wérrapes = rértapes, etc. Examples are so numerous in Lesbian, 
Thessalian, and Boeotian, as to show that this is a phonetic development 
characteristic of these dialects, although the reasons for the divergent 
treatment in certain words, as tis, re, riwa, ete., are still not satisfactorily 
cleared up. But Cypr. reioa.=reioa is to be classed rather with the 
isolated instances of analogical substitution, such as may be found in 
any dialect (Att. BéAos, etc.). For all other evidence indicates that Arcado- 
Cyprian did not share in this Aeolic peculiarity. 

The Thessalian examples are not only from the Pelasgiotis, but 
also from the Thessaliotis, e. g., in the Sotaerus inscription BeAdaio 
=* Aeddaiov, AcAduwiov (cf. Lesb., Boeot. BeAdoi= AcAdoi). In certain 
Boeotian proper names, such as TeAeaves beside MeAeuaxw etc., Solmsen, 
Rhein. Mus. LIX, pp. 481 ff., thinks we should recognize forms inherited 
from the West-Greek constituent of the dialect and existing beside the 
usual Aeolic. But none of the clear examples are old enough to preclude 
the other possibility, also recognized by Solmsen, that they are due to 
the influence of the forms current in most other dialects and in the 
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xowy. And in the present state of the evidence this appears to me more 
probable. 

62. Perfect participle in -wv. The thematic inflection of the perfect 
active participle, as in Hom. xexAyyovres, is regular in Lesbian, Boeotian, 
and Thessalian (both East and West), e. g., Lesb. xareAnAvOovros, Boeot. 
FefuKovopeovrouv, SedHwon (nom. pl. fem.), Thess. wedepaxovres (Larissa), 
éreotaxovta (Cierium), etc. The feminine forms in -ovoa which occur 
elsewhere, e. g., de5wxovcas in later Delphian, represent a more restricted 
phenomenon which is quite independent of the preceding. See Solmsen 
Kuhn’s Zeitschr. XX XIX, p. 215. 

A late inscription of Cyrene published by Frankel, from a copy of 
Fourmont, in the Sitzungsber. d. Berl. Akad. 1903, pp. 83 ff., contains 
mpoyeyovoicas, Which is identical with the Lesbian feminine forms, even 
to the ow from ova, of which the present participle dvjxowav in the same 
inscription furnishes another example. But, while the previously known 
teXeohopertes (See 69) has prepared us for “ Aeolisms” in the widest sense 
at Cyrene, that is, characteristics which are Achaean as well as Aeolic, I 
see no possibility of viewing zpoyevoioas in the same light, since neither 
the thematic inflection of the perfect participle nor the change of ove to 
os can be Achaean (ef. Arcadian), and the latter is not even common to the 
Aeolic dialects but purely Lesbian (in Elean only in the case of final -vs). 
One would have to assume rather, with Frankel, loc. cit., that there were 
Aeolians from Lesbos or vicinity among the islanders who, according to 
Herod. iv. 161, formed part of the population of Cyrene. But I cannot 
conceal my suspicion that the language of the inscription in question, 
which belongs to the Roman period, is artificial, and that, while it contains 
genuine native forms, as the accusative plural in -os, the participles cited 
no more belong to the dialect of Cyrene than do dupe, duarexPéoor, ete. in 
the Megalopolis inscription, Kern Inschr. von Magnesia 38, to Arcadian. 

63. The use of the patronymic adjective instead of the genitive singu- 
lar of the father’s name. This is a characteristic of Lesbian, Thessalian, 
and Boeotian, of which there are almost countless examples. For certain 
general classes of exceptions, see especially Sadée De Boeot. tit. dial., 
pp. 17 ff., Solmsen Rhein. Mus. LVITI, pp. 603 ff., LIX, pp. 596 ff. There 
are also some instances of the use of the genitive in Thessalian and 
Boeotian which Solmsen, loc. cit., ascribes to the non-Aeolic, West Greek, 
element in these dialects, and in the case of Thessalian he thinks that 
this non-Aeolic type prevailed in the West. But, while for several other 
phenomena he has clearly established such a distribution, the material is 
not sufficiently decisive here. The Sotaerus inscription has the genitive, 
but until there is additional evidence that this represents the normal 
type in the Thessaliotis, it will not be clear that the numerous examples 
of the patronymic in later inscriptions of Cierium itself, in Pharsalus, 
etc., are late encroachments from the East. 
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In Thessalian and Boeotian there are also examples of such adjectives 
being used in agreement with appellatives, in place of a genitive of pos- 
session, as Thess. [oAvéevaia éupé (sc. d ordAAa) Hoffmann IT. 42, Boeot. 
Topyivids Et 5 xérvdos Rolfe Harvard Studies II, p. 89, KadX(A)uia é i (se. 
& Kv\us) 76 Kevtpovos (note the genitive in apposition with that implied by 
the adjective) "E¢. "Ap x. 1896, p. 243 (where two other examples are cited), 

64. dypéw=aipéw. Lesh. dypevres SGDI. 214. 33, dypevra ibid. 215. 
49, dypéows ibid. 215. 31 (reading not quite certain, but y probable). 
xataypevrov ibid. 214. 15, mpoaypynypevw ibid. 311. 6; xatay|pé]Om ibid. 
213. 13 (where the far less probable xaray[vé]6m is given in the text; 
xatay|pé|@n is preferred in JG. XII. ii. 1). Elean éfaypéov SGDI. 1156. 
The Thessalian form is évypéw with unexplained nasal and spiritus asper 
(contamination with some other verb ?), seen in édavypevOev SGDI. 345. 
41, rpoavypéo|.| ibid. 361 B. 14, dvypéows ’Ed. Apyx. 1901, p. 134, 

All these are precisely equivalent in meaning to the corresponding 
forms of aipéw and its derivatives, except that Thess. épavypéOew has a 
force which is not quotable for the rare épapéoua, namely, =émAapBa- 
vovrat, katyyopovvras (cf. xarnyopeiv in 1. 38). It is this use of the verb as 
a substitute for the aipéw of other dialects, and not the mere form éypéw, 
that is of significance. This has been very properly emphasized by 
Schulze Gott. gel. Anz. 1897, p. 875, but has been ignored in most dis- 
cussions. So Gerstenhauer “ De Alcaei et Sapphonis copia vocabulorum” 
(Diss. Hal. XII, pp. 178 ff.) says: “dypeiv non solum apud Aeolos, sed 
omnibus in dialectis praeter usitatius aipeiy vetere aetate usurpatum esse 
iam pridem cognitum est.” But of the forms cited by Bergk Griech. 
Litteraturgeschichte I, p.58, note, and others, most of them glosses, some 
are clearly derived from dypéw in its original, pregnant, sense of ‘catch, 
seize,’ e. g., Boeot. dypeudves: Onpevrai (Hesych.), and in some the force of 
the verb is quite obscure. The force of aipéw is beyond question in 
madwayperos Hom., Hes., etc., airdyperos Hom., Simon. Am. and abraypeoin 
Callim., but it is quite possible that these poetical forms, as well as the 
use of dypéw in Archil. 4. 3 and Aesch. Ag. 126 (lyric passage), are of 
Aeolic origin. The meaning ‘choose’ seems also most appropriate in 
Lac. immaypéra:, and Coan dyperai,if properly defined by Hesychius. (For 
Lac. immaypéra and some others, Schulze loc. cit. assumes dypéw = dyw, as 
in Hom. dype. But the exclamatory dype in Homer, though equivalent 
to dye, need not be separated from éypéw ‘catch,’ and does not entitle us 
to assume that the verb was otherwise used in the sense of dyw.) It is 
quite possible that in various dialects dypéw was occasionally used in 
the sense of aipéw. But there is no evidence as yet that it was the 
regular substitute for it in any other dialects than Lesbian, Thessalian, 
and Elean. 

65. wodéc0.. I have discussed the distribution of this type of dative 
in the Class. Rev. XIX (1905), pp. 249 ff., and have shown that, while it 
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is often spoken of as Doric as well as Aeolic, the only occurrences in Doric 
are from Corinthian colonies. But in place of the suggestion that these 
might be due to a popular adoption of the epic form, I would now prefer 
a privately expressed opinion of Solmsen, that they represent an Aeolic 
element in Corinthian, which the statement of Thuc. iv. 42, Awpujs 76 
madat idprbévres Tois év TH woAC KopwOios érodeuovv ovow Aiodcdor, justifies 
us in assuming. 

This is the only one of the Aeolic peculiarities given in the chart 
which is found in Phocian. For some other possible traces of an Aéolic 
element in Phocian (rayos, dédyu, xepatopar), see Solmsen Kiihn’s Zeitsch. 
XXXIV, p. 555, XX XIX, pp. 212, 216. 

66-71. These peculiarities are “Aeolic” in the widest sense, that is 
Aeolic and Achaean (Arcado-Cyprian), some of them appearing also as 
survivals in certain West Greek dialects. 

66. déxoros=Sexaros. This is Arcadian and Lesbian, as confirmed 
now by JG. XII. ii. 82. It is presumably Cyprian also, and possibly 
Thessalian, but examples are lacking. Arcadian has also dSé€xo(dvédexo) 
and hexordv, both in Hoffmann I. 29, and Lesbian also évo! ros] JG. XII. ii. 
83. In the note to 7G. XII. ii. 82 the editor speaks of E standing for 
éxorov. It is probable that this was the Lesbian form, but, so far as I 
know, it is not quotable. Many class Séxoros with orpdros, etc. (below, 
70), but as the matter is uncertain, I have preferred to give it a sepa- 
rate place. Aside from the theory of assimilation, which is unsatis- 
factory, it is possible to regard the o as a further extension of the analo- 
gical o which is more widespread in the case of eixoax (2). 

67. év(iv)=dva. dv- is the usual form in Lesbian, Thessalian (Pelas- 
giotis; dv- in the Thessaliotis, as Hoffmann II. 63 from Cierium, Mon. 
Antichi. VIII (1898), p. 66 from Pharsalus), and Cyprian, while iv- from 
év- occurs once in Cyprian, and in Arcadian. See 49. Examples of dva 
in these dialects are due to xowy influence. This éy is often grouped with 
cases like orporos, etc. (below, 70), and perhaps correctly. 

68. dwi=dro. See 49. 

69. didn. The unthematic inflection of the contract verbs, often 
known as the Aeolic inflection, is characteristic of Lesbian, Thessalian 
(Pelasgiotis; but hvAdpéovros in the Sotaerus inscription and so perhaps 
regularly in the Thessaliotis), Arcadian, and Cyprian. For material, 
to which some additions can now be made, as Arc. xvévoav E¢ ‘Apy., 1898, 
pp. 248 ff., rotevo. Kern Inschr. von Magnesia 38. 34, see Hoffmann I, pp. 
263 ff., II, pp. 574 ff. The supposed Boeotian forms of this type quoted 
from grammarians by Meister I, pp. 276 ff., find no support in the inscrip- 
tions, which show the usual type (orpatayiovros, etc.). pireyu, rote, etc., 
are simply Lesbian forms put into Boeotian spelling and are no more 
genuine than fcreyu. The “Aeolic” oixevri, didevtt, while they cannot be 
Lesbian, need not therefore be Boeotian. They may be Thessalian. 
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teXeopopertes in an inscription of Cyrene SGDI. 4837, represents a 
direct importation from Arcadia according to Blass SGDI. III, p. 195, 
who supposes that the Peloponnesian colonists, who with the Cretans con- 
stituted the second phyle established by Demonax (Herod. iv. 161( ,con- 
sisted largely of Arcadians. But it is at least equally probable that the 
type was brought to Cyrene by the original colonists from Thera, and is 
to be added to the other evidences of a pre-Doric (Achaean) element in 
Thera. The fact that no such forms are quotable from Thera itself is 
not a serious objection to this view, in the meager state of the material. 

In Elean, which otherwise has the usual thematic inflection (zo.éov, 
moveot, ete.) Occur also ovAaée, and, in the amnesty-decree, Solmsen Insc. 
select. 40, dapyocroia (=-o1n) and dapoordpev. The two optatives may be 
viewed in the same light as Attic-Ionic pucOoimy, ete. (Brugmann Gr. 
Gram.’, pp. 339 f.), and so do not necessarily imply the existence of the 
more general unthematic type. The infinitive in -wyev, which is seen 
also in Cret. [S}apsdpev, aprouev SG DI. 4985, 5125, perhaps also represents 
a restricted extension of unthematic forms, the limits of which are not 
yet clear. 

70. orpotés=orpards. This stands for the whole series of forms in 
which po or op, Ao or oA, appear in place of usual pa, ap, Aa, aA. The most 
numerous examples are in Lesbian, for which see Hoffmann II, pp. 
355 ff. There are also some few Homeric forms which belong here, as 
np Bporov=ypaptov (Lesh. duBp[é]rnv Hoffmann II. 82 is surely =dpapreiv), 
probably dop, doprnp (see Solmsen Untersuchungen zu griech. Laut- und 
Verslehre, p. 292).' orpords is attested for Boeotian by orpotwirys, 
éotporevan, and numerous proper names (see Index to JG. VII); orpa- 
tayiovros and names containing orpards, while conceivably the West Greek 
forms, are best attributed to xowy influence. édpvop=dpvoy is quoted as 
Boeotian by Strabo xiii. 613. épords=éepards and Bpoxis=Bpaxds are 
attested by proper names in both Boeotian and Thessalian. See Sadée 
De Boeot. tit. dial., pp. 10f. aopvapev- rwdciv from Hesychius is claimed 
as Thessalian by Schulze Gott. gel. Anz., 1897, p. 873, but I see no reason 
why it may not equally well be Boeotian or taken from some literary 
Aeolic source (with -wev, as in Homer, beside -yevac). In Arcadian we 
have épOopxis=epbapxws, and ravdyopois=ravyyvpis, With which compare 
West Ion., dyappus IG. XIV. 759 (Naples). Cyprian xaré¢opyov is proba- 
bly *xaréapyov, aorist of *xat-erépyw (xateipyw). Hesychius cites xopfia= 
xapdia and orpora=dotpary as Cyprian (also oropra as Arcadian). 

Some similar forms occur also in West Greek dialects, especially 
derivatives of ypagpw. Thus ypodevs in Elis (beside ypados), Argolis (Argos, 
Mycenae, Epidaurus), and in Sicyon (Kern Jnschr. von Magnesia, p. 41); 

'Here belongs Bporés for *Bparés (cf. Skt. mrtd-). Asa purely poetical word it 


has survived only in its Homeric, that is, in this case Aeolic, form. oprés (Hesych., 
Callim.) is probably also Aeolic. 
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in Argolis also ypodis, ypopevw, d-yypoda, éyypopa, avyypodos (see especially 
IG. IV. 1484, 1485 from Epidaurus) but ypdoopa = ypaupo; Heracl. averi- 
ypohos; Cret, drdypodov, éyypopov; Mel. T'pddwy (so, not ypoduv, in SG.DI 
4871, no less than in 4872; see following). But we find only ypa¢- in 
verb-forms, even in the same inscriptions which contain-nouns in ypo¢-. 
Cf. also Cret., Epid. xaraAoBevs ‘support’ = *xaraAaBevs, and Cret. dBAomia 
= éBdaBia (cf. Hesychius aBrorés: dBAaBes, Kpires). 

The uncertainty as to the real history of forms like orpords (see Brug- 
mann Gr. Gram.*, p. 68 with literature cited) makes it difficult to decide 
whether all the examples cited are of equal significance. Many of them, 
considered by themselves, might easily be regarded as inherited o-grade 
forms. But it is obvious that where the examples are so numerous as in 
Lesbian some special phonetic development must be involved, though 
the more precise conditions are still obscure. And I am fully satisfied 
that not only the Boeotian and Thessalian, but also the Arcadian and 
Cyprian examples, are to be viewed in the same light. In the case of 
ypogers, etc., there is more ground for the suspicion of having to do 
merely with an inherited o-grade, partly because of their provenance, 
partly because of the restriction to derivatives. Nevertheless I am in- 
clined to believe that the resemblance of these forms to those in Les- 
bian, etc., is not accidental, and to reckon them among the pre-Doric 
survivals in West Greek. 

It is still more difficult to estimate the significance of certain other 
forms which show oin place of usuala. Thus, besides Lesb., Arc. déxoros, 
Are. hexorov, etc., and Lesb., Thess., Arc., Cypr., 6v=dvd, which have been 
mentioned above (66, 67), we find Heracl. rodudv ‘grave,’ Delph. 
évropyua ‘burial rites’ (cf. rapos), and xobapds=xabapos in Heracl., Sybaris, 
Locr. (Ilep@oGapiav), xobapors in Elean. 

71. weda=pera. This is Lesbian, Boeotian, Arcadian (presumably 
also Thessalian and Cyprian, but not yet quotable), Argive, Cretan, and 
Theran. In all these it is clearly the genuine form of the dialect, being 
displaced by pera only in later times under xowy influence. T[edayeirvios 
or Ierayeirvos = Att. Merayeirwos is also Megarian, Rhodian, Coan, and 
Calymnian, which have only pera used alone, though all examples are 
late enough to be xowy. For full material see Miss Kellermann Syntax 
of Some Prepositions in the Greek Dialects, pp. 56 ff., supplementing the 
Argive examples by wed’ iapov, redayayov, BCH. XXVII (1903), pp. 270 ff. 

The distribution of reda and pera, forms of totally distinct origin, may, 
of course, be accidental, but is such as to make probable at least the 
view, long since urged by Hoffmann De mizxtis Graec. ling. dial., p. 8, 
that the preference for wedd was an Aeolic-Achaean characteristic, and 
is to be regarded as a pre-Doric survival in Argos, Crete, etc. 

















FIELD MUSEUM INSCRIPTIONS 
By Enagar J. GooDsPEED 


The Field Columbian Museum has recently received from Mr. 
S. L. James, of Chicago, a collection of Egyptian antiquities. 
(Accession 955). These objects were secured by Mr. James’s 
father in the course of a visit to Egypt made some years ago, and 
were sent by him to Chicago, where they remained stored away 
until his death in 1903, when his heirs turnéd them over to the 
Field Museum. From certain tickets and papers accompanying 
the collection it appears that it was formerly located at Sidi Gaber, 
between Alexandria and Ramleh, where it was exhibited in con- 
nection with a reputed Tomb of Cleopatra.’ Doubtless some 
woman of that name was buried there, witness the first inscription 
that appears below. The chief treasure of the collection is a 
superb stone sarcophagus of the first century after Christ. Among 
the objects included in the collection three or four are of interest 
for Greek and Latin epigraphy. 


1. Marble tablet with epitaph. (26767). 12.5 x 262.2 cm. 
Found probably near Sidi Gaber about 1888. The upper right 


KACO S OTTAT > 
L ke eww 


KXeorarpa 
(éra@v) Ky edpixt. 
10n ancient tombs near Sidi Gaber cf. H. Thiersch Zwei Grabanlagen bei 


Alexandria (Berlin: Reimer, 1904) ; alse American Journal of Archaeology, II Series, 
VIII, p. 468. The tombs there described are assigned to early Ptolemaic times. 
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hand corner is broken off, but no letters seem to have been lost. 
The letters are rudely cut. 

It would seem to have been this tablet that encouraged the 
Egyptian owners of the collection to describe the site where they 
exhibited it as the tomb of Cleopatra. The disposition to connect 
Sidi Gaber with the name of Cleopatra appears also in the pro- 
posed identification of the colossal Osiris and Isis heads, said to 
have been found there sixty years ago and still lying in a field 
there, as representing Antony and Cleopatra. 

L. 2. L. evyvyer “farewell” as frequently in mummy labels 
and epitaphs; cf. Edyiye, Baowdda: ovdels aBdvatos. (Anthol. 
Pal. 402.) 


2. Marble fragments 5X7 em. Found probably near Sidi 
Gaber, about 1888. 


CERN del 


Jewcy 


BUC ct 
: ie 


Lines 2-3 may represent 


oeBal orov 
Baord jéws [ 


but other restorations are quite as possible. 
Line 4 should perhaps be read _ |Ae[ 


3. Fragment of bluish marble, from the top of a tablet, of 
which the molded upper edge is preserved. (26766.) Cm. 
17.8 x 7.6 X6.3. Found probably near Sidi Gaber, about 1888. 
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|MOz TON Al 
JOTTATP The latter inscription is in larger letters, less deeply 
cut, and was perhaps the earlier. The former suggests 6 54 |yos 


tov ’A| AeEavdpéwv, and the tablet may have recorded a decree of 
Alexandria. 


4. Stamped brick. (26768). Roman. Color, light reddish- 
brown. Second century a.p. 12134 cm. 


Op(us) dol(iare) ex f(iglinis) Domit(ianis) maior(ibus). 


Cf. CIL. XV. I. No. 169 a (p. 56) of the same volume 
has this stamp, of which eleven specimens are there noted. The 
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date is in the time of Marcus or Commodus, 161-93 a. p. 
(p. 46). The emblem in the center is a dog or wolf. The 
crescent measures 10.7 cm. in diameter. This stamp does not 
appear among those recently found in the débris of a part of the 
Aurelian Wall at Rome, and catalogued by Messrs. Pfeiffer, Van 
Buren and Armstrong (“Stamps on Bricks and Tiles from the 
Aurelian Wall at Rome,” Supplementary Papers of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome I, pp. 1-86). 

While this stamped brick came to the Field Museum as part of 
Mr. James’s Egyptian collection, and thus presumably from Sidi 
Gaber near Ramleh, it is altogether probable that the brick was 
secured by Mr. James himself in the vicinity of Rome, and 
simply forwarded with the Egyptian collection to Chicago. Not 
a few of the registered specimens of this type were found, it 
would appear, at about the time of Mr. James’s visit to Rome. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

















TRAVEL IN ANCIENT TIMES AS SEEN IN PLAUTUS 
AND TERENCE. II 


By CHaritEs Knapp 


War travel.—A good deal of travel was done in connection 
with warfare. As one notes the allusions in Plautus and Terence 
to the miles gloriosus or to the young men who go campaigning, 
he recalls the expeditions described in the Greek historians, and 
begins to realize the extent to which the citizen soldiery of Athens 
and the soldier of fortune became acquainted, through wars, with 
the outside world. 

According to the Captivi the Aetolians are at war with the 
Eleans (24, 25, 58 ff., 93-96, 246, 330, etc.). The Aetolians had 
made a raid into Elis and had taken many prisoners; the Eleans, 
too, had taken captives. Among the latter is Philopolemus, 
Hegio’s son (24—26, 94-102, 330-36, etc.). Hegio buys Elean 
captives, hoping to find some one for whom he can exchange his 
son (27-34, 110-15, 125-27, 508-13, 752, 767). With two of 
the captives thus purchased the play is concerned (27-34, 98-101, 
110-15, etc.). Presently, by arrangement with Hegio, one of the 
captives departs for Elis to effect the desired exchange (330-413, 
432-38, 449 ff., etc.). He succeeds in his mission, brings back 
Hegio’s captive son, and returns to Aetolia, all in one day (872- 
94, 922-1029)." 

In Cur. 438-48 Curculio explains why the miles has not come 
in person for the meretrix: “It is only three days since the soldier 
and I arrived in Caria from India; he stayed there to have a 
statue of himself . . . . set up to commemorate his exploits, 
because Persas, Paphlagonas, Sinopas, Arabos, Caras, Cretanos, 
Syros, Rhodiam, atque Lyciam, Perediam et Perbibesiam, Cen- 
tauromachiam et Classiam Unomammiam, Libyamque oram om- 
nem, omnem Conterebromniam, dimidiam partem nationum usque 
omnium subegit solus intra viginti dies.” The parasite talks in 


1In the Amphitruo constant reference is made to war between Thebes and the 
Teloboae (188-262, 100-41, 413-19, etc.). 
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the spirit of the miles gloriosus; Lyco’s comment is nugas blatis 
(452).' In 392-400 the parasite is hailed as unoculus; in 505, 
548, 546 he is luscus. Cf. his explanation: catapulta hoc ictum 
est mihi apud Sicyonem (394); in 399, 400 he hints that he had 
suffered thus ob rem publicam, though Lyco suggests a different 
explanation in 395, 396. 

According to Ep. 46, 206, 271, 272, 414-16, 508, 509, Stra- 
tippocles has been with the Athenian army on a campaign to 
Thebes; meanwhile he sent letters repeatedly to Athens (see below, 
under ‘‘Letters’’). For his return see 41 ff., 104 ff., 156, 157, 
414-16, for his slave’s, 1-24. See also 273. The army, too, is 
back, disbanded (208-12); the streets are full of soldiers, arma 
and iumenta (209), and captives (210, 211). People are out to 
greet their sons (211, 212); the meretrices are welcoming the 
soldiers (213-22, 236-53). At Thebes, Stratippocles had bought 
a captive from the booty of this campaign, for forty minae (43- 
46, 51-52 a, 64-74, 90 a-93, 122, 123, 646, etc.). To pay for 
her he had borrowed money from a danista at Thebes (53, 54, 71, 
251-54). The danista has come with him to Athens to get his 


money (55); he keeps the girl until he receives his money (607, 
608; 620-34, 646, 647).’ At 526 Philippa enters, looking for her 
daughter (the captive referred to above).* At 634 ff. Epidicus 
recognizes the captive instantly as daughter of Periphanes, father 
of Stratippocles.* 


1The parasite had, in fact, not been with the miles at all; yet, behind the exag- 
geration of his utterance and that underlying similar passages (Mi. 24, 25, 44-46, 52, 
53) lies the truth that devotion to warfare caused many a man to journey widely. 


2 We have here two motives for travel combined, war and business; cf. again the 
letter in Persa 503-8. Thucydides (vi. 31. 5) reckons as part of the outlay on the 
original Sicilian expedition the things which él weraBodrg tis f orpariudtys 4 Zumopos 
éxwv trde, Cf. his account in vii. 13. 2 of desertions and other misconduct on the 
part of those who had joined the expedition j3d peyddou pcb0od 7d mpGrov émapbévres 
kal olduevor xpnuatetobar uadrov H waxetcOa. Some of them had deserted to Syracuse, 
some had run away into Sicily; elot 5 of cal, avrol éumopevépevor, dvipdmoda ‘Txxapixd 
dvreuBiBdou brép opGy weloavres Tovs Tpinpdpxous Thy dxplBeav Tod vauTiKod dpypynvrat. 

8 Cf. 532, 561, 562, 602. 

4The explanations attending the dvayvdépiors throw more light on travel. Peri- 
phanes had, years before, been in Epidaurus. There mulierem (Philippa) compres- 


serat; of this union a child had been born, our captive, Telestis (see 635, 636, 540-42, 
550-61). Telestis sata est Epidauri, Thebis nata est (635, 686). From 554-57 we infer 
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The Eunuchus contains more evidence of travel beyond seas 
than does any other play of Terence, because two familiar motives, 
the miles and his amours and the kidnaped child (pp. 286-89), are 
combined. The miles brags (397 ff.) about his services to an 
unnamed rex (cf. 401-8). In 410 ff. he says: invidere omnes mihi, 
mordere clanculum ... . verum unus tamen inpense, elephantis 
quem Indicis praefecerat. Once at this king’s court he had routed 
in a duel of wits a Rhodian soldier (420-28). At 759 it appears 
that our miles, though now in Athens, is a peregrinus. He had 
gone from Athens to Caria; on his way back he stopped at Rhodes, 
in time to buy the girl in whom Thais is interested (125-36).' 

Somewhat akin to journeys on errands connected with war is 
travel by legati publice missi. In the Miles a soldier carries off 


that Epidaurus was the patria of Philippa; why or when she went to Thebes the play 
does not indicate. 

Yet other indications of travel belli causa are seen in this play. At 153-55 we read 
of a miles Euboicus now in Athens, at 299, 300 of a miles Rhodius also there (cf. 437 ff.). 
In 449-52 the Rhodian refers to Periphanes as nempe quem in adulescentia memorant 
apud reges armis, arte duellica divitias magnas indeptum? In 492 he says to him: 
bellator, vale. In 431-47 Periphanes alludes to his own youthful career as a soldier, 
quite in the spirit of the miles gloriosus. Indeed, in this talk K. Schmidt (Hermes 
XXXVII, pp. 202, 203) finds the explanation of the puzzling term Platenius, added to 
the name Periphanes in 438, 448 (he connects Platenius with rAdrrw= fingo: ‘* Unser 
Periphanes gehért also zum Geschlecht der I\d@a:vor, der ‘ Prahlhanse,’ wie Theo- 
doromedes zum genus Polyplusium”’). 

In Ps. 1169-71 Harpax, now in Athens, explains that he had been domi impe- 
rator summus, but that the soldier by his prowess had captured him in battle. 


1Less specific references to foreign military service are common. Mo. 129-32 
seem to imply that going out ad legionem was the normal thing as a boy came to 
early manhood. At Athens the adulescens served first at home as ephebus. Then 
came his foreign service. In Ad. 495, 496 Hegio says of himself and the girl’s father: 
una semper militiae et domi fuimus. Young men often go militatum, in militiam, or 
threaten to do so, or their friends fear they will go off thus. In the Heauton Clinia is 
driven in militiam, in Asiam, by his father (93-117, etc.) ; he returns, however, after 
three months (118). In 486-89 Chremes tells Menedemus that under certain circum- 
stances Clinia will threaten to go off again (cf. 480, 543, 544). See also 754-56, 924-29. 
Menedemus in his youth had gone soldiering in Asiam, because he was poor (110-12). 
From Ad. 274, 275 we see that Ctesipho has talked of running off e patria. At 384, 385 
Demea says: videre videor iam diem illum, quom hine egens profugiet (Aeschines) 
aliquo militatum. In Tr. 595-99 Stalagmus declares that if his master loses the ager, 
he will have to turn soldier, for ecfugiet (erus) ex urbe .... latrocinatum, aut in 
Asiam aut in Ciliciam. Cf. 698-703, 719-26. In Mi. 72-77 the soldier declares that at 
the request of king Seleucus he had enrolled latrones; at 947-50 he states that he had 
sent his parasite with these latrones to Seleucus. Of. also Poe. 663 ff.: nam hic latro 
in Sparta fuit, ut quidem ipse nobeis dixit, apud regem Attalum. See further Brix on 
Tr. 599, Mi. 499. 
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a meretrix from Athens to Ephesus, while the girl’s Athenian 
lover is away at Naupactus as legatus (102, 103, arg. i. 3, ii. 1-3). 
In St. 470 ff. Epignomus declines to invite the parasite to dinner, 
because he is to’ have as guests oratores populi, summates viri 
(nine in number: 487, 490); Ambracia veniunt huc legati pub- 
lice (490, 491). In Tru. 91, 92 Diniarchus says: nam ego 
Lemno advenio Athenas . .. . legatus quo hine cum puplico 
imperio fui.’ 

Travel by meretrices, etc.—Voluntary or involuntary journeys 
by meretrices, usually in the company of a miles, are not infre- 
quently mentioned. In the Miles a soldier takes a meretrix, a 
woman ingenua et libera (arg. ii. 1), by force from Athens to 
Ephesus. Her lover was at Naupactus, as legatus. His slave sets 
out from Athens to carry to him news concerning the meretrix 
(114-19), but is captured by pirates, taken to Ephesus, and given to 
the soldier (118-20, arg. i. 3-4, arg. ii. 4-6). He sends a letter 
to Athens, to his master, by quidam mercator (129-31, arg. i. 5, 
arg. ii. 7); the master comes to Ephesus (95-137, arg. i. 6, 7, ii. 
4-9). He tarries at the house of a paternus hospes (135, 635, 
674-76, etc.). The scheme by which the Athenian sought to 
recover the meretrix is for us suggestive; it consists in the asser- 
tion that her twin sister, with her lover and her mother, had also 
come from Athens (287-347, 383-85, 411-14, etc.). The Athenian 
recovers the meretrix; with the slave the lovers go back to Athens 
(936-39, 1097-1103, 1145, 1146, 1184-93, 1311 ff.). 

In the Bacchides Mnesilochus, while on a business trip to 
Ephesus, stops at Samos (472), and there loves a meretrix, 
Bacchis. After his departure a soldier, a peregrinus (1009), 
bargains with her for a year (42-46, 58-61, 104, 222-27, 573-76, 
706, 1096-98), and takes her to Athens (574). Mnesilochus 
hears of this and sends a letter to a friend at Athens, begging 
him to find Bacchis (389-91, 188-96, 200, 367, 390, 391). When 
the play, as we have it, begins, Bacchis has but just arrived in 
Athens (94-106, 473), but is eager to return to Samos (43), 
supposing, no doubt, that Mnesilochus will look for her there. At 
Athens she had found her sister, of like name and trade with her- 

1 Of. 355, 356, 127, 184, 185. 
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self; by permission of the soldier she goes to visit that sister and 
then refuses to leave her. The soldier declares that unless she 
returns his money he will take her to Elatia, in Phocis (589-91). 

In .Mer. 644 ff. Charinus, in despair about his love affairs, 
declares that he will exile himself from Athens: quam capiam 
civitatem cogito potissimum: Megares, Eretriam, Corinthum, Chal- 
cidem, Cretam, Cyprum, Sicyonem, Cnidum, Zacynthum, Lesbiam, 
Boeotiam. In 857-63 he announces that he will find his love or 
die. In 932 ff., in a passage which seems to be a parody of some 
tragedy, he talks as if wholly insane, declaring that he will go in 
his search first to Cyprus (933), then to Chalcis (939). Indeed, 
in his delirium he fancies himself at these places in turn; at 
Chalcis he meets a hospes from Zacynthus, who tells him that the 
girl is in Athens (940-45). Thither he returns (946, 947). 

The Pseudolus is laid in Athens. A Macedonian soldier (51, 
346, 1152, 1209, 1210) had been in Athens (51-53, 616-19), 
had bought a meretrix, paying the purchase price, save five minae, 
and had then left Athens, with the understanding that the girl 
should be delivered to his messenger when the latter came with 
the five minae and a proper symbolus (51-59, 344-46, 616-19, 
etc.). The soldier seems now to be in Sicyon (995, 996, 1098, 
1173-75). Presently his cacula, Harpax, comes to get the girl. 
Pseudolus outwits him, gets the all-important symbolus, and hires 
a sycophanta to play the role of Harpax (this sycophanta was a 
slave who only the day before had come for the first time to 
Athens, from Carystus: 727-30, 737). At 993-96 the Pseudo- 
Harpax, who is come to get the girl, urges the leno to make haste, 
because on the next day he must be at Sicyon. At 1173 the real 
Harpax appears; he explains that he had left Sicyon two days 
before; at this Ballio exclaims: strenue hercle iisti (1175).' , 


1Some incidental references to travel in connection with love affairs may be 
grouped here. In the Truculentus the arrival in Athens of a miles Babyloniensis, 
lover of the meretrix, is momentarily expected (84, 85, 413, 417, 474, 203, 204). A mes- 
sage from him has come (203, 204). He arrives presently (482), after an absence of 
nine or ten months (595, 596). In Cis. 578, 579 Gymnasium’s mother, in a lie, declares 
that the meretrix Melaenis avecta est peregre hinc habitatum. Lampadio replies: 
quo avecta est, eo sequemur (580). The events of the Rudens spring out of the leno’s 
attempt to move, with all his possessions, including the meretrices, from Cyrene to 
Sicily (49-63, ete.). Thais’ mother, though a Samian, was resident in Rhodes (Hun. 
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Travels of kidnaped children.—We turn now to consider 
the travels of persons stolen in childhood by runaway slaves or 
carried off by pirates and kidnapers (praedones); such persons 
sometimes undergo remarkable experiences. Years afterward 
their kinsmen journey widely in search of them. 

Of the two captives with whom the Captivi has primarily to do, 
one, Tyndarus, was in reality son of Hegio; twenty years before 
(980) a runaway slave had carried him off to Elis and had sold 
him into slavery there. Philocrates, while in Elis seeking to 
effect an exchange of prisoners, happens on this slave and brings 
him to Aetolia; through him the identity of Tyndarus is estab- 
lished (759-61, 873-76, 880, 4-10, 972-92, 1010-14, 17-23). 

In the Poenulus a boy stolen from Carthage when seven years 
old is brought to Anactorium in Acarnania and thence to Calydon 
in Aetolia (64-67, 72, arg. 1-3). The boy is sold (73, 74); the 
purchaser presently adopts him (76, 77, 1038, 1056-77). In 
896 ff. Syncerastus explains how his master, the leno, had bought 
two sisters and their nurse at Anactorium, de praedone Siculo 
(897) ;' the man who sold them had explained that they had been 


107) ; hence Thais came to Athens with a lover (119, 120). In Ph. 510, 511 the leno de- 
clares that he has sold Pamphila to a miles (532); she is to go from Athens (517, 518, 
548). Phaedria declares that he will follow her to the ends of the earth (549-54). In 
Hec. 85-87 we learn that a meretrix has been for two years with a soldier at Corinth, 
pining all the time for Athens (88-93). In Cis. 148, 144 there is a reference to an 
amator peregrinus of a Sicyonian meretrix. 

Of value also to us is such a passage as Ep. 279, 280, where Epidicus urges Peri- 
phanes, after he buys the girl, to remove her aliquo ex urbe. So at 470 Periphanes, 
thinking he has sold this girl to a miles, bargains that the miles shall take her ex hoc 
agro. In Mer. 353-55 Charinus fears that if his father shall learn the truth about the 
ancilla, trans mare hinc venum asportet. In And. 381, 382 Davus tells Pamphilus 
that, if he holds out against marriage because of Glycerium, his father inveniet 
aliquam causam quam ob rem (eam) eiciat oppido. 


1Certain passages show how common piracy was, though they do not involve ac- 
tual carrying off of child or adult. In 7'r. 1087-89 Charmides, who has just returned 
from Asia, says: ego miserrumeis periclis sum per maria maxuma vectus, capitali 
periclo per praedones plurumos me servavi, salvos redii. In Men. 441, 442, after Ero- 
tium has induced Menaechmus II to enter her house, Messenio exclaims: periit probe: 
ducit lembum dierectum navis praedatoria. Cf. 344, 345. An excellent commentary 
on these passages may be found in the Bacchides, in the story told by Chrysalus about 
the pirate ship (p. 20). To the old man the story so glibly told seemed wholly pos- 
sible and reasonable; he raises no objection whatever to it. See also Ps. 895, 1029, 
Tru. 110, frag. 37, Men. 1015. 

This passage from the Bacchides seems to show also that pirates were at times in 
league with presumably honest folk; cf. 282: is (navis) erat communis cum hospite 
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stolen from Carthage (84-95). The girls were ingenuae (894- 
900, 1187-90, 1239 ff., 1891-93). Milphio is delighted at Syn- 
cerastus’ story, for his master too, Agorastocles, he says, had 
been stolen from Carthage. See also 901-4, 986, 987. Presently 
enters Hanno, a Carthaginian. He has a hospes at Calydon; to 
him or to his son he is bringing a tessera hospitalis (955-58, 
1047-52). The account in the prologue (104 ff.) is instructive: 


sed pater illarum Poenus, posquam eas perdidit, 
mari te<rraque> usquequaque quaeritat. 

ubi quamque in urbem est ingressus, ilico 

omnis meretrices, ubi quisque habitant, invenit; 
dat aurum, ducit noctem, rogitat postibi 

unde sit, quoiatis, captane an surrupta sit, 

quo genere gnata, qui parentes fuerint. 

ita docte atque astu filias quaerit suas.' 


At 1082 ff., after Hanno has recognized Agorastocles as his 
nephew, he asks him to go back to Carthage; he offers to restore 
to him all his father’s property. In 1419-21, in the exitus alter 
of the play, Agorastocles talks of going to Carthage, when he 


shall have auctioned off his possessions at Calydon (cf. the close 
of the Menaechmi). 

In the Rudens Daemones, an Athenian, impoverished by his 
generosity, is resident in Cyrene, in voluntary exile (33-39) ; 


et praedonibus. In the Miles the praedones who capture the slave give him to the 
soldier (arg. i. 2-4, 114-20). On the whole subject cf. E. Zarncke Parallelen zur 
Entfiihrungsgeschichte in Miles Gloriosus (Bonn, 1883). 

1Jt will be noted that the stolen children were usually girls; they were regularly, 
too, in actual life, converted into meretrices. In Cur. 494-98 the parasite says to the 
leno: egon ab lenone quicquam mancupio accipiam, quibus sui nihil est nisi una lin- 
gua qui abiurant si quid creditum est? alienos mancupatis, alienos manu emittitis 
alienisque imperatis, etc. Here the masculine is due to the generalizing form of 
the statement. Cf. 620. In the Poenulus, after Agorastocles had referred to the 
fact that he had been kidnaped, Hanno, who overhears, exclaims (988, 989): pro di 
immortales! plurumei ad illunc modum periere pueri liberi Carthagini! Yet this 
passage is not per se especially significant. He has been thinking for years of his 
own lost daughters; now he hears of another child stolen from Carthage. He may 
well say plurumei, etc. We may then set the passage aside, except in so far as 
the very plot of the play testifies to the frequency of kidnaping. I said above that 
in life the stolen girls regularly became meretrices. This is not always the case 
in the plays. In the dvayvdpiors the girl usually proves to be ingenua, in fact, a 
civis: hence the playwrights take pains to assure us that the girls have remained 
castae. Of., e. g., Cur. 43-59, Poe. 98-100, 281, 282, 292, 300-307, 1096, Hun. 109-117. 
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there, too, the youth Plesidippus, likewise an Athenian, is resi- 
dent (42 ff., 740 ff., 1197, 1198, 1268). Years before the daugh- 
ter of Daemones, then but three years old (744), had been 
carried off by praedones (40, 744, 1105, 1111); a leno at Cyrene 
had bought her (39-41, 745, 106, 107, arg. 3-6). The girl tells 
her own story in 216-19; see also 393, 394, 649, 714, 736-44, 
1104, 1105. The leno has with him at this time a hospes Sicu- 
lus, Agrigentinus, who persuades him to close up his affairs at 
Cyrene and set sail for Sicily (49-66, 356 ff.). He is ship- 
wrecked, however, on the first night of his voyage and he and the 
daughter of Daemones come ashore near Cyrene. 

This motive of a kidnaped girl is strikingly employed in the 
Persa. In a letter purporting to come from Persia, from the 
master of Toxilus, we read (520-23) that the bearer is bringing 
forma expetenda liberalem virginem, furtivam, abductam ex 
Arabia penitissuma; eam te volo curare ut istic veneat.' 

In Hun. 109-114 we have the story of a girl who was carried 
off when very young from Sunium by praedones; they gave her 
to a woman then resident at Rhodes, who began (eam) studiose 
omnia docere, educere, ita uti si filia esset (116, 117). When, 
some dozen years later (318, 526), this woman died, her brother 
sold the girl to a miles, who brought her to Athens as a present 
to a meretrix there (130-34, 229-87). 

In most of the cases thus far cited the child was carried off 
by marauders (praedones). A different case is presented by the 
Menaechmi. A Syracusan merchant took one of his twin sons 
with him to Tarentum ad mercatum (24 ff., 17, 1116-20). In 
the crowds that had come to see certain ludi the boy wandered 
away (31, 1111, 1112), was picked up by an Epidamnian merchant 
(32), who took him to Epidamnus (33-36), adopted him (57-61), 
and finally left him all his wealth (62-68). The other brother 
grows to manhood at Syracuse. For five years (234) he searches 
for the lost one, and is now on his way to Epidamnus. At 226 
he appears; at 233 ff. his slave exclaims: Histros, Hispanos, 


1Cf. 380, 715, 545, 546, 845. 


2The girl was ingenua; her identity is established through her brother, a civis 
Atticus (202-6, 515-27, 912-16, 951-53). See p. 287, n. 1. 
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Massiliensis, Hilurios, mare superum omne Graeciamque exoticam 
orasque Italicas omnis, qua adgreditur mare, sumus circumvecti. 
si acum, credo, quaereres, acum invenisses, sei appareret, iam diu. 
The avayvapiors, though long delayed, is at last consummated 
and the brothers prepare to return to Sicily (1151-61). 

In Cur. 487-524 Curculio gets a girl out of the leno’s power. 
At 527-31 the leno, soliloquizing, tells us he had bought the 
girl when she was very young from a man he had never seen 
since. In 644-52 the girl herself explains that her mother had 
taken her spectatum per Dionysia; a wind storm came up, during 
which some man had carried her off. Still a different case pre- 
sents itself in the Miles. There the soldier carried off from 
Athens to Ephesus, against her will, a meretrix ingenua (arg. 
ii. 1. 104-113). He detains her there for three years.’ 

Miscellaneous references to travel.—Some incidental allu- 
sions to travel, voluntary or involuntary, may now be grouped 
together. In Pe. 695, 696 Saturio, posing as a messenger from 


1See p. 284, and p. 22,n.1. In all the plays which involve the motive of the 
kidnaped child the scene is laid away from Athens, for, as Leo notes (Pl. Forsch., 
p. 199, n. 3), *‘ geraubte Kinder .... nicht nach Athen gebracht werden sollten.’’ 
He refers to Hiiffner De Pl. com. exemplis Att., p. 24. Such children were carried 
away from Athens, as in the Curculio and the Eunuchus. 

Kidnaping is expressed by various verbs: by rapio, Poe. arg. 4, etc.; by surripio, 
Poe. 66, 72, Ru. 1105, ete. COf., too, the adjective surrupticius; e.g., Poe. 962. The 
passive of surripio is common, but we may note that pereo serves often as passive of 
rapio and surripio in this sense, as a sort of terminus technicus: see Poe. 987, 989, Ru. 
39, 744, 1111 (contrast fuit .... surrupta, 1105), Hun. 522, 524. 

Those who sold a stolen child refused to sell mancupio, i. e., witha clear title, 
with a guarantee; they sold at the purchaser’s risk. Cf. Pe. 524, 525, 532, 589, 655, 714- 
18. In Mer. 449 Charinus, to deter his father from buying the ancilla, says: non ego 
illam mancupio accepi. In Cur. 490-94 the leno is fatuous enough to give the girl to 
Curculio mancupio; Lyco, the banker, is more conservative, for, fearing that some 
one may prove the girl to be ingenua, he makes the leno promise to repay him his 
money if such an event occurs (490-92, 668 ff., 709 ff.). It is evident that people, 
though they knew that children had been stolen, bought them without compunction 
(or fear of money loss); cf. Poe. 1391-93. Of the lenones one would expect nothing 
better. In Hun. 109-114 a mercator buys sucha child. In the Captivi the man who 
purchased a four-year-old boy from a runaway slave was a man of position and sub- 
stance. In the Menaechmi a mercator of wealth carries off a lost boy; in Athens it- 
self (Cur. 644-52) a man carries off a little girl from among the spectators at the 
Dionysia. By word of mouth men condemned the slave trade (cf. the parasite’s 
words, Cap. 98-101, 129-32), but in practice they were willing to profit by that trade. 
In a word, the world in general had no more genuine feeling in this connection than 
the slave Stalagmus had; when he was asked about the boy whom he had sold he said: 
argentum accepi, nil curavi ceterum (Cap. 989). 
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Persia, claims to have heard that his twin brother is in Athens 
as a slave: he wants to find him and set him free. Toxilus 
helps the story along (697-99): videor vidisse hic forma per- 
similem tui, eadem statura. In Mo. 497 the ghost says: ego 
transmarinus hospes sum Diapontius. See also Men. 414. 

In the Captivi the slave Stalagmus runs away (p. 286) be- 
yond seas. In various passages a slave talks of running away 
(Cap. 121-24, Cas. 952, 954, 960, Hp. 615, 664, M7. 582-84, 861, 
Mo. 862, 863, Ph. 190, Hec. 424, 425. Cf. Men. 80, 87-95). 
fugitivos is a term of reproach (Cas. 397, Poe. 382, Ps. 365) ; 
cf. similar use of fugitare, As. 485. In Cap. 209 the captives 
scorn the thought that they would imitate fugitivi servi. 

Removals from one place to another are at times mentioned. 
In Poe. 93-95 a leno removes from Anactorium to Calydon, sui 
quaesti causa. Cf. Pe. 137, 138: istic leno non sex menses 
Megaribus huc est quom commigravit. In the Rudens Daemo- 
nes, impoverished, goes into voluntary retirement from Athens 
to Cyrene (33-38). In the same play the leno undertakes to 
remove, for business reasons, from Cyrene to Sicily (49-63). In 
Cur. 559 Cappadox fears that the banker will depart exulatum, 
to rob him of his money. In And. 69-72 we read that Chrysis 
removed from Andros to Athens; neglected by her kinsmen at 
Andros, she hoped to fare better at Athens. In Hun. 107 Thais 
declares that her mother was a Samian; she resided, however, at 
Rhodes. In the Heauton (96, 629, 630) we hear of an anus 
paupercula, e Corintho advena, in Athens. 

Of significance for us is the use of the word hospes, at times, 
as the equivalent of &évos, denoting a friend of a different 
nationality, so that it is suggestive of travel beyondseas. In the 
Poenulus the senex at Calydon who buys and adopts the boy 
stolen from Carthage is hospes of that boy’s uncle (75, 119, 120). 
To that hospes or to his son, if he is himself no longer living, 
Hanno, the uncle, brings a tessera hospitalis (955-58, 1042-53). 
Cf. especially 1047: tesseram conferre si vis hospitalem, eccam 
attuli, 1052: haec mi hospitalis tessera cum illo fuit. According 
to the Bacchides Nicobulus, of Athens, had a hospes at Ephesus, 
Archidemides, with whom he had deposited 1,200 Philippi (230, 
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231, 250-94, 355, 686, 958). Mnesilochus, son of Nicobulus, 
had gone to Ephesus to get this money, taking with him a sym- 
bolus (263-68). In the Miles the Athenian lover tarries at 
Ephesus apud suom paternum hospitem (135, 136, 175, 506, 533, 
555, 635, 738, 746, 752, 937)." In the Mercator the Athenian 
mercator has a hospes at Rhodes (98, 102, 104). In 940 he says 
he has a hospes at Chalcis, who hails from Zacynthus. In Cur. 
429 the soldier, now in Caria, writes thus: miles Lyconi in Epi- 
dauro hospiti suo. In the Rudens the leno at Cyrene and an 
Agrigentine are hospites (the Agrigentine had been visiting the 
Cyrenaean; 49, 50, 72, 451, 491, 500, 571, 853). Demipho, an 
Athenian, has a hospes in Cilicia (Ph. 66-68) ;? Pamphilus claims 
to have a hospes at Myconos (Hec. 432, 801, 804).° 
Letters.—Significant, also, for our purposes are the references 
to transmission of letters across the seas, especially to Athens. 
Cf. As. 761 ff.: aut quod illa dicat peregre allatam epistulam, ne 
epistula quidem ulla sit in aedibus nec cerata adeo tabula. In 
Ba. 388-90 we read of a letter from Ephesus to Athens; cf. 
176, 177, 190-99. Palaestrio sends a letter from Ephesus to his 
master at Athens by quidam mercator (Mi. 130-33, arg. i. 5, 
ii. 7). Stratippocles, on military duty at Thebes, sent letters 
daily to Athens (Hp. 58, 131-38: cf. 251 ff.). Charinus, just 
back from Rhodes, has or pretends to have commissions (mes- 
sages) to friends (Mer. 385, 374-77, 463). Cf. Pe. 694. At Ps. 
10f. fetvos marpunuos, Il. vi. 215, etc. In Miles 488, 495, 510, 555 Periplectomenes 
calls Philocomasium his hospita. This need mean no more than ‘my guest,’ but since 


she is so closely associated in his thoughts with Pleusicles, the word still conveys the 
idea of one who comes from distant (foreign) parts. 


2TIn other passages hospes means rather ‘stranger,’ with the accessory suggestion 
that the stranger comes from a distance, especially a distance by sea. In As. 361, 416, 
431, 582 the messenger from the merchant at Pella is called, in Athens, a hospes. In 
Pe. 527, 529, 544, 604, 612 the messenger who is supposed to have come from Persia 
is called, in Athens, hospes. In Poe. 1005, Agorastocles, speaking to his slave of 
Hanno, of whose arrival they are witnesses, and whose costume is distinctive (p. 297), 
says: nolo ego errare hospitem. In Ru. 583 Sceparnio refuses to admit the ship- 
wrecked Charmides to the villa, saying: barbarum hospitem mi in aedis nil moror. In 
Mo. 497 the ghost says: ego transmarinus hospes sum Diapontius. Cf. also And. 810, 
817, 843. In Ph. 605 hunc—hospitem is mockingly said, ‘this new arrival from 
foreign parts, this globe-trotter.’ 


8 Peregrinus is not specially suggestive of distance. In the Andria the women 


from Andros are called peregrinae; cf. Poe. 175 dicatque se peregrinum esse ex alio 
oppido, Epid. 126, etc. 
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647 Harpax brings a letter from the soldier, now at Sicyon, to 
Ballio; in the letter is a symbolus (cf. also 669, 670, 706, 716, 
1202, 1208). Pseudolus gets possession of the letter and through 
it of the meretrix (983-1051). The letter is read in 998-1001, 
1009-14. Frequent references have already been made to the 
letter which in the Persa is supposed to have come from Persia. 
In St. 29-36 the matronae express surprise that no word has. come 
from their husbands, though they have been gone for more than 
two years. They are, however, still hoping for a message (148, 
149). In Tr. 774-77 Callicles suggests, as a means of getting a 
dowry for Charmides’ daughter, that two letters be prepared, pur- 
porting to come from Charmides, now in Seleucia, conveying 
money. See also 788-95, 815-18, 848-50, 875, 894-902, 949-51, 
986, 1002. From Tru. 202, 204 it appears that a letter has come 
from the soldier concerning his arrival in Athens (cf. 397-400, 
412, 413). According to Ph. 67, 68 Demipho was lured from 
Athens by letters from a hospes in Cilicia. In 149 reference is 
made to a letter from Demipho which is then in the hands of the 
portitores (see p. 294); Geta goes to claim this letter (150). 

In Mi. 1362, 1363 Palaestrio pretends to be loath to leave 
the soldier and to depart from Ephesus; si forte liber fieri occepe- 
rim, he says, mittam nuntium ad te. The plot of the Menaechmi 
depends on the assumption that word had been brought to Syra- 
cuse of the fate at Tarentum of the boy and his father.’ In Cur. 
143, 225, 324, 325 it is implied that a letter or messenger had 
come from Curculio, from Caria to Epidaurus, though he had 
gone but three or four days in all. According to 345-48 it had 
been arranged that the leno should deliver the girl to anyone who 
brought him a letter sealed with the soldier’s ring. Curculio 
gets possession of the ring (356-61); a letter is manufactured 
(365, 369, 370, 411-22, 545-51). 


1Still, this could easily have been brought by persons on the ship by which the 
father had gone to Tarentum (24-27). 


2 To letters sent within Athens itself references are made in Pe. 247, 196, 248, 272 
(the distance covered was small). In Ps. 10, 11, 20-59 we have a letter from Phoenicium 
to Calidorus.. For the sealing of letters cf. Ps. 706, 988, Tr. 788-95, Cur. 345-48, Ba. 
789, 986, Cur. 423. For a good description of the writing, fastening, and sealing of a 
letter see Ba. 715, 728-48. 
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Summary.—The foregoing pages amply show that travel across 
the seas, between points widely separated, was common in Menan- 
der’s time. For the most part, travel was on matters of business ; 
this remark holds true even of travel undertaken to find stolen 
children, for such journeying was not undertaken for pleasure. 
The traveler, then, for the most part goes against his will, to 
search for long lost kin, or he goes with some definite motive, 
arising out of war, or business in the narrower sense, or out of 
the intrigues connected with some love affair. 

We may now consider certain matters connected in various 
ways with travel. 

Seasickness.—Seasickness is occasionally mentioned. In Am. 
329; 330 Sosia cries: lassus sum hercle e navi, ut vectus huc 
sum: etiam nunc nauseo. Cf. Mer, 387-89: usquine valuisti? 
perpetuo recte, dum quidem illic fui; verum in portum huc ut sum 
advectus, nescio qui animus mihi dolet. nausea edepol factum 
credo; verum actutum apscesserit. For this Vss. 368—73 have well 
prepared the way. In Ru. 510, 511 Labrax, recently shipwrecked, 
cries: perii! animo male fit. contine quaeso caput. CHAR. 
pulmoneum edepol nimis velim vomitum vomas.” 


1That people at Athens were willing, however, to travel for the mere pleasure of 
seeing new sights, i. e., with an attitude of mind somewhat akin to that of the modern 
tourist can be demonstrated by Thuc. vi. 24.3. Speaking of the motives which made 
the Athenians so enthusiastic for the Sicilian expedition Thucydides says: kal %pws 
évérece Tots maowv dpuolws éxmdedoat: Tots uev yap mpecBurépas ws } KatacTpevouevacs ep’ 
& erdeov 4} ovdev dv chareioay peyddnv Sivamv, rots 5°’ év TH HAckLa THs Te 
adrovons r60w bWews Kal Oewplas kal edérXmides SvTes cwOhoerOa. 

Now and then we get a fleeting hint of this sort in Plautus. In Cur. 339 the para- 
site, describing his meeting with the soldier in Caria, says: rogat (me) quid veniam 
Cariam; dico me illo advenisse animi caussa. We may set here also the references 
to the crowds that gathered to witness the Panathenaic procession at Athens (Mer. 
61-68, Cur. 644-52), games at Tarentum (Men. 24-28), and at Sicyon (Cis. 156, 157). 
In Cis. 156, 157 nothing is said directly of the attendance of spectators at the games, 
but it was the presence of such spectators (bent primarily on amusement, but willing, 
no doubt, to take advantage of the trading opportunities afforded by such an occasion) 
that made it worth the mercator’s while to come to Sicyon. 

An interesting passage is Men. 247, 248. Messenio, using the freedom allowed to a 
trusted slave, has been chiding his master for spending so much time, energy, and 
money in a fruitless quest (230-41). He concludes: 

in scirpo nodum quaeris. quin nos hinec domum 

redimus, nisi si historiam scripturi sumus? 
‘““Why don’t we go home unless we are gathering materials for a book of travels?’’ 
For the sense given to historiam cf., e. g., Lucian’s ’AdnOhs ‘Ioropla. 

2 Rolfe **Some References to Seasickness in the Ancient Writers’? Proc. Am. 
Phil. Assoc., xxxiv, p. v, cites only Am. 329, Mer. 388 from Plautus. Certain other 
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Portitores.—On returning from foreign parts travelers had to 
face the portitores.' In St. 366-69 we read: 


dum percontor portitores ecquae navis venerit 
ex Asia, negant venisse: conspicatus sum interim 
cercurum, quo ego me maiorem non vidisse censeo. 


The portitores were evidently authorities on the arrival or non- 
arrival of ships, presumably because every ship had to report to 
them and be examined by them.’ Of the nature of this examina- 
tion we get a good hint in Men. 114-18: “Every time I go any- 
where you want to know all about it,” says husband to wife; 
portitorem domum duxi, ita omnem mihi rem necesse eloqui est, 
quidquid egi atque ago. 

To the portitores letters came (see Ph. 149,150). That they 
broke open and inspected letters appears from Tr. 788-95; cf. 
793 ff.: si opsignatas non feret, dici hoc potest, apud portitorem 
eas resignatas sibi inspectasque esse. 

Money (portorium), for port fees and tariff dues, I suppose, 
was paid to the portitores; it would seem that until such dues 
were paid nothing could be removed from a ship. Cf. Tr. 1103-8: 
curre in Piraeum ... . iubeto Sangarionem quae imperaverim 
curare ut ecferantur (ex navi), et tu itosimul. solutumst portitori 
iam portorium: nihil est morae.’ 


passages lie somewhat close to our subject; in these evidence accumulates that voy- 
aging on the deep was not viewed as an unalloyed pleasure. In Ba. 105, 106 the 
Athenian Bacchis says to her sister: uti navi vecta’s, credo, timida es. In Men. 226- 
28 Messenio tells how pleasant it is to get to land (but he has been traveling for 
five years and is sick from surfeiting on too much). For references to buffeting 
by the waves see Mi. 414, Mo. 481-37, St. 419, 420. In Poe. 210 ff. a woman, in a 
canticum, brings navis et mulier together as things liable to give one trouble. In 
Tr. 1087-89 there is a general reference to hardships on the sea, with special allusion 
to praedones (cf. 827, 838). In Hec. 415-25 Sosia, just back from Imbros, says: non 
hercle verbis . ... dici potest tantum quam re ipsa navigare incommodumst. In 
421-23 he continues: 
dies triginta aut plus eo in navi fui, 
quom interea semper mortem expectabam miser; 
ita usque advorsa tempestate usi sumus. 
But triginta dies can hardly be taken literally. To the slave (as to the meretrix, Hee. 
85-93) there was only one place in the world, Athens. Cf. p. 285, n.1. 
1Qn the meaning of portitor see Norden on Aen. vi. 298, and my paper in the 
School Review XIII, p. 493. 
2In Ph. 462 Demipho says: percontatum ibo ad portum (i. e., probably, ad porti- 
tores), quoad se recipiat. Hec. 76, 77 is similar. 
’These bonafide payments light up certain figurative uses of portorium. In As. 
158 the lena says to Argyrippus: quam magis te in altum capessis, tam aestus te in 
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Tabernae.—Travelers occasionally put up at taverns. In 
Men. 435-37 Menaechmus bids Messenio take the pedisequi 
(and the vasa) to a taberna devorsoria.' At 557 Menaechmus 
goes off to seek Messenio; after a fruitless quest he exclaims 
(703): immersit aliquo sese, credo, in ganeum, in his impatience 
substituting the disreputable ganewm (As. 887) for taberna 
devorsoria. In Ps. 658, 659 (the real) Harpax says: 

ego devortor extra portam huc in tabernam tertiam’ 
apud anum illam doliarem, claudam, crassam, Chrysidem. 


Harpax, departing (660), bids Pseudolus send for him when 
the deno returns. Meanwhile, he says, he will dine at the taberna 
and then sleep (664); cf. 661: nam ut lassus veni de via, me 
volo curare. He waits in vain for Pseudolus there (1116—20).* 
Costume.—Hints may be got here and there of the costume of 
travelers. A marked feature of this was the petasus, the broad- 
brimmed hat.‘ In the Amphitruo Jupiter and Amphitruo are 
garbed exactly alike, except that Jupiter has a torulus aureus sub 
petaso (144, 145, 121-23, 131-35). Sosia is distinguishable 
from Mercury only by the pinnulae on his petasus (141-43, 
124-30, 265, 441-46, 455-58, 600, 601). In 443-45 Sosia says 
of Mercury: itidem habet petasum ac vestitum: tam consimilest 
atque ego; sura, pes, statura, tonsus, etc. We must suppose 
that the petasus was hanging down Mercury’s back; otherwise 
the tonsus would not be observable.’ Harpax, a cacula militis, 


portum refert. ego pol istum portitorem privabo portorio. Of. also 241, 242: porti- 
torum (portuum, Lindsay) simillumae sunt ianuae lenoniae: si adfers, tum patent: si 
non est quod des, aedes non patent. 

10f. 986, 987, 1035-37. 

2We note two things about this taberna. (1) It is tertia extra portam. One who 
remembers how relatively numerous the tabernae are in Pompeii just within the 
gates, as in Stabian Street, or just without the gates, as in the Street of the Tombs, 
will appreciate this passage. (2) The taberna is kept by an anus. We may compare 
copa Syrisca of the Copa, and cum venali Cyane succincta lagona of Juvenal viii. 162. 
We may compare also the tavern sign at Pompeii which represents a hostess reckon- 
ing the dues of a departing guest. St. Augustine (De civ. Dei xviii. 18) refers to 
hostesses. 

3In Tru. 697 Truculentus, about to enter the house of Phronesium, the meretrix, 
calls it a taberna devorsoria, where he will be sure to get bad treatment. Of. Wroth 
in Smith Dict. of Antiq., s. v. “*Caupona,” on the character of ancient taverns. 
4See Smith Dict. of Antigq. II, p. 428, Marquardt Privatl. p. 572. 
5 For this mode of wearing the petasus see Smith loc. cit. 
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wears the petasus (Ps. 1186; cf. 735). The sycophanta in the 
Trinummus wears an extraordinarily wide petasus; Charmides, 
who is watching him, exclaims (851): pol hic quidem fungino 
generest; capite se totum tegit.' 

The pallium is the ordinary costume of men in the plays: (cf. the 
term ‘“‘fabula palliata”). It was sometimes worn, too, on jour- 
neys. Sosia, sent forward by night by the impatient Amphitruo, 
wears tunicae consutae (Am. 367) and pallium (294). In the 
Rudens Labrax, the leno, after the shipwreck, is wearing a tuni- 
cula and a pallium (549, 550). This was his costume at the 
outset, for of a change of costume there is no hint; the shipwreck 
kept him too busy for that.’ 

The miles (or his messenger) regularly wears a chlamys 
(Cur. 632, Ep. 435, 486, Poe. 620, 644, Ps. 735, 963, 964, 1101, 
1139, 1143, 1184), a petasus (Ps. 735, 1186), and a machaera 
(Ba. 887, Cur. 567, 632, Ps. 592, 735, 1185, Mer. 926, Tru. 
927, 627). In Mer. 830-944 Charinus talks of leaving home, 
not militatum, but to search for his lost love. His costume has 
its points of resemblance, however, to that of a miles. When 
ready to depart he wears a chlamys (912). On hearing that his 
love is close at hand, he changes his mind about going and calls 
a slave out to take his chlamys and give him a pallium (cf. 912, 
913 with 922). Presently he resolves again to go, and again 
calls for his chlamys (921, 922). He has a zona (925), a 
machaera (926), and an ampulla (927).* 


1Mr. Wroth (Smith Dict. of Antiq. I, p. 388) thinks this was a causea. In Pe. 
155 Sagaristio is instructed to wear tunica, zona, chlamys, and causea while he poses 
as the messenger who had brought the stolen maiden from Persia. In Mi. 1178 the 
causea is worn by a sailor. 


2See also Cur. 355. 


8The machaera marked the wearer at once as a soldier or a peregrinus (cf. Pe. 
155-57, Ps. 917, 918). The Athenians were the first of the Greeks to abandon the habit 
of wearing arms (Thuc. i. 6. 1-3). Cf. also the story told by Herod. vi. 35 of Miltiades: 
dpéwy rods Aoddyxous wapibvras éoOijra Exovras odk éyxwplnv Kal alymas mpoo- 
eBwoaro kal ope mpocehOodor érnyyeldato Karaywyhy Kal gelna. 


4For this ampulla cf. Naudet ad loc.: ‘*mos erat pedes oleo ungere, antequam 
calceos induerent (he cites Hesychius in support of this statement): itaque peregre 
abeuntes ampullam secum portabant, quae oleum in eum usum suppeditaret. Cf. 
also, perhaps, Pe. 124, with Naudet’s note. 
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To the costume of Sagaristio in the Persa reference has already 
been made (p. 296,n.1). Cf. also 462, 463, also said of that 
costume. 

The ornatus thalassicus is described in Mi. 1177-82: 


facito uti venias ornatu huc ad nos nauclerico; 

causeam habeas ferrugineam, scutulam ob oculos laneam, 
palliolum habeas ferrugineum (nam is colos thalassicust), 

id conexum in umero laevo, exfafillato bracchio, 

praecinctus aliqui: adsimulato quasi gubernator sies; 

atque apud hunc senem omnia haec sunt, nam is piscatores habet. 


We may assume that this costume was worn by the mercator, 
whom Plautus so often mentions. That it was readily recog- 
nizable as a sailor’s costume appears from Mi. 1281-83: nescio 
quis eccum incedit ornatu quidem thalassico. . . . . nauclerus 
hicquidem est." In As. 69 there is a reference to the nauclericus 
ornatus, but no description. 

In the Poenulus Hanno, a Carthaginian, comes to Calydon. 
His costume is manifestly distinctive; it is recognized at once as 
Punic by Milphio and his master Agorastocles (977) and as 
African by Antamoenides, the miles (1304). He wears no pallium 
(976); his tunic is long, and has long hanging sleeves (1298, 
1303), so that Milphio, watching him approach, asks (975): sed 
quae illaec avis est quae huc cum tunicis advenit? He is called 
tunicatus in 1121. In 1008 Milphio asks him why, though he 
has no sona (zona), he has come to Calydon.* To Antamoenides, 
the miles, Hanno seems to be garbed like a woman (1303). 

Of women’s traveling costume we get but meager hints. In 
Ep. 527 Philippa, a native of Epidaurus, but resident now in 
Thebes, is in Athens looking for her daughter. As soon as he 
sees her Periphanes says (533): quis illaec est mulier timido 
pectore peregre adveniens .... ? Philippa had said nothing 


1The scutula lanea (Mi. 1178, 1430) is not a regular part of the costume. The 
pseudo-nauclerus explains (1306-10): amoris caussa hercle hoc ego oculo utor minus. 
On ferrugineus see editors here, Merrill and Ellis on Oatullus lxiv. 227, Munro on 
Luer. iv. 76. 


2In Ps. 738 Pseudolus says of the substitute Harpax: manuleatam tunicam habere 
hominem addecet. See Lorenz ad loc. 
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to indicate that she was peregrina.’ According to Pe. 157 Saturio’s 
daughter is to be ornata lepide in peregrinum modum, that she 
may pose as a captive from Arabia via Persia. In 464 Toxilus 
says of her: tum hanc hospitam autem crepidula ut graphice decet! 
The Menaechmi presents an interesting phenomenon. Had the 
Syracusan Menaechmus worn the usual traveling costume, no one 
in Epidamnus would have confused him with his brother, or at 
any rate explanations would soon have been forthcoming and the 
chain of events out of which the play is built could not have 
happened. Plautus therefore (and, we may suppose, his original) 
for this play disregarded the facts of travel and ignored the 
whole matter of costume. Cf. Langen, Plautinische Studien, 
pp. 148, 149. 
Pedisequi.—The traveler who comes home from abroad com- 
monly has with him two pedisequi. These pedisequi are usually 
mutae personae.' They are present on the stage in Am. 551-854, 
Ba, 385-525, Men. 226-445 (cf. 436, 986), Poe. 930-1173 (see 
978-80). Hec. 359, 360 would seem to show (what we should a 
priori expect) that such pedisequi went with the traveler from 
home and were with him at every stage of his journey, for when 


Pamphilus says: tu pueris curre, Parmeno, obviam atque eis onera 
adiuta, Parmeno rejoins: quid? non sciunt ipsi viam domum qua 
veniant? Cf. 409, 429.’ 


1 We have evidence elsewhere that foreign costumes are instantly recognizable as 
such. Cf. p. 296, n.3. In Tr. 852 Charmides says of the sycophanta: Hilurica facies 
videtur hominis, eo ornatu advenit. Cf. also Poe. 656, 675, 801, Ps. 616-22, 964, Hun. 
313-18. 

2Sometimes the traveler has but one attendant. In As. 382 the messenger who 
comes to pay the money has a puer; in Ba. 573 ff. the soldier’s messenger has a puer. 
In Tru. 482 ff. (see 535) the miles has a puer. Cf. also Cur. 390, Ep. 437. If the 
traveler comes straight from ship to stage, he has two attendants (for then his bag- 
gage must be taken care of); if he comes from lodgings in town he has but one. We 
may remember with profit the fact that hoplites (at least) in the Athenian army had 
servants with them; see Thuc. vi. 102. 2, and Mr. Spratt’s note (p. 364, ll. 2,3). Poe. 
978, 979 may show that Hanno had more than two pedisequi with him, but he had 
made an exceptionally long journey. 

On the other hand in Mer. 852 ff. Charinus, who is resolved to go from home, has 
no attendant. In 910 ff., when he wishes to exchange his chlamys for a pallium, he has 
to call a puer from the house. Finally, beside the pedisequi, a traveler often had with 
him a favorite or trusted slave. So in the Bacchides Mnesilochus had Chrysalus with 
him; in the Mercator Charinus had with him on his two-year trading-trip his one-time 
paedagogus (90, 91, 108, 109). 
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Baggage.—Travelers carried at times a goodly amount of bag- 
gage. In the Amphitruo reference is made to gifts, including a 
patera aurea, presented to Amphitruo by the vanquished Teloboae 
(137-39, 260, 261, 418-20, 760). The patera is supposed to be 
in a cistula (420), which is sealed (421). At 629 Amphitruo 
says to Sosia: vide ex navi ecferantur quae imperavi iam omnia. 
Later, Amphitruo has with him a sealed cistellula (773-97) ; 
Sosia opens it (787 ff.), but finds no patera within. 

In Ep, 22, 23 when Thesprio asserts that his master is back in 
Athens Epidicus exclaims: ubi is ergost? nisi si in vidulo aut si 
in mellina attulisti. In Men. 350, 986, 1035 we have reference 
to baggage, vasa. Part of this is a marsuppium cum viatico, in a 
vidulus (1036, 1037, 254, 255, 384-86, 701-3, etc.); in the 
vidulus is a peniculus (286, 391). In the Miles Philocomasium, 
when she leaves the soldier, has aurum et vestis (981, 982, 1099, 
1100, 1301-1314, etc.) ; several bearers are needed to carry her 
possessions (1191, 1301 ff., 1427). In Poe. 978-81 Hanno has 
pedisequi, sarcinati omnes; they are so burdened that Milphio 
calls them servi veteres antiquique (they are bent like old men). 

In the Rudens reference is made repeatedly to a vidulus 
belonging to the leno (545, 546, 936 a, 963 ff., 988-93, ete.). The 
leather covering of the vidulus is colored (997-1000). Vs. 1177 
shows that the vidulus is heavy. And well it may be, for it con- 
tains much. First we may name the crepundia, by which Palae- 
stra is proven to be the daughter of Daemones; these include 
ensiculus aureolus litteratus, securicula ancipes, itidem aurea, lit- 
terata, sicilicula argenteola et duae conexae maniculae et sucula, 
and bulla aurea (1156-71). All these are in a cistella of wood 
(1109, 1133, 389-93, 1081-86, etc.). There is money, too, in 
the vidulus (395, 396), in a marsuppium (1313-15). For a 
general description of the contents see 1309-20; they include 
aurum atque argentum magnum, nummi octingenti aurei in mar- 
suppio, praeterea centum minaria Philippica in pasceolo sorsus, 
talentum argenti commodum magnum ... . in crumina, prae- 
terea sinus, cantharus, epichysis, gaulus, cyathus.' Charmides, 


1Someone may object that the leno is lying, but (1) the vidulus was now open 
before the eyes of Daemones and Gripus, neither of whom comments on or disputes 
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the leno’s hospes, had had a sacciperium, in which was a marsup- 
pium, plenum auri (547, 548). 

In Tr. 1105, 1106 Charmides refers to things which he desires 
to have brought up from his ship. In Hec. 359 Pamphilus bids 
Parmeno run to meet the pueri and to help them with their 
burdens. In the Truculentus the soldier has brought two ancil- 
lae ex Syria (530-33), a perula (535), a pallula ex Phrygia (536, 
539), tus ex Arabia, amomum ex Ponto (539, 540), gifts which 
might be sold for twenty minae (543, 544).’ 

The passages thus far cited all deal with travel over seas. In 
the Heauton a meretrix comes from Athens to stay a short time 
ruri (245 ff., 311 ff.); she is bringing with her much baggage 
(245-48, 252-54, 451, 452, 739-45).” Cf. Hec. 611 f.: et compone 
quae tecum simul (sc. rus) ferantur, said by Laches to his wife.’ 

Thanksgiving by returned travelers.—The returned traveler 
commonly gives thanks to the gods for his safe return. Cf. Ba. 
346, 347: ubi nunc est ergo meus... . filius? deos atque 
amicos iit salutatum ad forum. In St. 402-5 Epignomus gives 
thanks to Neptune and the Tempestates for his safe return, and 
to Mercury for his success in trading. In 623 Pamphilippus says: 
deos salutabo modo, poste ad te continuo transeo (cf. Ph. 311, 
312). Sometimes the thanks are not wholly courteous, as in Mo. 
431-37. Tr. 820-88 is the most elaborate passage that can be 
cited in this connection; in 838, 839 its tone approaches that of 
Mo. 431 ff. Sometimes we have a sacrifice of thanksgiving or the 
formal payment of vows. In Am. 946-48 Amphitruo bids vasa 
pura adornari mihi, ut quae apud legionem vota vovi si domum 
rediissem salvos, ea ego exsolvam omnia (cf. 966-68). In Oap. 
843-51 the parasite takes it for granted that there will be a sacri- 
fice and a feast, because Philocrates has returned, bringing with 
him the slave who had run away years before. The kinsmen of 


the leno’s statements, (2) the leno was removing his whole fortune from Cyrene to 
Sicily (49-63, etc.). 


1] purposely omit such cases as those of the brothers in the Stichus, who return 
home after two years, each in a ship of his own, richly laden (374-83) ; such passages 
have to do rather with general trade. 

2 For a commentary on the things a meretrix might bring with her see 7’. 250-54. 

3In Ba. 349 there is a reference to mules as carriers; cf. Mo. 4380, 778-82, Ph. 561. 
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voyagers sometimes give thanks or make a sacrifice in connection 
with their return. In Ep. 314-16 Epidicus explains that his 
master had bidden him hire a fidicina, to play for him dum rem 
divinam faceret, because his son was home again (414-18, 499- 
501). In St. 396, 397 the wife of Epignomus gives orders for a 
sacrifice, because she has heard of his safe return. 

Greetings to returned travelers.—In many passages we have 
words of courteous greeting to a traveler just returned; these 
include congratulations, inquiries after his health at present and 
during his voyage. Salvos sis, Mnesiloche, salvom te advenisse 
gaudeo (Ba. 456), said by father to son, is typical. Cf. Hee. 
455-57, also said by father to son. Typical again is Mo. 448, 
449: ere, salve, salvom te advenisse gaudeo. usquin valuisti? 
usque, ut vides. factum optume. How stereotyped the formula 
was may be seen from 7'r. 1073, 1074: o mi ere exoptatissume, 
salve. salve, Stasime. salvom te... .  scio et credo tibi. 
The other passages pertinent here are Mo. 805, 806 (senex to 
senex), St. 505-9 (senex, who is virtually a parasitus, to his sons- 
in-law), Am. 714-16, 799, 800 (wife to husband: cf. 680 ff.), Mo. 
1128, 1129 (adulescens to senex), Tr. 1180-82 (son to father), 
Ph. 254-56 (adulescens to uncle), Hp. 126-29, Ph. 286 (slave to 
master), Ph. 609-611 (slave to master’s brother), Hec. 81-84 
(slave to meretrix), Tru. 503, 504 (ancilla to miles), St. 465-67, 
470, 471, 583-86 (parasite to senex), Hec. 353 (mother to son), 
Poe. 685, 686 (leno to vilicus, who is masquerading as a miles), 
Ep. 7-11, 17-19 (slave to slave), Heaut. 406, 407 (amica to lover). 
In Eun. 976 Parmeno, in sore distress, catching sight of his 
older master coming rure, cries: salvom te advenire, ere, gaudeo. 
In Mer. 366 ff. father and son meet after two years; the father is 
solicitous enough (367, 369, 371, 387-89), but certain special 
circumstances prevent the utterance of the usual formulas.’ 


1With these passages we may compare many others later, e. g., Horace Carm. i. 5. 
13-16, and the numerous examples of the payment of such vows afforded by Italian 
churches, for instance, the Church of S. Antonino at Sorrento. Cf., too, the thanks- 
giving ordered by Dido (Aen. i. 632) for the safe coming of Aeneas; she gives a dinner 
also (637-42, 695-756; see below, p. 302). Cf. also the conduct of Aufidius Luscus in 
Horace Serm. i. 5. 35,36. Am. 180-84 bears, I think, on this subject; see my paper in 
the Classical Review VII, pp. 21, 22. 


2Congratulations are sometimes extended to the family (see 77. 1178). The prac- 
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Banquet to returned traveler.—It was usual to give a dinner 
party to one just returned from foreign travel, on the very day 
of his return (hodie, Ba. 94, Mer. 949, Mo. 1129, Pe. 710, St. 
511). Cf. Ba. 186, 94: ego sorori meae cenam hodie dare volo 
viaticam (95-102), 536, 537 (Pistoclerus to Mnesilochus: salvos 
quom peregre advenis, cena detur), Cur. 251-53, 384-88, 728 
(Phaedromus here invites the miles, just back from Caria, to 
dinner; still, he is to marry the soldier’s sister), Mer. 98, 99 
(dinner to an Athenian at Rhodes by his hospes there), Mo. 
1129-34, Pe. 709, 710, Poe 1151 (dinner by Agorastocles to 
his newly found uncle), Tru. 127. In St. 587-91 the parasite 
expresses his regret that he is not rich enough to invite Pam- 
philippus to dinner. In S#, 510-13 Antipho recognizes his obli- 
gation to invite the brothers, his sons-in-law, who are just back 
from Asia, to dinner hodie. Since, however, he has been fore- 
stalled in this, he invites them for the next day.’ 

Conveyances.—At the very beginning of this paper I quoted 
Blamner’s statement that we need an account of traveling vehicles 
in ancient times. On this theme the plays throw no light. I 


have noted no passage in which there is reference to any kind of 
vehicle as actually used in land travel. This is natural, since, as 
was said above (p. 16), land travel in the plays involves move- 


tice of courteously greeting the returned traveler is in some passages burlesqued (see 
Ba. 184-87, Cur. 306, 307, Mer. 947-50, Ep. 395). 

Since the plays present to us pictures usually of returning, not of departing, trav- 
elers, we get few examples of farewells. Still, in Mer. 659 Charinus declares that he is 
going home to say good-by to father and mother and then go away; in 830-37 he bids 
an elaborate farewell to his house (cf. 866). Of. also the farewell of the meretrix when 
she leaves the soldier (Mi. 1311-43). 


1In St, 415 Epignomus himself gives a cena, at his own house, hodie, to which he 
invites his father-in-law. In 515 ff. his brother declines Antipho’s invitation for the 
morrow, and says: *‘Come rather to my house the day after.’”’ But the play makes it 
plain that no love was lost between Antipho and the brothers; the old man is rather 
despicable. In Heaut. 183 Clitipho has brought Clinia home from the ship to dinner, 
but this dinner would have taken place independently of Clinia’s coming, in connec- 
tion with the Dionysia. 

In St. 430-52, 661-65, 683 ff., two slaves, on returning with the brothers, have a cena. 
In Ep. 7, 8 we have two slaves talking: venire salvom gaudeo. quid ceterum quod eo 
adsolet? (sc. addi. I follow A, against Lindsay) cena tibi dabitur. spondeo . 
quid? me accepturum, si dabis. 

Here, too, we have burlesque at times (see Cur. 660, 661, Ba. 184-87, Mer. 946-50, 
Mo. 1004-7, Am. 153-63, 285, 286, 296, 664, 665). The passages cited just above, describing 
the cena of the slaves, perhaps belong here, too. With this matter of the cena, on its 
serious side, compare the cena given to Aeneas and the Trojans, Aen. i. 637-42, 695-756. 
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ment only between some city and its portus or its suburbs; such 
travel was pursued on foot. quadrigae are mentioned in Am. 450, 
As. 279, Aul. 600, Poe. 369, St. 291, but in figurative or extra- 
vagant expressions.’ In Men. 863, 865 Menaechmus talks of 
mounting a currus, but he is feigning madness. In Mer. 931 
(likewise, I take it, a parody of some tragedy), Charinus fancies 
himself mounting a currus, and taking the reins in hand, but in 
932 he is on foot! In Mo. 778-82, 429, 430 there is reference to 
muli clitellarii (cf. Ba. 349, Ph. 561), but there is no proof that 
we must think of them as carrying riders too. 

Ships of different kinds are referred to, but none is described. 
The term most often used is navis; references need not be given. 
We find navis mercatoria in Ba. 236, navis oneraria in Poe. 651. 
Other terms are navis cercurus (Mer. 86) and cercurus alone 
(St. 368, 369: conspicatus sum . . . . cercurum, quo ego me ma- 
iorem non vidisse censeo, 413 incercuro, in stega) ; celox, Cap. 874: 
filium tuom modo in portu . . . . vidi in puplica celoce (in As. 
258, Mi. 986, Ps. 1306 celox is figuratively used; so too celocula, 
Mi. 1006); lembus, Ba. 279, 286 ff., 305 ff., 958, of the pirate 
ship.’ For ratis and catapirateria in a figurative passage see 
Aul. 597, 598. In Mer. 259, 193, Demipho puts off in a lembus 
to his son’s ship, just arrived from Rhodes, exactly as the traveler 
today, in Mediterranean ports, still puts off in a rowboat to board 
incoming or outgoing vessels.* 

In general the traveler-in Plautus and Terence goes abroad in 
his own ship. In Mer. 86 ff. we read that Charinus’ father had 
a navis cercurus specially built for him. Sometimes, however, a 
ship is hired or chartered. In the Rudens the leno sets out from 
Cyrene for Sicily in a navis conducta (57,58). In Ad. 224, 225 
Syrus says to the leno: aiunt . . . . coemisse hinc quae illuc (to 


1In Am, 422 Amphitruo’s seal is cum quadrigis sol exoriens. 


2In 292 it is called ratis. Contrast Men. 442: ducit lembum dierectum navis prae- 
datoria (in figurative expression). In a figurative expression, Poe. 507, corbitae are 
named as notoriously slow (cf. 543). In the burlesque passage, 7'r. 942, a horiola is 
used, to sail up a stream. 

3In As. 519 reference is made to the casteria of a ship, in Cis. 121, to sand ballast 
(saburra), in As. 518 to the portisculus, with which the gubernator beat time to indi- 
cate the stroke (cf. Mer. 695-97 : in mari solet hortator remiges hortarier), all in figura- 
tive expressions. For references to the handling of a ship see Merc. 174 ff., 191 ff. In 
Men, 402-4, Mi. 915-21 we have fleeting allusions to ship-building. 
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Cyprus) veheres multa, navem conductam. One could take passage 
in a ship owned by another; the Lemnian consort of Chremes did this 
(Ph. 571, 572, 576). One could send a letter thus (M7. 130, 131)." 
Routes.—The ships of the Greeks commonly followed the 
coast-lines. ‘“‘The most important route led northward from 
Aegina, Corinth, and Athens, by way of Euboea, . . . . Thasos, 
Imbros, Lemnos, .... to the Black Sea.’ Here the 

leading traders were Miletus, and her sister-cities, with Megara, 
Athens, and, later, Rhodes.”” With this northern route the plays 
have little to do; the references to Euboea, Thasos, Imbros, 
Lemnos, Megara, and Corinth are not numerous. ‘Another 
important route,” continues Mr. Edwards, ‘‘crossed the Aegean 
N. E. by Euboea, Chios (the great slave-mart), and Lesbos, and 
so reached Clazomenae and Phocaea; another, bearing eastward 
by the Cyclades to Miletus and Ephesus, was associated with 
branch lines connecting Athens and the Peloponnese with Crete, 
Rhodes, Cyprus, Phoenicia, and Egypt.” The careful reader of 
the geographical data collected on pp. 5-12, and of the accounts of 
travel in pp. 19-24, 281-93, will see that the latter route is the one 
which the writers of the plays have most frequently in mind, natu- 
rally, because they wrote in the time of the Diadochi, when men’s 
thoughts had been turned to Asia and to Egypt by the achieve- 
ments of Alexander and his successors.’ “To the west the most 
important route circumnavigated the Peloponnese to Leucas and 
Corcyra, and thence struck across to Italy, Sicily, and beyond.” 
For this route, too, the plays supply abundant evidence. Finally, 
we may note that the Poenulus points to a regular route from 
Yarthage (and other African points) to western Greece, as the 
Rudens (629-31) points te movement between Cyrene and Capua.‘ 

BARNARD COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


1In Mer. 74, 75 a ship is referred to, metretas quae trecentas tolleret. 

2H. J. Edwards, in Whibley’s Companion to Greek Studies, p. 428. 

3Cf. Naudet on Mer.i. 1.76. Philippi, Philippei (nummi) in expressions of money, 
point the same way; cf., e. g., Poe. 165, 166, 415, 558, 781, Tr. 955 965, 1158, etc. 

4 There is very little in the plays that throws light on the rate of travel, and to that 
little reference has already been made. For Harpax’s quick journey from Sicyon to 
Athens see p. 16, n. 1; for the parasite’s journey from Epidaurus to Caria see p. 6, n. 1 
(latter part). If Caria is, as I have maintained in that note, the district in Asia, the time 
given for the round trip between Epidaurus and Caria is entirely too short. But, as I 
have argued there, we are not to take Plautus here seriously. 
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By Witi1am Scorr Frercuson 


The excellent article of Dr. Clark in Classical Philology I, 
pp- 313 ff., has convinced me that the archonship of Philippos, 
and hence the death of Menander, do really belong to 292/1 B. co. 
His proof, which is grounded on the sound maxim that the birth- 
years of celebrities were often ascertained in antiquity by calcu- 
lation, while the years of their death rested upon contemporary 
records, starts with the pretty demonstration that Menander and 
Epicurus became ephebes, the former in 325/4, the latter in 
324/83. Dr. Clark is thus enabled to maintain the report of 
Strabo that the philosopher and the comedian were ovvépnBor, 
while he discards the false combination that, for this reason, they 
were both born in 342/1. 342/1 was the well-established birth- 
year of Epicurus; the birth-year of Menander, on the other hand, 
was 343/2, and since he lived 52 years his death occurred in 
292/1, or, as is otherwise recorded, in the thirty-second year of 
Ptolemy Soter’s reign (323/2-285). 

There are still some weak places in this argument, but it is 
doubtless the best solution of the problem thus far reached,’ and 
it is not invalidated by Wilhelm’s new doctrine of the Baovrela 
(Urk., pp. 215 ff.), or by his redating of 7G. II 2. 975 f. (ibid., 
pp. 63 ff.). In my Priests of Asklepios (p. 150) I rashly affirmed 
that the location of Philippos in 293/2 was now beyond doubt. 
This I should like to emend. What I should have said is that 
the sequence Philippos-Kimon is indubitable; for that the words 
used to characterize the activity of Phaidros, hoplite-general in 
Kimon’s year («al tHv wéduv édevOdpav Kai Snuoxparoupévny avrd- 
vowov trapédwxevy Kal Todis vdwous Kupiouvs Tois web’ éavtov IG. IT 
331), presuppose the presence in the city of the oligarchic leaders, 

1Wilhelm Urkunden dramatischer Auffiihrungen, pp. 249f., uses the same argu- 
ments as Clark, but he is apparently afraid of the logical conclusion. Menander, he 
says, ‘‘Konnte als Mann von (freilich noch nicht erreichten) 52 Jahren bezeichnet 


werden ”’ in the end of 293/2. In other words he was 52 in 292/1. 
[CuassicaAL PurLo.oey II, July, 1907] 305 
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exiled in 307/6 and recalled in Philippos’ archonship, should be 
manifest to anyone who has studied the party struggles of Athens 
at this period. Beloch, indeed, asserts the contrary (Griech. 
Gesch. III 2, p. 36). But apart from the improbability of a 
dangerous revolutionary activity being displayed by a small band 
of dispersed and discredited exiles, we have the authority of 
Philochoros, who states expressly that no constitutional -crisis 
preceded the return of the oligarchs." On the other hand, if the 
danger referred to in the decree was the disposition of Demetrius 
to re-establish the exiles, Phaidros could have had no share as 
hoplite-general in averting it, since the pleasure of the king was 
not revealed till the year of Philippos. At its beginning it lay 
in the province of prophecy to foretell the recall of the oligarchs.’ 

It may accordingly be taken as demonstrated that Philippos 
preceded Kimon directly. But so far as this datwm is concerned, 
Philippos-Kimon may be placed in either 293/2—292/1 or 292/1- 
2917/0. 

Phaidros, however, as hoplite-general in Kimon’s year, 7reps- 
oTavTwy Té. mode Kaipav Svoxdr\wv Sivepirakev tHv eipnvnv The 


xopar, atropawopevos ael TA KpaTioTa, Kal Tov GiToY ex THS yoOpas 


Kal Tos GAXous KapTrovs aiTios éyéveTo eioxomicOHva, cupBouvrEvoas 
Ta Snpw. cuvtedécar . . . . (erasure of about 38 letters because of 
some reference to Demetrius). The country was thus in danger, 
but the threatened invasion did not ensue, and the crops were 
harvested in safety. The attack was expected in harvest time, 
that is, in March-April of 291 or 290. This peril of Attica can 
be brought into connection with two events only —with the second 
revolt of Boeotia, and the appearance of the Aetolians on the 
frontier. The first of these occurrences is not dated strictly, 
but from the general account of Plutarch (Demetrius 39 f.) it is 
possible, indeed, that the siege of Thebes lasted as late as March— 
April 291, but it is improbable that the prospects of the revolters 
were at that time so good that the democrats in Athens were 


1 Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Reiske), p. 637. 


2Ibid., rod 5° émavrou rodde diehOdvros, érépov 5’ eloidvros. Then follows the omen 
of a dog on the Acropolis, and its application by the seer, Philochoros himself, to the 
recall of the exiles. The annalistic arrangement of Philochoros’ ’Ar@{s makes it clear 
that we have to do with the beginning of the year in which the main incident occurred. 
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tempted to secede also, or that it was feasible for the Boeotians 
or Aetolians to break through the Macedonian lines and menace 
Attica in their rear. Still, this contingency cannot be excluded 
altogether. On the other hand, the Aetolians hung upon the 
Attic frontier in the early half of 290. This we know from the 
celebrated IJthyphallos, sung when Demetrius came to Athens 
later on, in Boedromion (September ) of this same year.’ His 
point of departure on this occasion was Corcyra, where he had 
been dallying with Lanassa, Pyrrhus’ runaway wife, instead of 
attending to his proper business. The Aetolians took the oppor- 
tunity of his absence to plunder his possessions far and near. 
They even seized the Delphic sanctuary (290/89, i.e., before 
Boedromion, JG. II 309). The Athenians were obliged to fight 
in their own defense. Hence the appeal made to the king in the 
Ithyphallos to take the Aetolians in hand himself. 

Another course was open to Athens in this emergency. It 
might have joined the Aetolians and Pyrrhus, and thus have taken 
sides against its overlord, and this was, in fact, what the people 
wished to do; but a revolt at this time would have been most 
unwise, as the events of the next few months showed. Hence 
Phaidros took credit to himself at a later date, not for preventing 
the revolt—he was too shrewd a man to jeopardize the honors he 
was soliciting by appearing as the opponent of so desirable an 
issue — but for forestallingitsconsequences. Secession, he claimed, 
and with good reason, would have resulted in Demetrius’ taking 
the control of affairs from the democrats and giving it to the 
extreme oligarchs, who, embittered by a long exile, would have 
instituted a reign of terror in the city. The temptation to break 
away from Demetrius was at this time all the greater in that, in 
the very last days of Phaidros’ generalship (supposing Kimon to 
have been archon in 291/0), or in the very first week of that of 
his successor, a Ptolemaic fleet under the command of Zenon 
appeared in Attic waters. It conveyed a gift of corn to Athens, 

1Athenaeus vi. 253c. The last doubt as to the connection of the Ithyphallos with 
the coming of Demetrius to Athens in September of 290 has been set aside by the 
recent discovery of Bourguet (L’ administration financiére du sanctuaire pythique 


au ive siecle avant J.C., pp. 141 ff.; cf. Pomtow Klio VI, pp. 92 f.) that the Pythia, 
which the king celebrated in Athens after his arrival, came in October, not in August. 
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doubtless from Philadelphus, though significantly enough its 
donor is not named in the Athenian decree from which we learn 
of the incident (JG. II 5. 3096). Zenon was probably commis- 
sioned to incite sedition in Athens, but, as we have seen, Phaidros 
and other moderates induced the Athenians to wait. 

In summary it must be reiterated that, while the evidence thus 
far presented favors 291/0 for Kimon, nothing decisive has been 
made out. 

No one knew better than Phaidros the state of Philadelphus’ 
preparations for a war with Demetrius, since he had been in 
Alexandria in one of the years between 296/5 and Kimon’s archon- 
ship. This we learn from the following passage of JG. II. 331: 


ai éi Nixiov pév dpxovtos orpatiyos td Tov Sypov xeporovnbels emi THv 
mapackeuiy dis ravtwv Gp mpoonker ereperAnOn Karas kal iroripws: Kai ert Thy 
xepav xetporovneis mAcovaxis Kai éxi rods E€vovs yevouevos Tpis THY wacay éron- 
caro crovdnv Orws av of oTpaTi@Ta ws dpiora Kar(e)oKevarpevor TrapexwvTaL 
Tas xpeias TH Syyw mperBevoas S& pds tov Bacrréa Tov mperPurepov IroAc- 
paiov éxdopucey To Sypw otrov Kai xpynyata: xetporovnbels Se bd Tod Sypov emi 
ra Orda otpatnyos Tov évuavrov Tov émi Kinwvos dpxovros dueréAeev, xTA. 
The space within which the embassy took place is thus sharply 
defined. It was not in Nikias’ year (296/5): it was not in 
Kimon’s year (291/0 at the latest): it was, therefore, in one of 
the four (or three) intervening years. However, it is noteworthy 
that in the same interval Phaidros held the generalship éwi ri 
xopav several times and had charge of the mercenaries three times. 
Struck by this seeming impossibility, I suggested (Klio V, p. 161), 
that mAeovdxs carried us back of 296/5, and Beloch (Griech. 
Gesch. III. 2, p. 377) concluded that the order of events was dis- 
regarded in that the embassy to Egypt belonged four years later 
than 291/0. This was, beyond doubt, harsh treatment of the text; 
for elsewhere in the document the chronological sequence is 
strictly adhered to, and it can, I think, be shown now that both 
of us were wrong. For to my contention the objection is fatal 
that Phaidros must then have held the generalship émt rnv xapav 
before that émt rv mapacxeuny, or the praetorship before the aedile- 
ship. But this is unprecedented and quite unlikely; for the for- 
mer office involved serious military duties, while the latter, so far 
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as we can judge, was a purely civil post. Against Beloch, on the 
other hand, it can be urged that it is clear from JG. II 5. 3096 
that Athens had already opened negotiations with Egypt in 291/0 
or earlier. Hence if the embassy of Phaidros is taken out of its 
context in IG. II. 331 (295/4-292/1), and placed later than his 
chief generalship, we are obliged to replace it by another quite 
similar embassy. In other words the embassy of Phaidros is 
needed before 290/89 to explain the relations existent between 
Egypt and Athens on the eleventh of Hekatombaion of that year. 
It would be equally erroneous to date any of Phaidros’ general- 
ships érl tiv xopay after 291/0; for in that year, at the latest, 
he was commander-in-chief, and had thus reached the summit 
of his military career. Subsequently he held no lower military 
office. 

We conclude then, that, since Phaidros was general émi ri 
xopav several times and commandant of the mercenaries thrice in 
the four (or three) years between 296/5 and Kimon’s archonship, 
he must have held these offices simultaneously. On the other 
hand, we contend that from the moment it is shown that the gen- 
eralship émi tiv xopav and the command of the mercenaries could 
be, and were regularly, held at the same time, it becomes unneces- 
sary, nay inconsequential, to demand seven or eight years for the 
tenure of the one office mAeovdxis (not woAAd«is, observe) and of 
the other tpé&s. My interpretation of the passage is, therefore, 
this: the people elected ten generals annually, among them one 
ért tHv yopav. Upon the meeting of the new board the specific 
district of each was determined, the constitutional definitions 
being, of course, observed in the process. Thus Phaidros was 
elected otpatnyos éml tiv yopav for four years in succession 
(295/4-292/1) («al émi rhv ywpav xerpotovnOels mreovdeis ), and 
he was put in charge of the mercenaries three times («ai émi tods 
Edvous yevduevos tps). In this dual capacity he exerted himself 
stoutly that the mercenaries should be properly equipped and do 
their duty (tTHv racav érrojcato orovdny Gras av oi oTpaTi@Tar WS 
dpiota Kat(€)oKevacpévor Trapéxovra Tas xpelas TO Sjuw). On the 
other occasion in which he was ‘“‘home-general” he went to Egypt. 
There is, indeed, an ambiguity in the words now, but there was 
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none for an Athenian of 2758. c. The institutional facts, as will 
be seen in a moment, precluded such a possibility. 

In support of this view, which the language allows, but does 
not prescribe, the following reasons can be urged: (1) Otherwise, 
Phaidros mentions nothing that he did as general émi thy yxwpay 
notwithstanding that he had held this office repeatedly. Such 
modesty is quite without parallel in this document, and is alto- 
gether unusual in decrees of this sort. (2) It is clear that a 
distinction is drawn in the inscription between yeporovnbe’s and 
ryevopevos—the first being used of election to a magistracy, the 
second of assumption of a particular command. The author had no 
stylistic feeling against the repetition of yeiporovnbets seeing that 
he used it again and again in consecutive sentences. (3) The 
general él thv yopav was regularly in charge of the mercenary 
troops, the several detachments being delegated to professional 
nyeuoves. (4) There could have been no general émi tods Eévous, 
since the mercenaries were technically, not &évo1, but otpati@rat ; 
nor is the title orpatnyos émi rods Edvous ever found in the Athenian 
inscriptions, though scores of them are extant dealing with reso- 
lutions, dedications, etc., of the mercenaries.’ 

It may be objected that, if the generalship éri thy yopav 
regularly involved the command of the mercenaries, it was unne- 
cessary to mention the assignment of Phaidros to this duty. But 
there were other functions which might have been delegated to 
him, and he was, in fact, intrusted with a different charge on one 
of his several ‘“home-generalships.”” When he was absent in 
Egypt some one of the “reserve” generals had, of course, to be 
put in control of the mercenaries. Moreover, should the war be 
beyond the frontier of Athens, the mercenaries, like all the other 


1The data for these last two observations will be found in a work on Hellenistic 
Athens to be published shortly. 


2The pév of the phrase éri Nixlov uev apxovros (see above, p. 308) holds the military 
commands together. The 5é of rpecBevoas 5¢ simply contrasts with these the duties 
of an ambassador: it need not divide the embassy from the generalships in point of 
time; but, should anyone think this to be the case, he may place the embassy in 
292/1 and the mercenary commands in the three preceding years. In fact, this was 
probably the way in which they were distributed, and the opening of negotiations with 
Egypt was doubtless connected directly with the return of the oligarchic exiles in the 
archonship of Philippos (292/1). 
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active troops, passed regularly over to the conduct of the hoplite- 
general. The addition «ai yevdpevos eri rods Edvous tps thus adds 
the idea of home (not foreign) service, and hence, of domestic 
danger on three occasions between 296/5 and 291/0. 

mdeovaxts accordingly equals tetpaxis. The word implied more 
than the numeral adverb, and hence was preferred. It could 
not equal pis, as would be necessary if Kimon were archon in 
292/1; not simply in that ‘three times” and “several times” are 
hardly equivalent, but in that, one year being given to the Egyp- 
tian embassy, two alone would remain for service with the mer- 
cenaries. Hence we conclude that Kimon was archon in 291/0 
and Philippos his immediate predecessor in 292/1. 

We have thus reached the conclusion from epigraphical and 
historical considerations to which Clark has come from examining 
the biographical data, namely that Menander died in 292/1, in 
the archonship of Philippos. This involves an important infer- 
ence—not simply that there is an omission of a name before 
Philippos in the archon-list given by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
De Dinarch. 9 (Reiske, pp. 647 ff.), but that the name which has 
fallen out is Charinos; for this archon manifestly preceded 289/8 
by ashort interval.’ 292/1-290/89 being occupied by Philippos, 
Kimon, and Diokles, and there being no vacancy prior to 295/4, 
he can belong only to 294/3 or 293/2. The first of these years, 
however, must be assigned to Olympiodoros. The year of the re- 
establishment of democratic institutions had to be given to this dis- 
tinguished liberal; and, moreover, the solitary decree (JG. II 302) 
of Olympiodoros’ archonship betrays restoration politics. Hence 
Charinos and the gap in Dionysius belong together in 293/2. 

Dionysius professes to lay before us the names of seventy 
archons, Nikophemos in 361/0 being the first. He divides them 
into four groups, the first ending with Pythodelos in 336/5, the 
second with Philokles in 322/1, the third of fifteen years with 
Anaxikrates in 307/6, and the fourth likewise of fifteen years 
with Philippos in 292/1.’ It thus resulted that Kairimos (308/ 7) 

1 Priests of Asklepios, p. 150. 

2That the first period of fifteen years began with Philokles in 322/1 is clear from 


both the text and the archon-table of Dionysius; that the second began with 307/6 is 
explicitly stated twice. Dionysius, doubtless, had as many names between 307/6 and 
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was all but last in the third group, and Charinos (293/2) all but 
last in the fourth group. Dionysius, moreover, was accurate in 
distinguishing between the names of these two archons, but his 
contemporaries were not equally careful; for in Diodoros (xx. 37) 
the archon for 308/7 is named Charinos. That is to say, another 
list of Athenian archons used in Roman times had Charinos 
twice, once erroneously in 308/7, as we have learned from the 
new fragment of the Parian Chronicle,’ and once correctly in 
293/2.° We thus come very near an explanation of the omission 
of Charinos in Dionysius’ list. How it entered into the head of 
an editor (a scribe was hardly culpable) to retain Kairimos in 
308/7 and abandon Charinos in 293/2, it is impossible to demon- 
strate, but easy to imagine. He may have found a marginal note 
defending Kairimos and rejecting Charinos in the second last 
place in the third group, and, acting upon the misapprehension 
that the protest was against the only Charinos he could find in 
his author’s list, he may have struck out the archon-name for 
293/2—the second last year of the fourth group. 


CARNEGIE RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


Philippos as he had between 322/1 and 307/6, i.e.,14. But as the list stands in our 
manuscripts there are but thirteen in the former place. Oonsequently one has fallen 
out. The only escape from this conclusion requires the assumption of two errors on 
Dionysius’ part, first in giving 69 names while professing to give 70, and secondly in 
writing a 15 where he should have written 14. 

1 Wilhelm and Krispi Ath. Mitt. 1897, pp. 183 ff. and especially p. 209. 

2Usener Epicurea, pp. 1382f.; Seneca Hpist. ii. 6. 9=18. 9. 










































SOME UNFAMILIAR USES OF IDEM AND ISDEM IN 
LATIN INSCRIPTIONS 


By E. H. Srurrevant 


I. Introductory.—A passage’ in Fabretti’s posthumous col- 
lection of Latin inscriptions, published in 1702, called the atten- 
tion of scholars to a remarkable peculiarity of certain Latin 
epitaphs found, most of them, in the city of Rome. They seemed 
to contain two hitherto unrecognized forms of the dative singular 
of idem, one spelled idem and the other isdem. The following 
five inscriptions are typical examples:’ 


1. CIL. VI 15389. Dis Manib(us). Claudiae Cypare fecit Claudius 
Felix libertae suae piissimae IDEM coniugi et sibi. 

2. VI 16306. Dis M(anibus). L, Cornelius Saturninus vix(it) a(nnis) 
XL. Cornelia Sumferousa patrono suo IDEM coniugi bene merenti. 

3. VI 21325. D(is) M(anibus). Liciniae Fortunatae optimae et sanc- 
tissimae libertae ISDEM coniugi T. Licinius Sentianus bene merenti 
fec(it) et sibi. 

4. VI 165346. Dis Man(ibus). Cn. Cossutius Cladus. Cn. Cossutius. 
Agathangelus fratri suo ISDEM liberto bene merenti f(ecit). Vixit 
annis XXXV. 

5. VI 24711. Dis Manibus L. Ponti Callisti. Pontia Briseis patrono 
ISDEM coniugi b(ene) m(erenti) p(osuit). 


Ritschl pointed out that there is no phonetic difficulty in the 
way of regarding idem as a product of contraction, like the nomi- 
native plural idem beside the restored eidem. He suggested that 
the occurrence of isdem in the dative must be due to the existence 


1Fabretti Inser. antiq. .... expl., pp. 291 ff. Fabretti merely stated the fact 
that idem and isdem appear where et or eidem would be expected. Ritschl Rhein. 
Mus. XIV, p. 380=Opusce. IV, p. 385 Anm., seems to imply that he called the strange 
forms datives. 

2Other examples are the following: idem with masculine subject, CIL. VI 5778, 
8801, 10219, 12162, 13773, 14529, 14841, 14980b, 16899, 18017, 20675, 22355a, 25485, 25504, 
26281, 29956, 35503, X 573, 2412, XI 4487, XIV 564; idem with feminine subject, CJL. VI 
1897, 5360, 6788 = 21853, 7368, 7788, 8449, 9975, 14970, 15600, 17951, 18212, 20270, 20331, 
22009, 22137, 23363a, 23897, 24008, 24445, 25377, 35806, 28670, IX 1884, 5849, XI 60, XIV 
2836; isdem with masculine subject, CJL. VI 9719, 10522, 21401, 25319, 35973, XI 4760; 
isdem with feminine subject, CTL. VI 9590, 11368, 11840, 12980, 13819, 14592, 15505, 15624, 
16810, 18470, 21996, 22354, 28375, 34966. 
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of that form beside idem in the nominative masculine of both 
numbers. Ritschl’s theory is followed by the handbooks of 
Kthner, Georges, Neue-Wagener, and Lindsay, except that 
Georges does not mention isdem and Lindsay expresses the 
opinion that isdem did not differ in pronunciation from idem. 

But the dative eidem would make no better Latin than the 
adverb ttem in such inscriptions as the above. And, in fact, idem 
has usually been understood as an adverb by the editors’ of col- 
lections of inscriptions from Orelli down to the present day. I 
have noticed only two exceptions’: Haibner emends idem to eidem 
in CIL. II 1286, and Bormann says that idem is used for eidem 
in CTL. XI 4487. 

II. cdem as an adverb. —That there is an adverb spelled idem 
nos. 8-16 clearly show. In nos. 6 and 7 a dative singular is 
syntactically possible, but the formula belongs with that of nos. 
8, 9, and 10 rather than with that of nos. 1-5.’ 


6. XIV 439. L. Voluseio (mulieris) ](iberto) Dio, seviro Augustal (i) 
IDEM quinquennal (i) 

7. XIV 367 (182 a.p.). P. Horatio Chryseroti seviro Augustal(i) 
IDEM quinq(uennali) et immuni Larum Aug(usti), ex s(enatus) 
c(onsulto) 


In nos. 8-11 the only possible case of the pronoun would be the 


genitive. 


8 XIV 318. D(is) M(anibus) L. Carulli Felicissimi, bis(elliarii), 
(seviri) Aug(ustalis) IDEM q(uin)q(uennalis) L(aurentis) L(avi- 
natis), q(uin)q(uennalis) cor[p]or(is) vin(ariorum) urb(anorum) et 
Ost (iensium) 

XIV 381 D(is) M(anibus) A. Levi Callisti, seviri Augustali 
(sic) IDEM quing(uennalis).... . 

XIV 383. D(is) M(anibus) L. Marri Moderati sevir(i) Aug(ustalis) 
IDEM q(uin)q(uennalis) 


1E. g., Orelli Inser. Lat. sel. II, p. 531, s. v. idem; Mommeen on CIL, III 1198, and 
as quoted by Henzen on CIL. VI 10659, and by Hirschfeld on XIII 2016; Dessau CIL. 
XIV, index gram. s. v. idem. 

2Mommeen CIL., IX, index gram. s. v., refers to an instance of ‘‘ idem indeclina- 
bile,”’ but he can hardly mean anything different from ‘‘adverbium,”’ in view of the 
opinion expressed under the references in the preceding note. 


8 Another instance of the sort is to be found in C7L. X 1883. In II 1286, the original 
of which has been lost, Hiibner unnecessarily emends idem to eidem. Either an ad- 
verb or a dative is syntactically possible. 


. 
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11. XIV 407. Dis Manibus L. Renni L. lib(erti) Philodoxi, mag(istri) 
quing(uennalis) coll(egii) fab(rum) tig(nuariorum) Ost(is) IDEM 
Aug(ustalis); .. . 


In no. 12 the adverb idem stands for an ablative singular masculine. 


12. XIV 2112 col. I, 1. 9 (136 a. pv.) ....{[M. Antonio HiberJo P. 
Mummio Sisenna co(n)s(ulibus) Kal. Ian. collegium salutare 
Dianae [ ] et Antinoi constitutum, L. Caesennio L. f(ilio) 
Quir(ina) Rufo dict(atore) III IDEMq(ue) patr(ono) 


In nos. 13 and 14 idem may be the masculine plural of the pro- 
noun used for the feminine; but an adverb makes no difficulty in 
either inscription, and in no. 13 it is more natural than a pronoun. 


13. XIII 1854. (litteris saec. IIT). Memoriae aeternae Exomni Pater- 

niani quondam centurionis legionari, IDEMq(ue) memoriae dulcis- 
simae quondam Paterniae Paterniane filiae eius; Tertinia Victorina 
mater infelicissima marito et filiae et Paternia Victorina patri et 
sorori ponendum curavit et sub ascia dedicaverunt. 
XI 3206. M. Ulpio Aug(usti) lib(erto) Thallo proc(uratori) Flavia 
Inventa uxor et Ulpia Procula filia de se bene merenti; IDEM 
decurionibus, Augustalib(us), et plebei, coniugibusq(ue) et liberis 
epulum dederunt; 1(oco) d(ato) d(ecreto) d(ecurionum). 


Where a dative or nominative would be syntactically possible, 
item is sometimes so exactly parallel with idem that one can hardly’ 


avoid understanding both words in the same way; e. g., nos. 15 
and 16.’ 


15. X 542=XIV 425. T. Testio Helpidiano, seviro Aug(ustali) IDEM 

q(uin)q(uennali) ITEM patrono et q(uin)q(uennali) corporis tre- 
iectus marmorariorum, IIII Testii Helpidianus, Priscus, Priscianus, 
et Felix, fili et heredes, patri dulcissimo. 
VI 18616. Diis Manibus sac(rum). Fuficia C. l(iberta) Nymphe 
fecit sibi et P. Valerio P. lib(erto) Addmeto, coniugi suo carissimo, 
IDEM libertis libertabusque suis posterisque eorum, excepto Forte 
liberto. ITEM C. Iulio Fausto et C. Iulio Saturnino et C. Clodio C. 
filio Tyranno fratribus meis pientissimis hoc monumentum feci, 
IDEM libertis et libertabusque suis posterisque eorum. 


The editors of the Corpus seem to think of idem as merely an 
orthographical variation of item. It is true that final d and ¢ are 
often confused in writing, as a result of the varying pronuncia- 
tion induced by assimilation to the initial of the following word; 


1CIL, VI 22819 is another, I think, but the inscription is very difficult. 
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but no such reason can be assigned for a variation between d and 
¢ in the interior of a word, and the indices of the Corpus show 
that it is actually very rare. Aside from the common adque and 
quodannis, I find d for ¢ only in imudavit=immutavit CIL. II 
462, tigidos = digitos X 8249 (an incantation), adtamen XII 944, 
and parendibus, Brambach CI Rh. 1238. 

It may be, however, that idem really is a pendant of item. For 
the latter plainly belongs to the t7dem group. Even in point of 
etymology, I think, it should be regarded as coming from itidem' 
(from *ita-dem) by haplology. At any rate, their similar meaning 
must have brought the pronoun and .adverb so close together in 
the linguistic consciousness that item might tend to become idem 
by analogy with idem, itidem, and the rest. 

It is also possible that we have here the neuter accusative of 
the pronoun used adverbially. This explanation is supported by 
CIL. XI 1074 (cited below as no. 26), where eadem seems to 
be neuter accusative plural used adverbially. We shall notice a 
third possibility later on. 

III. No proof of a dative singular idem.—While idem occurs 
where neither a nominative nor a dative can be construed, I do 

“not know of any inscription where we must take idem as a dative. 
On the other hand, it obviously may be a dative in such inscrip- 
tions as nos. 1 and 2; and, besides, a dissyllabic dative from this 
pronoun is what one would expect. For the dative of the uncom- 
pounded is is monosyllabic in Catullus lxxxii. 3, and the spelling’ 
tei, twice in CTL. I 205, must indicate the pronunciation ?. Still, 
so far as I know, the only evidence for idem as a dative singular 
is furnished by two hexameter verses, Lucilius 1231 (Marx) and 
Manilius iii. 73. They are, respectively: 

uni se atque E1peM studio omnes dedere et arti, 
- ordine sub certo duxit, pars semper ut £IDEM. 

!'The retention of itidem in slow or emphatic utterance is, of course, nothing 
strange. 

2Sommer Handbuch der lat. Laut- u. Formenlehre, p. 449, understands it as indi- 
cating the pronunciation it, which he thinks is due to the analogy of the nominative 
and dative-ablative plural. I have shown (Contraction in the Case Forms of the 
Latin io- and ia-Stems, pp. 11 ff., 22 f., and 32), that ii and dis never represented the 

pronunciation in those cases. I have discussed the spelling iei for 1 in republican 

inscriptions, loc. cit., pp. 8, 28. 
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Both may be examples of synizesis like Vergil’s ferrei, Aen. 
vi. 280. The Lucilius instance may be due to iambic shortening. 
They certainly do not prove the existence of a dative singular 
idem. 

IV. Nominative singular feminine idem.—It is possible, as has 
been said, to construe idem as an adverb in all such inscriptions 
as nos. 1 and 2 above, and, in fact, in most of its epigraphical 
occurrences which do not fall into the usual syntactic categories. 
There is, however, a good deal of evidence that idem is sometimes 
a nominative singular feminine. No. 17 is a hexameter verse, and 
requires a spondee where idem stands. 


17. V 6202 = Biicheler Carm. Ep. 740. 
Cervia quae IDEM vixit Abundantia saeclo, 


The inscription has seven false quantities in its five lines, though 
one of them ( Abundantia) may be excused as occurring in a proper 
name not otherwise to be got into the verse. Such evidence would, 
of course, have little weight if it stood by itself. 
In nos. 18-20 idem is more naturally understood as a nomina- 
tive singular feminine than as an adverb. 
18. VIII 19198. Iovi Optimo Maximo res pub(lica) Silensium decreto 
decur(ionum) sua p(ecunia) f(ecit) IDEMq(ue) dedicavit. 
19. XI 3080. Ex voto Matri deum mag(nae) Diacritamenae [T]ulia 
Tigranis regis f(ilia) Ammia [a] solo fecit, [DEMque dedicavit. 
It must be confessed that there are not a few instances’ of item in 
similar inscriptions, but the nominative (as in no. 24 below) is 
very much more common; and in a formula it is not surprising 
that the common idem should be substituted for the rare eadem. 
In no. 20 an adverb would be possible, but strange. 


20. VI19659. j|bona Ianuaria coniunx illius—-IDEM annos XXX cum 
eo gessit et geret —fecit coniugi suo benemerenti. .. . . 

Bonnet’ quotes idem for eadem in Gregory of Tours. I have 
had no opportunity to examine the passage, and so I do not know 
the context; perhaps it would be possible to interpret the word as 
an adverb. 


1K. g., CIL. VIII 12018, 14377, 14698, 15476, 15520. 
2 Le latin de Gregoire de Tours, 384. His reference is to Mart. 86, p. 546, 27. 
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There are a good many inscriptions where idem may be either 
a nominative singular feminine or an adverb; e. g., no. 21:' 

21. VI18032. D(is) M(anibus). P. Flavio Crescenti P. Flavi Amaranti 
filio—vix(it) an(nis) VII d(ie) I hor(is) X—Flavia Euphrosyne 
mamma IDEM nutrix fecit. 

V. Nominative singular feminine isdem.—The strongest reason 
for believing that idem is sometimes a nominative singular femi- 
nine is that the equivalent isdem must frequently -be understood 
as a feminine. That this interpretation is necessary in nos. 22 
and 23 is quite obvious. 

22. VI 202222 C. Iulio Primigenio—vixit annis LX—Tulia Areschusa 
liberta ISDEM coniunx patrono carissimo fecit. 

VI. 17082, D(is) M(anibus). T. Duxsio Sagari Duxsia Tallusa 
libeta (sic) ISDEM coniunx patr(ono) b(ene)m(erenti) fec(it). 

We have fifteen’ more examples of isdem as a nominative 
singular feminine, I think, in the inscriptions like no. 5 above, 
with a feminine subject. They must be discussed in connection 
with inscriptions of the type of nos. 3 and 4, which differ merely 
in having a masculine subject. 

VI. The nominative idem or isdem used in place of a dative. 
—We have seen that Ritschl, Lindsay, and others call isdem a 
dative, and think that it was substituted for a dative idem because 


idem and isdem were equivalent forms in nominative singular and 
plural. But we have found the existense of a dative idem very 
doubtful; and the confusion theory is not attractive in itself. 
Sommer (loc. cit., p. 452) discusses the matter as follows: “In 
the later popular language the etymological composition of idem 
seems not to have been always clearly felt; at least the forms of 
the nominative singular, idem and the restored isdem, occur as 


Others are CIL. VI 7790, 20018, 21458, 27196, 29527. 

2CIL. VI 13670 differs from this only in not giving the husband’s nomen, and in 
spelling coniux instead of coniunx. 13670 is taken from an inaccurate (cf. CIL. VI, 
p. lxii, No. levi) copy of 220 inscriptions which Ficoroni sent to his friend Gori about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. He writes that he had bought the originals in 
the year 1738, but had already sold them. Maffei, writing in 1749, locates the inscription 
whose text is printed above “tin Ficoroni’s collection.’”’ Of course, it is the same as 
13670. It has been in the Capitoline Museum since 1775, when Guasco published the 
inscriptions at that museum. 


3 Nos. 26 and 30 below bring the total up to nineteen. 
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genitive and dative singular (with especial frequency in the city 

of Rome itself). This points to a fossilization of the pronoun in 

formulas.” The statement is suggestive, but insufficient. The 

loss of a feeling for the etymology of idem can have had only a 

negative relation to the matter: it removed an obstacle to change. 

The factors which induced the change are still to seek. That we 

have to do with some sort of “fossilization” is obvious, and it is 

noteworthy that our examples occur in a fomula. As will appear 
later, I think that Sommer is wrong in taking isdem as equivalent 
to a genitive. 

The starting-point of the development was, I think, the familiar 
construction of idém (or isdem) which Lane’ describes thus: 
“idem, ‘the same,’ often connects two different predicates to the 
same person or thing. In this case it may be variously rendered 
by ‘likewise, also, all the same, on the other hand, at once, very, 
nevertheless.’ ” 

In the literature idem regularly puts a certain emphasis on the 
identity of subject, but not so in many epigraphical examples; 
e. g., no. 24. 

24. VI 589. Silvano sacr(um). Cn. Antonius Cn. f(ilius) Fuscus aedi- 
culam cum ara et cratera d(ono) d(edit) IDEMque dedicavit. 

This formula does not differ materially from dedit, dedicavit of 

VI 338, etc. From here it is but a step to no, 25. 

25. VI 27556. D(is) M(anibus) s(acrum). Pupus Torquatianus filius 
bonus qui semper parentibus obsequens vixit annis VIII m(ensibus) 
VIIII d(iebus) XIII, item alius pupus Laetianus qui IDEM fil(ius) 
bonus et obsequens IDEM parentibus vixit annis n(umero) V m(en- 
sibus) VI d(iebus) VI. Posuerunt Gaianus et Eucharis parentes. 


Here the subject of the clause containing idem has already oc- 
curred, but the purpose of the pronoun is to emphasize the iden- 
tity of the predicate with a preceding one. 

In no. 26 we actually have isdem’ with a new subject to empha- 
size the identity of the predicate. 
26. XI 1074. T. All[fio?] Ecetio posuaerunt servi quos edukav(i)t, 

ISDE(M) liberta et servi [e]adem b(ene)m(erenti). 
1 Latin Grammar, § 2371. 
2 Parallel examples with idem are CIL. VI 15282 and 24532. 
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Our apparent datives in nos. 3, 4, and 5 are due to an extension 
of the construction in a different direction. The essential difference 
between the use of idem in no. 24 and of isdem in nos. 3, 4, and 5 
is that in the latter isdem is followed, not by a new predicate, but 
by a modifier of the preceding predicate. In other words, in the 
formula illustrated in nos. 3, 4, and 5, isdem, though in agreement 
with the subject, is used to emphasize the connection of two parts 
of the predicate. The use of the nominative instead of the dative 
or the adverb was also favored by the similar formula which puts 
the words of relationship into agreement with the subject; e. g.: 


It is, of course, impossible to separate our nos. 1 and 2 from 
nos. 3, 4, and 5. idem like isdem should be construed in this 
formula as a nominative and not as an adverb. Consequently, 
the twenty-seven inscriptions which, like no. 2, have idem with 
a feminine subject should be added to our list of examples of 
feminine idem. 

There are three important limitations upon the construction 
in the formula under consideration. There is always a nominative 
expressed for the pronoun to agree with, the pronoun always 
stands between two datives, and the usage is confined to the 
forms idem and isdem.' I can find no occurrence of the regular 
feminine eadem. idem, however, agrees with a nominative plural 
in CIL. XI 4488 and XIII 2774.’ The fact that a nominative 
always appears in the sentence shows, of course, that idem and 
isdem were still felt to be nominatives. The limitation to the 
position between two datives reminds us that we have to do with 
a single formula that varies only slightly. But the exclusion of 
eadem, eidem, and eaedem from the construction clearly shows 
that the tendency was toward a fossilization of idem and isdem. 

1 Jisd. (nominative singular feminine) in CJL. VI 13819 is to be compared with the 


nominative singular eisdem in CIL. I 576, 577, 1143 = XIV 3002, 1468 = III 1772. Both 
spellings represent a long vowel that comes from a contamination of idem and isdem. 
2 Hirschfeld has not seen the original of this inscription, and he has changed the 


recorded tidem to eidem. Of course, iidem stands for idem just as ii often stands for 
t, nominative plural of is. 
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VI. A third possible origin of the adverbial idem.—On the 
whole, the construction of idem and isdem in nos, 1-5 is very 
nearly adverbial. Another step in the same direction, and we 
should have to call the words adverbs. It is, in fact, possible 
that the adverbial idem of nos. 6-16 above should be pronounced 
with a long vowel and explained in this way. In other words, 
these inscriptions may contain merely a still freer use of the con- 
struction of nos. 1-5—a use in which idem may take the place of 
genitive or ablative singular as well as of the dative, and in which 
no nominative need be expressed in the sentence; as, for example, 
in nos. 6-12. The spelling of no. 28 certainly indicates a long 
vowel. 

28. XIV 345. D(is) M(anibus) A. Egrili Callistionis sevir(i) 
Aug(ustalis) EIDE(M) q(uin)q(uennalis); Cominia Secundina coniugi 
inconparabili. 

It is quite possible, however, that eidem is a blunder to be com- 
pared with the nominative singular neuter eidem in CIL. I 204, 
col. IT, 1. 20. 

There are two objections to this theory. In the first place, 
whereas isdem is nearly one-half as frequent as idem in the 
almost adverbial construction of nos. 1-5, it does not appear at 
all in the purely adverbial construction of nos. 6-16. This is the 
more striking as the nominative type of the formula of no. 11 does 
show isdem in no. 29. 


29. XIV 299. L. Aquillius (mulieris) l(ibertus) Modestus magister 
quinquennalis collegi fabroru(m) tignuariorum Ostiensium lustri IT 
ISDEM Augustalis fecit sibi et... .. 


In the second place, while the formula of nos. 1-5 is evidently a 
peculiarity of urban Latin, the adverbial idem is extremely rare 
in the city of Rome. And conversely, though the adverbial idem 
is especially common at Ostia, the formula of nos. 1-5 occurs there 
only once. The two idioms seem to belong primarily to different 
local dialects. It therefore seems preferable to pronounce the 
adverbial idem with a short vowel, and to regard it as an adver- 
bial accusative or as item made over on the model of idem, etc.’ 
1Cf. p. 316 above. 
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By assuming that the adverbial idem was of nominative origin, 
we could trace to one source all the peculiar uses here treated. 
So simple a solution is very attractive, but mere simplicity can 
scarcely make a linguistic theory more probable. 

VII. No genitive singular isdem.—In two inscriptions isdem 
has been understood as a genitive singular. One of these, no. 30, 
clearly belongs in the same category as no. 26 above. That is, 
isdem is used to emphasize a new subject. 


30. VI 8860. Agathopus Alugusti libertus] invitator e[t Iunia] 
Epictesis cu[linam (?) ex]|struxerunt super t{umulum] suum propter 
me{moriam] Aureliae Epict{esis filiae] suae dulcis[simae.] Aurelia 
Tre[ne filia(?)] ISDEM fecit. 


No. 31 is more difficult. 


31. VI 8861. Agathopus Aug(usti) lib(ertus) invitator que(m) ad 
modum in introitum porticunculae ad monimentum Aureliae Irenes 
superposito titulo super ostium scriptura continetur, qui titulus attendit 
in horto, ea omnia de suo fecit quae pertinent ad monimentum sive 
sepulchrum ISDEM Agathopi quod vivus a solo et Iunia Epictesis 
fecerunt; .... 


As it stands, isdem must be a genitive; but there is some reason 
to suspect the stone-cutter. It appears from the preceding inscrip- 
tion that the tomb in question was intended for Junia Epictesis 
as well as for Agathopus himself. The idea would be much more 
natural if we could transpose isdem and quod and read Agathopus 
—‘the tomb which the aforesaid Agathopus, in his lifetime, and 
Junia Epictesis built.’ In no. 32 Agathopus expresses himself 
almost as I think he intended to do here. 


32. VI 8862. ... . pertinens ad monimentum sive sepulchrum quod 
Agathopus Aug(usti) lib(ertus) invitator vivus et Iunia Epictesis fece- 
TUNG: 4.0« 


The only other inscription I have seen which seems to have a 
genitive singular isdem is no. 33. 


33. VI 11005. Aemiliano filio iucundissimo ae pio et ab omnes 
amantissimo, cuius per blanditiem refrigerium laboris creati sumus, 
Secundus et Sucessa parentes, item Sutius et Sutia ISDEM [ joutri- 
tores b(ene) m(erenti) [ Jqui vix(it) ann(is). 
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The loss of a corner of the stone makes it impossible to be sure 
what isdem means. If the following word has not been lost, 
isdem may be understood as a nominative plural and construed 
as isdem in no. 26. 

VIII. Summary.—An adverb idem, equivalent to item, is 
frequent in inscriptions from Ostia and sporadic in others. The 
earliest occurrence that can be dated is no. 12 above, which 
belongs to 136 A. D. 

The masculine nominatives idem and isdem are frequently 
employed for the feminine eadem in Rome, and occasionally else- 
where. I cannot date any inscription that illustrates the idiom. 

A large number of epitaphs employ idem and isdem, in agree- 
ment with the subject, to emphasize the connection of two datives 
belonging to the predicate. The construction is confined to a 
formula which does not show very much variation except in 
word-order. It is briefly this: Gaius Gaio fratri idem liberto 
fecit. The usage occurs frequently in the city of Rome, occa- 
sionally in other parts of Italy, and once (CJL. XIII 2774) in 
Gallia Lugdunensis. 

There does not seem to be conclusive evidence for a genitive 
or dative idem or isdem. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 











PROHIBITIVES WITH IIPO® AND THE GENITIVE 
By Joun A. Scorr 


In this paper I shall try to show that prohibitions with mpds 
and the genitive take the present imperative in urgent advice, 
i. e., the interest is of the hearer rather than of the speaker; the 
aorist subjunctive in vehement entreaty, i. e., the interest is of 
the speaker rather than of the hearer. The speaker with the 
present identifies his interests with those of the hearer, with the 
aorist he ignores the hearer’s interests or makes them his own. 

The total number of prohibitives with mpés and the genitive, 
from Homer to Demosthenes, is less than seventy, so that they 
may easily be quoted. Homer, Hesiod and the lyric poets have 
no example of the present imperative or aorist subjunctive in 
prohibition with zpés. The first illustration is Homeric Hymn 
iv. 187 f.: 

GAAGa oe mpos Zyvos youvalopar aiyioxovo, 
py pe Cavr’ duevnvov év avOpiroow éddys Ktd. 
This is a perfect example of the constant character of the aorist 
subjunctive with mpos in prohibitions; it is urgent entreaty in 
the interest of the speaker, and has the personal pronoun pe as 
object of the verb. This is the unvarying usage for Classical 
Greek. Whenever the object of the verb is the first personal 
pronoun, the aorist subjunctive is exclusively used. There are 
over thirty examples of this rule, and not one exception. Other 
examples with zpos in prohibitions are: 
Soph. Ai. 492: kai o’ avriudlw mpds 7’ épeoriov Avs 
py pw? agubons Bagw ddyevhv AaBeiv «rd. 
587: Kal GE Tpos TOD TOU TEKVOV 
Kal Gedy ixvodpat, pn mpodors Huds yévy. 
El. 1206: py dita zpos OeGv rotrd p’ épyaon, Eéve. 
1208: un, xpos yevetou, ph "E€Ay Ta PiArara. 
Although the personal pronoun is not expressed in this place, it 
is so clearly implied that Jebb was right in translating it, ‘‘Rob 
me not of my chief treasure.” 
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1483: py mépa A€yev &a 
mpos Oedv, ddeAE, pydé pnxivey AdGyous. 
This is the first example of the present imperative, the personal 
pronoun is not expressed nor implied; Electra fears that Orestes 
will lose his purpose if he delays, so to strengthen him she speaks, 
she advises him for the accomplishment of his plans. 
O. T. 326: nH mpds Ocdv hpovav y’ aroorpadys, eet 
TAVTES OE MPOTKUVOpPEV O10’ iKTHpLOL. 
Even if the pronoun of the first person is not expressed, the 
added phrase, “All we suppliants implore thee on our knees” 
(Jebb), shows that it is for their own sake they beg. 
1060: i mpds Ocdv . . . . paretons TOdM’ Gs vooode’ éyw. 
The last phrase shows that Iocasta is in a state of mind where 
she can only beg. 
1153: pn dja, rpds Gedy, rov yépovra p’ aixion. 
1165: x pods Oedv, wy, déo708’, iordpe méov. 
These last two examples, spoken by the same person to the same 
petson, show fully the distinction between these two tenses: in 
the first instance the servant pleads for his own sake, to escape 
bodily injury, hence the aorist, but when he sees that the con- 
tinued search is to lead to the ruin of Oedipus, he shifts from 
entreaty to urgent advice. When he pleads for himself he uses 
the aorist, when he urges the king for the king’s good, he 
changes to the present. 
O.C. 49: apds vuv Oedv, & Eeive, yn p’ aripaoys. 
514: pn mpos Sevias avoigys 
Tas cas, mérov, py’ avaidy. 
1409: jy roi pe mpos Oey . . . . wy pm’ atipdonre ye. 
Tr. 436: jy, mpds oe Tov Kar’ dxpov Oiraiov vazos 
Avs xatactpamrrovros, éxxreys Adyov. 


Jebb’s “Do not cheat me of the truth,” shows where the interest 
lies. 


Ph. 470: xpos viv oe ratpois mpds Te uytpds, & réxvov, 
ixérns ixvodpat, yn Adrys pw’ oVTwW povov. 


486: mpos avtov Zyvos ixeciov, Téxvov, 
eee + GAG py pw’ adys xrX. 
749: mpds Oedv . . . . wy peion Biov. 


933: mpods Oedv ratpwwv, Tov Biov pe pi apéeAys. 
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Ph. 967: édénoov, & mai, pds Gedy, Kai py) mapys 
gavtov Bpotois dvedos, éxxArAeWas epe. 
1183: jun, mpds dpaiov Ards, €AOys, ixerevw 
(“Do not leave me”). 
1300: 4 pndapas, yy, rpds Oe@v, webs Béros. 
Eurip. Al. 275: pa mpds ce Gedy tAgjs pe mpododvat, 
El. 1165: & réxva, mpos Oedv pr xravyre pnrépa. 
Here Clytaemestra pleads for her own life, and wnrépa is a more 
emphatic éyé. 
Heracl. 227: add’ dvropai ce Kai xatacrédw xepoiv 
pH Tpos yevelov, pydapas ariysaons KTXr. 
Helpless entreaty of the aged Iolaus for himself and the children 


of Heracles. 
271: un mpos GeGv kypuxa ToAynons Oeveiv. 
These are the words of the herald himself; hence «ypuxa is a 
more impressive €é, 
Hipp. 503: un poi ye mpos Gedv, eb A€yes yap, aicxpa Sé, 
mépa mpoBys Tavd’. 
The reading in the first verse is doubtful. I have used that of 
Weil. 
607: & pds ce yovatwv, pndapas p’ eepydon. 
I. A. 1183: pn Sjra mpds Oedv pyr’ dvayxdons éme «rd. 
I. T. 706: mpos defas oe trpod’ émvoxnmrw trades . . . . 
Kal pa) Tpodws OV THY KATLYVYHTHY TOTE, 
Med. 65: yn, mpos yeveiov, xpirre ovvdovdov ober: 
avynv yap, «i xpy, TOvdE Ojovopa. répt. 
Here the negative request is really an affirmative and equals, 
“Tell me;’’ it is too mild for the aorist, and by using the present 
the nurse identifies her interests with his, and promises to keep 
his secret. 
712: dA’ dvropai oe THod< mpds yeveddos . . . . 
Kal wy pw’ Epypov éxrevodoar eiaidys, 
853: jun, mpos yovdrwy ve mavTws 
mavtn a ixerevouer, 
Téxva povevoys. 
The tone is shown by ‘xetevopev. 
Or. 1031: pH mpds OeGv poe wepiBdAys avavdpiav. 
Tr. 1042: py, mpds ve yovarwv, tiv vocov Thy TOV Bev 
mpooOeis énoi xravys pe, ovyylyvwoxe Se. 
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Phoen, 925: & mpds ce yovdtwv kai yepagpiov tptxds, 
atya, rode S& rovode py A€Eys Adyovs. 


Creon is pleading with Teiresias for the life of his son. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 919: pds trav Oedv, wy tpoxatayiyvworx’, & warep, 
mpiv dv y’ dxovons dydorépwv. 
The young man is trying to teach his father to be a fair judge, 
and gives this advice for the father’s sake, certainly not for his 
own; hence the present. 


1418: zpooxadotpai a’, & yépov, 
UBpews. .... BBpews; py, my Kadéons mpds Tov Oedv. 
eyo yap trép abrod KrX. 
It seems to me a very easy emendation to change— uy, 4—to— wh 
por; as the sense clearly is, ‘‘‘Do not,’ I pray.” There is no 
doubt that this is a request in favor of the speaker, as he agrees 
to assume the risk. Reiske followed by Starkie wrote cadéon. 


Pas 322: ri 1d xaxov; ti macyer’, dvdpes; pndapds, rpds tov Gedy, 
mpaypa kéddAdorov Suapbeipyre da Ta oxNpaTA. 
376: pa mpos Tov Oedv 
Hpov karetrys, avT-Bor@ oe, déorora. 
Thes. 228: mdapas, mpds tov Oedv, 
mpoows je. 
Eccl. 562: pndapas mpds tov Deady 
Touti monons nd’ apéeAy pov Tov Biov. 
Lysias iv. 20: pds odv raidwv Kai yuvarxdv kal Gedy r&v TOd€ Td ywpiov 
éxovruv ixeredw ids cai dvtiBorG, éAXenoaré pe, Kai pr wepuidyre KX. 
xiii. 95: pydands mpds Oedv ‘Odvpriwv, unre téxvy pyre pnxavy pndemea 
Oavarov éxeivwv tav dvipav Katayynpione be. 


Here the speaker identifies the interests of those slain by the 
Thirty with his own, as a near kinsman has been slain by them. 


xx. 36: Seducfa ody tpav mpds trav trapyovrwv ayabdv éxdorw ... . 
BH Nas Bovropevous ed roveiv riv wodw tpeis KwAVONTE. 

Isaeus ii. 47: BonOyjoare kai qyiv cai éxeivw ta év “Ardov dvt, Kal pH 
mepiidnte mpos Gedy cai Sarpovov Séomar dpdv Krr. 

Dem. xviii. 199: Kai pov mpds Avs xai Oedv pndeis thv trepBorjv Obav- 
paon, GANG per’ edvoias 3 A€yw Gewpnodrw. 

256: Kai pov mpos Ards pndeniav Wuxpéryra xatayve pydeis. 

xix. 78: mpds Ads xai Oedv pr drodééno®? & dvdpes dxacrai, und tropei- 
vnre, KTA. 





rr 
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This passage is neutral, it is for the interest of each, so that 
either the present or the aorist is possible, but the speaker chooses 
to identify their interests with his, so uses the aorist. He takes 
their own cause and pleads with them as if it were his own. 

xx. 74: mpos Ads dvdpes "APyvaior pndeis POdvw Td wéAAOV dxovoy, dAAa 
TdArAnbes oKoTeEiTH, 

xxviii. 20: ixerevw dvt.BorA@ mpds waidwv, mpds yuvak@v .. . . pay TeEpt- 
iSnré pe KTX. 

xl. 53: obros viv oxerAudLwv Kai devorabdy kai tiv mpoika pe THS pyTpOS 
dmootepnoe; GAN’ tyeis & dvdpes Sixacrai mpds Avds kal Oe@v pi) KaTamdaynre 
KTA. 

The we in the first part of the sentence shows in whose interest 
he is pleading. ; 

61: pods Atos xai Oe@v pH émitpérere adta, KTX. 

Here the tone lies between simple advice and entreaty, so the 
speaker chooses to advise relying upon justice and proof rather 
than to throw himself on their mercy and beg. He demands the 
dowery not as a favor, but as his right, hence the present. This 
is the only example of a prohibitive with wpdés and the present in 
any of the speeches assigned to the Ten Orators, and this speech 
is spurious. 

1.2: Kai mpds Oedv dvdpes dtxacrai, Séopor iuadv, wy me pyjonobe adore- 
oxeiv, KTX. : 

lv. 35: a otv mpos Avds kai OeGv & dvdpes Suxacral rponobe we rovros 
pndev adixovvra. 

Ivii. 50: Kad por mpds Avds Kai Oedv pndeis OopvByon, pnd’ ép’ & pe\Aw 
A€ye ax eoO7. 

59: Kai pou mpds Ards kai Pe@v pndeis tora By SvoKdAus, KrA. 

Evidently a mannerism with the writer of this speech. 

Epist.v.1: Séopor dy cov mpds Ads fevov cai mavrwv tov Oedv, wy pe 

katraotyons dnde cat Sava pndevi repurery. 


No other of the orators uses mpés with the genitive in prohibi- 
tions. It will be observed that but three of the orators use it, 
and that they have but four examples outside of Demosthenes, 

From the nature of the construction it could hardly be used 
in historical narrative, but it might be found in the speeches. 
Herodotus and Thucydides never use it, and Xenophon but 
sparingly. 
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Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 21: apds OeGv watpwwv Kai pytpwowv py weiBecGe ois 

GvoowTdTous TpiaKovTa.. 
These are the words of Cleocritus, the herald of the mysteries, 
who tries to persuade the Athenians that it is to their interest to 
cast off the yoke of the Thirty, it is for their sake rather than 
his own that he speaks, hence the present and not the aorist. 

Sym. 8.6: apis rav Gedy, & "AvricBeves, povov py ovyxdyys pe. 

Mem. iii. 6.3: pos Oedv, Edy, pip Toivev aroxpiy, GAN’ drov Hiv «rr. 
The personal pronoun in the second clause shows in whose interest 
the request is made. 

Cyr. iii. 1. 35: apds trav Oedv, Eby, & Kipe, wh otrw A€ye, ci SE py, od 
Oappotvra pe ees. 

“Tf it is of any value for you to have in me a bold and hopeful 
follower, you must not speak that way, it is for your interest I 
speak ;” hence the present is used and not the aorist. 

Plato Gorgias 5006: ai mpds diriov, & KaddXixAes, unre adros otov 
deiv mpds eve raiLev pnd’ 6 te dv rixys apa Ta Soxodvta dmroxpivov, pyr’ ad 
Ta Tap €“ov ovTws drod€xov ds maiLovros. 

Here there can be no idea of entreaty; the use of deiv is con- 
clusive. Socrates is trying to show to Callikles the only method 
by which truth may be reached, hence it is for Callikles’ interest 
to follow the suggestion of Socrates, therefore the present is used. 

Meno 71d: ov & airis, & rpds Oedv, Mev, ri hys dperhv eva ; ctrov 

kal pi) POovncys, iva edtuxértarov Wedlopa éPevopevos &, 
Here the added words éyevoyévos & show that the request is for 
the sake of the speaker, as he is to receive a knowledge now in 
possession of the one addressed, hence the speaker is to be bene- 
fited, and the aorist is used. 

Rpb. 506d: pH mpds Ads, 7 & bs, & Swxpares, Gowep emi réeAae dv 
droorys. dpxéce yap hpiv «rr. 

Here the speaker asks for his own sake, he wishes to hear Socrates 
continue his discourse. The benefit is to be received by the 
speaker; hence the aorist. 

There are no more examples of prohibitives emphasized by 
mpos and the genitive in Greek literature of the classical period. 
It will be noted that all but eight of these examples have the 
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aorist subjunctive. This form of prohibition is emphatic and 
excited and fits itself to entreaty, so that the present must be 
regarded as exceptional. In no example where the interest is 
exclusively of the speaker is the present used, and no case where 
the interest is exclusively of the hearer is the aorist used. 

The present is ‘‘monitory or minatory,” the aorist is simple 
entreaty. This distinction lies in the meaning of the tenses 
themselves. ‘The present imperative often produces the effect 
of an action that is watched,” Gildersleeve Greek Syntax 405. 
In advice the responsibility continues, the result of the effect 
produced is to be noted, hence it is that the prohibitives with 
mpos and the genitive in advice do not take the aorist subjunctive, 
but present imperative. 

With the aorist the result is the thing desired, the pleader is 
not concerned in the process but the attainment. In entreaty, 
where the speaker pleads for himself, he has only the achieve- 
ment in view, the method is ignored; hence he uses the tense 
which points to the result, the aorist. 

Classical Greek has no exception to the rule: Prohibitives 
with pes and the genitive take the aorist subjunctive, when the 
prohibition is in the interest of the speaker, the present impera- 
tive when the prohibition is in the interest of the hearer. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 








NOTES UPON MSS CONTAINING PERSIUS AND 
PETRUS DIACONUS 


By Frank Frost ABBOTT 


During a visit to Toledo, Spain, in the spring of 1902 for the 
purpose of collating the MS of the Germania of Tacitus which 
the chapter library in that place contains, I made a hasty exami- 
nation of a MS of Persius which I found there. It can add little, 
if anything, to our knowledge of the text, but a few notes upon it 
here may be of interest to students of Persius, since, so far as I 
know, its existence has hitherto been unknown. It is No. 101. 25, 
and on the title-page carries the title: Juvenalis et Persii Satyrae 
a Johanne Greczero Nurembergense. Seculo XV in membranis 
conscriptae. The folios are not numbered. At the end of the 
Juvenal text stands: Juvenalis Aquinatis libri quing: expliciunt 
Laus deo. At the end of the Persius text is the subscription: 
Finis est Persii vulterani satirici liber explicit per me Johanné 
greczer de nirmberga Anno dni 1461. The date and the place 
of residence of the scribe suggest some relation between this MS 
and Jahn’s M6, which has the subscription: Scripsi Hartmannus 
Schedel de Nuremberga ex veterrimo libro coenobii S. Udalrici 
Augustae. Anno 1470 die 9 Martii. Laus Deo, but a comparison 
of the readings of M6 and the Toledo MS makes it seem very 
improbable that they are related. I add a collation of the pro- 
logue and of the first fifty verses of the first satire to show the 
character of the MS, following the Jahn-Bicheler text: 


Prologus—1 cabalino 4 eliconidasque palidamque 5 remitto] relinquo 
8 psitaco, chere 9 nostra] nostraque 10 ingenique] ingenii 14 Pegaseium 
nectar] pegaseum melos. 

Satura I—2 hee, min] mi 4 ne] nec, Polidamas 5 pretulerint, nuge 6 
examenve] examenne 7 quesieris 8 Rome, ac] at 9 tunc] tum, istud om., 
triste] turpe 10 quecumque 11 tune tunc] tune 12 cachino 13 inclusi] 
incluti 14 anelet 16 natalitia, sardonice 17 leges] legens legens 18 coluerit 
24 quo] quid, quae] q 25 rupto] ructo 28 digito est 31 Romulide 32 hya- 
cinthina] iacinthia, lena, 33 racidulum, quiddam] quidnam 34 phillidas, 
(CLAssIcaAL PHILoLoey, II, July, 1907] 331 
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hysiphylas 35 supplantat] subplautarae 36 assensere, non om., poetae]} 
poeta 37 non] nunc 38 nunc non] nunc 40 viole 43 thus 46 hec 47 metuam 
om. 50 Atti] Acci 

The collation which follows I owe to Miss Susan H. Ballou of 
this University, who kindly examined the MS for me in the mon- 
astery of Monte Cassino. It will be remembered that the text of 
the Peregrinatio, commonly attributed to Sancta Silvia, which 
was discovered about twenty-five years ago by Gamurrini is based 
upon Codex Aretinus VI. 3 of the eleventh century and upon the 
excerpts made from Sancta Silvia’s work by Petrus Diaconus in 
his Liber de locis sanctis. The text of the book last mentioned 
is preserved in Codex Casinensis No. 361. 

The brief report of the Monte Cassino MS, which I submit 
herewith, may supplement the fresh collation of the Codex Are- 
tinus which my colleague, Dr. Bechtel, secured for his edition of 
the Peregrinatio (cf. University of Chicago Studies in Classical 
Philology, Vol. IV). The value of the MS lies mainly in the 
fact that it is helpful at points where the Codex Aretinus is 
defective. A fresh examination of it adds little to our knowledge 
of the text, but the sources of our text are so scanty, and the 
Peregrinatio is a work of such peculiar interest that even the 
meager gleanings which follow may not be unwelcome. I have 
based the report upon Geyer’s edition of the I[tinera Hierosoly- 
mitana in the Corp. Scr. Eccl. Lat. because his text contains the 
readings of C from Gamurrini’s first edition, since the appearance 
of which no collation of the MS has been made. The MS abounds 
in abbreviations which, with one or two exceptions, it will not be 
necessary to reproduce here. In the collation which follows the 
references are to pages and lines in the edition of Geyer. The 
majority of the readings given below are not reported by him 
Where they differ from those recorded by him in his critical 
apparatus, the fact is indicated by the use of bold-face type. 

105. 1 diaconi dyaconi Geyer 3 ypo cristo Geyer 4 diaconus dyaconus 
Geyer 6 cupidinis 8 exobtaverim 11 iusta a in ras. sed a man. prim. 
12 abomine 16 crassante 25 cetus 106. 1 quis 4 praecellentis 12 
incognita actenus 23 opus solidum] opus solidum ut decorum 25 fertam 


29 iste ex corr., erat asta 107. 5 aquilone 5 davit 6 hortus in quo 
10 ierusalem 11 golgotha golgota Geyer 11 salutiphere 13 anulum 16 ante 
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spinis om. et 17 dispoliatio 20 lampades] e ex a corr. prim. man. 21 
argenteis| ar... . teis tres litterae evanuerunt 22 sci. sam una littera 
evanuit 26 habet 30 illue 30 arca 108. 1 ifus xpus 2 scultus ibidem 
ac 9 abitavit 10 columnas 23 ostiis hostiis Geyer 27 diabolo dyabolo Geyer 
28 iebusei b ex s corr. 109. 4 tyberii 8 honoratur (?) 15 osanna 16 
lucidum 18 martirium 19 orab’it 21 bethaniae betanie Geyer 24 iusta sic 
semper 26 davit 28 viridiarium 29 grandem 29 ibi est 110. 1 abens 
2 aberent 2 annuntiavit 15 arca 19 hebron 22 abrae bis 23 abitavit 24 abet 
25 abraam 26 davit 27 odie 28 ante longe om. non; post. l ras. unius lit. 
29 post abram rasura duarum aut trium litterarum 29 iacob! 31 abramin 
111. 9 cenavit 12 columne 16 sycomori sicomori Geyer 18 elias 25 
odie o evanuit sed spatium duarum litterarum non est 28 odie ut in 25 
112. 7 ortus 15 habitavit abitavit Geyer 18 synagoga sinagoga Geyer 
19 esaye 25 faul 26 tyberyadis 113. 1 cuius] qui 4 que sinagoga ex 
lapidibus renovavit recens manus sinagoga corr. e synagoga 7 erbosus 
7 fenum 8 eas septem fontes scripsit recens manus 10 saciavit 11 nune 
est 12 nunc om. post lapide 14 matheus 15 spelunca 19 nichil terties 21 
quicquid 22 diruebatur r in ras. trium litt. man. prima scr. 28 odie 29 
elias sic etiam 31 31 domino 114. 1 baptiste iotris 2 quo] quibus 5 
vicesimo 5 sylo 6 ibi 10 ierusolimis 10 sochchot zochchot Geyer 10 inde 11 
davit 11 phylisteum 11 eleutheropoli sic etiam 13 eleuteropoli Geyer 12 
abbacuc 13 miliario quintodecimo 16 dicta sed multum evanuit 20 capi- 
taney 24 inde] n ex m per ras. corr. 28 abuit 115. 2 memphis mem- 
phys Geyer 2 babylonia sic etiam 4 4 eliopolis elyopolis Geyer 10 viridi- 
arium 11 fenix 16 quindeci it = = ceat litt. ante ceat legi non possunt 17 
salé au’ usque rec. man. superscr. 18 ginti duo 19 Augustamnica] augus- 
tamnyca 22 sina 22 (ca)strum renovavit rec. man. 25 abent 27 quadtuor 
27 seu amplius] > eo amplius eo amplius Geyer 28-29 vestigia . . . . (a)e- 
cedit ubi autem renovavit rec. man. 116. 1 mari 3 idem 4 colum- 
nelle 12 logotetema 13 ligatus 14 ibi stant ipsius 16 egipto sic in 26 
heremi hesint 21 porphireticum sic. in 24 22 qui aut quia 23 “rosseum 
iacet “rubrum rosseum lineolae superscriptae a prim. man. transposi- 
tionem indicant 25 filii 26 ubi 26 ceperint 29 excisum excissum Geyer 31 
harenas 117.6 U promunctoria 11 promunctorio 13 habet abet 
Geyer 14 oc 16 oceanum 13 ytalici 20 bucine 20 conchilyi 20 fondili 23 
litore 26 umquam 118. 1 abpellatus sic etiam 8 4 erba 6 amenus 7 
abundante 25 aliut 28 hamalech 32 pharan 119. 1 ammodum 1 
cubitu 2 parent 2-3 edificavit altare domino 3 iste om. 4 hac 4 pharan 7 
abitauuunt 9 requi 10 soror septem diebus usque 14 plenus 21 syna 
totum evan. 21 quadtuor 29 hostenditur 120. 3 synay 19 syna 27 
sarracenorum - 121. 1 ingens é per 1 habens superser. rec. man. 5 
obtima 7 odiernum 9 federis 9 fixus 11 ambulare 12 harenam 12 ambu- 
letur 12 eremi 17 quadtuor 18 egipto 18 destra 19 in ante. 


















































FRIEDRICH BLASS 


In the death of Professor Friedrich Blass, of Halle, on March 5, the 
cause of classical philology lost one of its most learned, most indefati- 
gable, strongest, and sanest leaders. He was born January 22, 1843, 
and so had just entered upon his sixty-fifth year. He took his degree of 
Ph.D. at Bonn when he was twenty years old. Two years later he pub- 
lished a volume on Greek eloquence from Alexander to Augustus, a 
revision of an essay which had received a prize from the University of 
Bonn. Three years after that, when only twenty-five years of age, he 
published the first of his four large volumes on Attic oratory. Since then 
he has published, on the average, more than a volume a year. No living 
classical scholar, I think, has published so many volumes, covering so 
large a part of the field of Greek philology. The four volumes on Attic 
oratory were revised, and published in a second edition. Blass edited the 
texts of all the Attic orators, except Isaeus; he revised Rehdantz’ exeget- 
ical edition of nine orations of Demosthenes, and he prepared a similar 
edition of Demosthenes’ On the Crown. He edited, with commentary, 
several of Plutarch’s Lives and the Choephoroe of Aeschylos. He wrote 
on Interpolations in Homer. More than any other scholar he brought to 
the attention of philologists the important observations and theories of 
the ancient rhetoricians, and he published two volumes on the rhythms 
of ancient prose. Much of the recent discussion of Greek metres is based 
on an article by him. His work on the pronunciation of Greek is the 
only learned and sensible treatment of the theme which has appeared for 
three centuries. He revised the first half of Kiithner’s Greek Grammar, 
in two large volumes, bringing together the linguistic facts with great 
accuracy, clearness, and completeness. He did more for the study of 
the Greek Testament than any classical scholar since Lachmann, by his 
excellent Grammar of New Testament Greek, which contains much 
more information than its bulkier predecessors; by his edition of the 
Acts of the Apostles, which called attention, for the first time in a serious 
way, to the importance of the Codex Bezae; and by minor editions of 
Matthew, Luke, John, Acts, and the Epistle to the Hebrews. He was 
the chief adviser of Grenfell and Huut in their publications for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. He did more than anyone but Kenyon to 
put in order the fragments of the papyrus MS of Bacchylides. His edi- 
tion of the Constitution of Athens is the one most used. He edited the 
Corinthian inscriptions for Collitz’ SDGI. For Ivan Millers Handbook 
he prepared the treatises on “Hermeneutics” and “Greek Paleography.” 
This is not all, but enough has been said to show that a Greek scholar 
need not be narrow in order to be productive. 

T. D.S. 
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AGNUS CURIO IN PLAUTUS AULULARIA 562, 563 


Megadorus, the wealthy and generous bridegroom-elect, has furnished 
the entertainment and provisions for his own wedding, and naturally 
expects his father-in-law to be grateful. The miserly old Euclio, how- 
ever, churlishly sneers at the quality of the entertainers and the food: 
the cooks that Megadorus has provided are compared to Geryones— 
they are six-handed in their thieving, and need an Argus to watch them; 
the flute-girl is bibulous enough to drink up a whole Pirene of wine. 
Megadorus at last hopefully suggests that the lamb which he sent was 
satisfactory; the verses, as they appear in all the MSS, then read as 
follows (561-66): 

EKvuc. quo quidem agno sat scio 
magis curiosam nusquam esse ullam beluam. 
Mgz. volo ego ex te scire qui sit agnus curio. 
Kuc. quia ossa ac pellis totust, ita cura macet. 
quin exta inspicere in sole ei vivo licet: 
ita is pellucet quasi lanterna Punica. 


The agnus curio in Megadorus’ request for information naturally led to 
an early emendation of curiosam to curionem (Gulielmius) in the pre- 
ceding verse; this has been accepted by almost all the editors (Goetz-’ 
Schoell, Leo, Wagner, Ussing, Langen); Lindsay’s conservatism in 
retaining curiosam, which I should add is confirmed by Nonius (455. 2) 
in his quotation of the verse, is a notable exception. Yet nobody has 
offered a plausible interpretation of the accepted reading (cf. Ussing, 
Wagner, Francken ad loc.); at best it is a coined word to prepare for the 
pun in cura in 564, and the possibility of connection with cwrio, the term 
applied to the priest of a cwria, hinders rather than helps a satisfactory 
interpretation. Nor is the MSS-reading curiosam strengthened by 
incuriosus (agnus) in Apuleius (Florida i. 2), for the word there does 
not mean “fat” as used to be stated in the notes on our verse. Finally, 
the passages in the epitome of Festus (60 M.= 42 de P.) and in Nonius 
(86. 1) do not enlighten us. 

In his edition of the Aulularia in 1877, Francken suggested that 
there was some connection with xovpeov, the animal sacrificed at the initia- 
tion of an Athenian youth into his phratry. But Francken could not 
make use of his own suggestion. This line of thought, however, is 
demonstrably right. The context is clearly Greek; if the references to 
Geryones and Argus and Pirene do not sufficiently prove it, the obvious 
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translation of wavorrns in oculeus totus (555) is convincing (cf. Oster- 
mayer De historia fabulari in com..Pl., p. 18). 

Before I came across Francken’s suggestion of a connection between 
curio—curiosam and xovpeov I had already made several efforts to turn 
the words into Greek; I am so bold as to think that the result carries con- 
viction at once: ‘ : 

Evc. quo quidem agno sat scio 
magis xoupidoav nusquam esse ullam beluam. 
Megs. volo ego ex te scire qui sit agnus xoupidr. 
EKvc. quia ossa ac pellis totust, ita cura macet. 
The verb xovprav means “to need a shearing;” the lexica quote very few 
examples of its usage, two of them from Lucian of long-haired philoso- 
phers, but others also, regularly of persons, from Alciphron, Aelian, and 
Artemidorus. To these I can at present add only one: Pherecrates, 
Frag. 30 (K.), and this is little more than the word itself as quoted by 
Photius, but it is satisfying to find it in the diction of comedy. Now a 
lamb that needs a shearing is quite obviously a sheep, and Euclio is but 
sneering at the age and consequent emaciation of the animal sent by 
Megadorus. I should of course be glad to prove from contemporary 
Greek sources that a lamb fit for shearing is a sheep, especially as 
Sterne’s theory that “God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb” doubt- 
less misleads the average reader into thinking that lambs are regularly 
shorn.' In default of contemporary Greek evidence I must be content 
with offering this quotation from the Digest, hoping that it may be con- 
firmed by the experience of at least some of my readers; continuing a 
discussion of agni, the writer says: nam in quibusdam locis ovium 
numero esse videntur cum ad tonsuram venerint (Marcianus Dig. 32. 65.7). 

The manner of the jest is thoroughly Plautine. Both explicitly and 
implicitly Plautus uses Greek in his jests, and combines Greek and Latin, 
sometimes reproduciug his original source, often extending it, and occa- 
sionally inventing jests in Greek. As my space is limited, I may refer 
to the interesting account of this phase of his humor in Leo Pl. Forsch., 
pp. 93-96. Nor will any sympathetic reader of Plautus object that 
Megadorus’ request for information is absurd; it is true, of course, that if 
Megadorus knew enough Greek to use the masculine gender of the parti- 
ciple after hearing the feminine from Euclio, he would hardly need to 
ask the meaning of the Greek. But for the purpose of preparing the way 
for his pun with cura, the poet neglects the psychological requirements: 
a neglect which Langen’s Plautinische Studien has made familiar to 
every specialist in Plautus. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Henry W. Prescorr 


1The earlier parallels quoted in Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations suggest that the 
error is due to Sterne, or some intermediate source: ‘* Dieu mesure la froid & la brébis 
tondue, Estienne, Premices, ete., p. 47 (1594); To a close-shorn sheep God gives 
wind by measure, [George] Herbert, Jacula Prudentum.” 
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LACONIAN “OPKOS IN THUCYDIDES V. 77 


In a decree of the Lacedaemonians offering terms of peace to the 
Argives occurs the following puzzling sentence: epi 8 rd ou ciparos 
€ueAqv (or éuevAnv) rots "Emdavpios dpxov Sdouev S¢ airs ducoa. There is a 
great variety of readings, but the best MSS have éueAny, éuevAny, or enev 
Ajv, the variations in the first words of the sentence being unworthy of 
attention on account of the parallel epi rod Oiparos rod "AmédXwvos in Vv. 
53. Ahrens conjectured wepi 58 74 o1d ovparos, ai pev Ajv, Tots "Emdavpios 
dpxov dopev, <ai> 8€, airs dudoa, and interpreted thus: de sacrificio 
Apollinis Argivi, si placet, iusiurandum in Epidaurios transferant ; 
sin minus, ipsi jurent. This conjecture is adopted by Bbhme- Widmann 
(1894), and Hude (1901), but rejected by Stahl and Classen. Stahl reads 
péAnv Tois Exdavpiors, dpxov Sopev 8 airins [ducoa] dei sacrificium Epidau- 
riis curae sit, iuramentum autem (de ea re, i. e. sacrificium sibi curae 
fore) praestent. Classen thinks that éuevAnv is a corrupted form of 
some verb meaning émrdga, érBeivac and that the general sense is wegen 
des Opfers des Apollo miisse den Epidauriern ein Eid auferlegt werden ; 
ste miissten aber schwoéren, dass sie es darbringen wollte. 

The terms of peace offered to the Argives in this decree were the out- 
come of the defeat at Mantinea (418 B. c.) of the Argives and their allies 
by the Lacedaemonians. The war that was thus concluded had been 
begun in 419 B. c. by an attack made by the Argives upon the Epidauri- 
ans. The reason for this attack is given in v. 53 in these words: méAeyos 
eyévero mpopdce pev epi tod Oiyatos Tod ’AmoAAwvos Tod IvOadis, 3 déov 
dmayayediv ovK drérewrov irip Botayiwv "Emdavpuoe (kvpuitaro S& Tod iepod 
noav Apyeio). For Borayiwy Stahl suggests, and Hude accepts, Boravav. 
The meaning seems to be that the Epidaurians had refused to send a 
victim to the Argives, who, as being in chief control of the sacred lands 
of Apollo, claimed the victim in return for certain rights of pasturage 
upon these lands which were enjoyed by the Epidaurians. 

The conjectures of Stahl and Ahrens are not only unsatisfactory in 
meaning, but, as Classen points out, the emendations of éueAjv are not 
effected without disturbing the final clause dopuev 8 airs duooa which, 
if left untouched, gives a perfectly satisfactory meaning, namely, that 
they (the Epidaurians) should swear to give (the victim). This sentence, 
it should be noted, is the only reference in the terms of peace to the 
original cause of dispute. If, then, the d¢-clause tells us what is required 
of the Epidaurians— and the airas certainly refers most naturally to rots 
"Emdavpios—the first clause should tell us what is required of the 
Argives, who, as the other party to the treaty, do not need to be specifi- 
cally mentioned. Now the Epidaurians were the allies of the Lacedae- 
monians, the victors in the war, yet they were asked to recede from their 
position and give the victim. Surely, then, the Argives, the defeated 
party, must also have been asked to make some concession. If they have 
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merely to tender an oath to the Epidaurians or to agree to accept an oath 
from them, the latter might rightly feel that they were getting very little 
satisfaction for the invasion and occupation of their territory. Assuming 
that some concession is required of the Argives we should look to the 
original dispute for a suggestion concerning the nature of the concession. 
It may be assumed as probable that the Epidaurians had for a time sent 
the victim in return for the privileges of pasturage that they enjoyed. 
Their discontinuance of the custom probably followed upon a curtail- 
ment of these privileges. Consequently the concession demanded of the 
Argives should be a recognition of the rights of the Epidaurians to a 
share of the sacred domain. It may seem daring to suggest that dpxos 
here means anything but oath, when éyuoou follows so closely, but it is 
precisely éudoa that seems to rob dpxov of any meaning, and Stahl, it 
may be observed, finds one of the two words unnecessary. dpxos may 
also be used in the sense of Attic épxos fence, inclosure. In proof of 
this we have in Hesychius dpxou decpol oppayidos (cf. Eoxos oppayidos Soph. 
Tr. 615); and the form épx- is also found in épx-dvy, inclosure (late épx-avn) 
and dpxpos: dpaypa. The form dpx- is of course to be expected in a noun 
formed with the o-suffix, while épx- is to be expected in an es-stem such 
as épxos. Reading, then, éuev A#v we may translate: in the matter of the 
sacrifice of the god that the Argives consent to the Epidaurians having 
an inclosure, and that they (the Epidaurians) should swear to give it 
(the sacrifice). epi rod ovparos is a mere introduction of the well-known 
subject of dispute. éueAjv might be a corruption of é&eAjv, that the 
Argives should set aside an inclosure. 


A. G. Latrp 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


AN INTERPRETATION OF LONGUS ii. 15 


An episode in the second book of Longus’ Pastoralia describes a visit 
of a party of Methymnaeans to the part of Lesbos where Daphnis and 
Chloe pasture their flocks. The Methymnaeans are wealthy young men 
enjoying a holiday. They man a boat with their own slaves, and coast 
around the island fishing and hunting (ii. 12). At one of their landings 
the painter of their boat is stolen by a rustic who needs it to repair his 
wine-press (ii. 13). At their next stopping-place, which is near the dwell- 
ing of the hero and heroine, the picnickers are forced to tie up their boat 
with an improvised cable of vines. Leaving the vessel, they go hunting 
among the hills. The barking of the dogs and the shouts of the hunters 
frighten Daphnis’ goats, which run down from their hill-pasture and 
scatter along the shore. Finding scanty browsing there, they nibble in 
two the rope of vines and the boat floats out to sea with the receding surge. 
Returning to the shore, the Methymnaeans are enraged by their loss. 
Seeking the culprit goatherd, they find Daphnis, beat him, and try to 
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drag him away. His vigorous resistance is seconded by other goatherds, 
and finally all parties agree to submit the case to the arbitration of the 
old herdsman Philetas (ii. 15). The Methymnaeans, after setting forth 
their loss, close their statement of the case with this sentence (chap. 15, 
end): dv@’ dv dgvodpev dyev rodrov, rovnpov dvta aimdXov, Os émi Tis Oadarrys 
vewer TAS alyas ws vavrns. 

This is the text adopted by Hirschig and Hercher. The Florentine 
manuscript, as reported by Seiler on p. 234 of his edition, has 6s éxi rijs 
Bardcons idiv veue tas alyas ws vairys. iddév has been variously emended, 
with little success —iwy Courier, dAvwv Jacobs, dorav suggested by Seiler. 
i{wv, which has been suggested to me by a correspondent, cannot be 
reconciled with Longus’ usage. The verb is very rare in prose, and 
Longus does not use it at all, though he has about thirty cases of other 
verbs meaning “sit.” Hirschig and Hercher are probably right in omit- 
ting the word entirely. 

But not all difficulties are removed by the rejection of the corrupt 
idov. What has a sailor to do with tending goats, by the sea or elsewhere? 
Hinlopen, quoted by Seiler loc. cit., recommended the excision of the 
words ws vairys. The passage has recently been emended by H. Richards 
(Class. Rev. XX, 1906, p. 21), whose brief note may be quoted in full: 
“It is difficult to make any sense of the last words. Read és vavrnv and 
join it with dyev rotrov. As he is a bad goatherd, they will take and 
make a sailor of him.” This suggestion is at first sight attractive, but is 
open to objection. In the separation of és vavrnv from rodrov there is an 
awkwardness that can hardly be paralleled in Longus’ short and simple 
sentences. Seiler complained of even such an hyperbaton as is involved 
in Jacobs’ conjecture Os éxi ris Oaddoons adiwv vewe Tas alyas ds vavrys; 
“nimirum tum oporteret verba coniungi ita: 6s émi ris addons dAvwv as 
vavrns venue Tas alyas.’? Again, the Methymnaeans are not a press-gang of 
sailors, but well-to-do city-dwellers taking a short trip in a vessel which 
they have manned with their own servants (ii. 12). The clause édourdpoe 
avri vavrdv (ii. 19) means, of course, only that they had to walk home 
instead of going by water. Finally, should it be suggested that és vavrnv 
adds a desirable complement to dyer, indicating the purpose of the abduc- 
tion of Daphnis, it is sufficient to point to ii. 17, where dyw is used again 
with no explanatory phrase: tix’ dpyjs épynoavtes Hryov mad tov Adve xat 
ovvdeiv nOedov. 

It has occurred to me that the explanation of the passage may be 
found in a play—not a brilliant one, it is true—upon a double meaning 
of the word aig. Discussing the symbolism of goats in dreams, Artemi- 
dorus (ii. 12, p. 100. 18 ff. Hercher) says: afyes . . . . maga wovnpai... . 
paduora Tois wAéovet Kal yap Ta peydAra Kipata év TH TuvyOeia alyas A€yopev. 
For the etymological relations of aig, “wave,” it suffices to refer to Leo 
Meyer’s Handbuch under the word. It is to be observed that Artemi- 
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dorus himself is not dealing in etymologies in the passage just quoted — 
his efforts in that line are usually awkward enough— but making a state- 
ment about the colloquial idiom, to which there is no reason for refusing 
credit. Hesychius has the gloss alyes- 1a xipata. Awpueis. Awpreis is sus- 
pected by Schmidt, with reason; but the word may at least indicate that 
the gloss is derived from some other source than Artemidorus. On the 
other hand, the glosses of Suidas (s. vv. alyes, xa) are evidently taken 
from Artemidorus. If, then, afyes was used colloquially in the sense of 
“waves,” “breakers,” the sense of the Longus passage would be: “He is a 
bad goatherd, who tends goats by the sea, like a sailor,” who may be said to 
tend the alyes on the sea, that is, watch the waves. The double meaning 
is somewhat heightened ‘by an additional ambiguity in éxi ris Oaddrrns — 
“by the seaside,” “on the shore,” or “on the high seas.” 
Prasopy CoLLEGE FOR TEACHERS CampBELL BonNER 





EMENDATION OF PLATO CHARMIDES 168b 

The editions generally read gépe 8y: éore pév airy 4 éxvornpy Twos 
émuoTHpn, Kal exer Twa TowavTyny Sivapuv wore Tivos evar: } yap; Jowett accord- 
ingly translates: “this science of which we were speaking is a science of 
something,” etc. The point is a slight one, but I think that it can be 
shown that the more probable reading is airy 4 émotnyn meaning 
“science (knowledge) in itself (in the abstract) is a relative term (is of 
something).” 

The preceding paragraph has pointed out inductively that there is 
no desire except of pleasure, no love except of the beautiful, etc., and has 
raised the general question whether there can be any émurnyn which is 
not of paPyyaros but of itself. To answer this question Plato recurs to 
the nature of relative terms generally, and begins, as is his manner, at 
the beginning by demanding assent to the proposition that émorypyn, 
itself, as opposed to pia tis érvotypy (167c) is a relative term. It would 
be quite pointless and tautological to ask whether this supposed tis 
émorynpn Which by hypothesis is of itself is of something. The argument 
runs rather: (1) éruornun per se is a relative term. (2) But other relative 
terms seem always to be of something else not themselves. (3) Hence 
there is a presumption against émoryun ever being of itself. The first 
example given is 76 pei{dv (in general) dapyev rouvryv twa éxew divapuv 
Gore twos eva petfov. Only after this general statement is its specific 
correlate given, namely, éXarroves twos. So starting from the fact that 
émotnn per se has some correlate we are‘to ask: is this correlate as in 
the other examples something else or by a strange exception itself? Cf. 
airy ye 7 érBupia, etc., Rep. 437e, and émoryun piv air pabjpatos abrod 
émorypn eoriv, ) drov dy Set Ocivar rHv exvotyjpyv. If I am right the error 
here as often arises from our failure to recognize the extreme minuteness of 
the dialectical links in Plato’s argument. Paut SHorey 
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HORACE CARM. i. 34. 14 


hine apicem rapax 
fortuna cum stridore acuto 
sustulit, hic posuisse gaudet. 


Though all the commentators (beginning with the scholiasts) support 
the accepted interpretation, there seem to me good grounds for regard- 
ing cum in this passage as the conjunction—“when (i. e., whenever) 
fortune takes, etc., she rejoices, etc.” Besides giving excellent sense and 
avoiding the somewhat harsh asyndeton, this view makes it unnecessary 
to account for sustulit as a gnomic perfect which, considering the context, 
is a doubtful procedure. It also leaves the attendant circumstance in 
stridore acuto to be expressed by the simple ablative. This is the usual 
method in Horace. In fact, as an examination of the whole text shows, 
he rarely inserts cum in phrases of this character. Moreover, cum with 
the perfect indicative is the precise idiom for the expression of the ante- 
cedent iterative action which we have here. Horace makes a fairly 
frequent use of this construction, often introducing it with simul (or its 
equivalent), wt, wbi, and si. With cum there are six examples, each a 
perfect parallel to the cum sustulit of the text—Carm. iii. 5. 29; Epod. 
2.17; Sat. ii. 7.71; Epp. i. 10. 17, i. 15. 18, ii. 1.205. The position of cum 
in our passage has doubtless led to the traditional interpretation, but the 
same ambiguity exists in other places, especially in Hpod. 12. 8 and 
Sat. ii. 7. 53. A Roman would have felt no difficulty in any of these 
cases. 


J. Extmore 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


THE SECONDARY ACCENTUATION OF LATIN WORDS OF 
THE TYPE OF CONSULUISTI 


In Class. Phil. II, No.1, Professor Harkness criticizes a paper of mine 
on a kindred subject which appeared in Class. Rev. XX (1906), pp. 31 ff. 
In the course of his criticisms, which deal chiefly with minor points, he 
censures me for suggesting that Latin words of the type of consulwisti 
bore a secondary accent on the second syllable (p. 61, n.). He attributes 
this heterodoxy to an unwillingness to admit any exceptions to my pro- 
posed law of metrical resolution. I select this particular point for notice, 
not because it is the one most easily disposed of, but because it affords 
me an opportunity of producing some further evidence in favor of the 
pronunciation which Professor Harkness condemns. 

I suppose any word of the measure of consuluisti to have borne a 
secondary accent on its second syllable, if other inflexions of the same 
stem had a principal accent in the same place. Thus the principal 
accent of consului corresponds in position with the secondary accent of 
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consitlutsti. I pass by for the moment the evidence to be found in 
dramatic verse, and propose a method of testing the question which 
should appeal to Professor Harkness with special force. It is rightly 
held by most metrists that there is a deliberately produced coincidence 
of ictus and accent in the last two feet of the classical hexameter line; 
and that the special rules observed by the classical poets, by virtue of 
which some ways of ending the line were allowed, others forbidden, had 
no other object than the producing of such a coincidence. Here there- 
fore, if we accept this doctrine, we have a means of testing the accentua- 
tion of Latin words; and if the Roman poets paid attention not merely to 
the principal accent of a word, but also to the secondary accent, then we 
can test by this means the position of the secondary accent in words like 
consuluisti. Professor Harkness holds that the poets did pay attention 
to the secondary accent (pp. 52 ff.). He is arguing against Havet, who, 
with Lucian Miller and some other metrists, denies this doctrine of an 
intentionally produced coincidence of ictus and accent at the end of a 
hexameter. Miller and Havet suppose that in some of the forbidden 
endings there is a perfect agreement of ictus and accent, and that there- 
fore, in those cases, the desire to secure such an agreement cannot have 
been the reason for the prohibition. Havet selects the ending mors 
sepelires, which is forbidden, although it exhibits, as he thinks, a perfect 
agreement of ictus and accent. Professor Harkness replies that the 
agreement is not perfect in endings of that type, because there was a 
secondary accent on the first syllable of sepelires, which here begins a 
thesis. Consequently, he adds, “it seems reasonable to assume that this 
type of ending is avoided because the first syllable of the thesis would 
be almost as strongly accented as the arsis” (p. 53). I agree with him 
that the reason why certain endings were avoided was because they did 
not permit the desired coincidence of ictus and accent; and that, as is 
generally admitted, there was a strong secondary accent on the first 
syllable of sepelires, which syllable was thereby unfitted to begin the 
fifth thesis, properly unaccented. But how comes it that Professor Hark- 
ness makes no mention of the fact that verse-closes of the type of prae- 
cipitauit, exorerentur, are just as strongly forbidden? That is the very 
type of forbidden verse-close which is selected by Luc. Miller as afford- 
ing the best proof that the special rules for the verse-close were not 
designed to secure agreement of accent and ictus (Res. metr.’, p. 242). 
Miller, of course, shared the customary belief that, if there was any 
secondary accent at all in such words, it rested on the first syllable. He 
considers, therefore, that in endings like praecipitauit there is complete 
harmony of ictus and accent, and naturally infers that the prohibition of 
such endings must have been due to some other cause than the desire to 
secure that harmony. How would Professor Harkness meet that argu- 
ment? He is on the horns of a dilemma: either he must abandon the 
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belief that the reason why any particular ending was avoided was because 
it would have involved the clash of ictus and accent, or he must show 
how ictus and accent clashed in the forbidden ending praecipitauit. I 
do not see how he can do the latter, unless he admits a secondary accent 
on the second syllable. Poets who, like Lucretius, freely admit endings 
of the type mors sepelires, also admit, and with equal freedom, endings 
of the type praecipitauit ; poets who, like Virgil, strictly avoid endings 
of the first type, also avoid, and with equal strictness, endings of the 
second type (Munro Lucretius, Introd. to Notes II, pp. 13 f.). Unless, 
therefore, we deny that there is a designed coincidence of ictus and 
accent in the last two feet of a hexameter line, the avoidance of such 
endings as praecipitauit is opposed to the view that the secondary accent 
lay on the first syllable of such words. (The permitted and the forbidden 
verse-closes are given by Miller loc. cit., pp. 241, 243; and by Havet 
Métrique*, pp. 53 ff.) 

But perhaps Professor Harkness would seek to escape from his 
dilemma in the same way in which he seeks to explain the Plautine 
stressing comméditatém. He is unwilling to admit that Plautus violated 
the prose accent in such cases, and equally unwilling to admit that the 
prose accentuation was commdditdtem. In these difficult circumstances 
he suggests that, although the normal prose pronunciation was cdm- 
moditdtem, there was in Latin what he variously calls a “tendency,” or a 
“general tendency,” or a “latent tendency,” to “accent the first of two 
or more short syllables” (p. 52). With a passing protest against the use 
of the word “ tendency” in such a connection, as being unscientific, I must 
deny that any such tendency existed. It is true that words of the 
measure of mulierem are normally stressed on the first syllable in 
Plautus; but words consisting of five short syllables are always stressed 
on the second syllable, e. g., puéritia, Macédonius (Pseud. 50, 347, 1152, 
1162; Trin. 845)— a fact overlooked by Professor Harkness — p. 52, n. 1. 
But even if such a “tendency” had existed, it could not be used to 
explain the prohibition of such endings as praecipitauit ; for the tendency 
must, ex hypothesi, have worked with equal potency against endings of 
the type poscimus arma, condere gentem, probably the commonest type 
of all, and certainly one of the most favored. Again Professor Harkness 
compares the Plautine stressing - - ~ - + with the occasional stressing 
of dactylic words on the middle syllable. The comparison is fallacious: 
the stressing aduénientém is found in any part of the line, the stressing 
corpére only in the first foot. 

To his own condemnation of my suggestion Professor Harkness adds 
a criticism communicated to him by Professor Radford (p. 61, n.). It 
advances two arguments. First, the accentuation commdditdtem is said 
to be “contrary to the old Latin principle of recession (not to mention 
the earlier principle of initial accentuation).” I confess I do not quite 
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understand what is meant by the “old Latin principle of recession.” As 
for the earlier principle of initial accentuation, commdditdtem is no more 
contrary to it than commédditas is. So also, that consiluérunt should 
have replaced the earlier *cénsulu2runt, is not harder to believe than 
that consiiluit should have replaced *cénsuluit. Secondly, the accentu- 
ation commdditdtem is said to be “disproved by the absence of pro- 
celeusmatics like sed éxéneratis, et dbséqueretir.” The reasoning is 
not quite sound. The absence of such proceleusmatics might be due to 
another cause. But, as a matter of fact, such proceleusmatics occur. 
Ahlberg gives two examples in his De procel., namely, id. Amphttruont 
(Am. 893), eo éxdnimatis (Bacch. 298). They were not common, for 
obvious reasons. They brought a long accented vowel into the thesis, 
and they were metrically ambiguous. 

In conclusion, I claim for investigators in the sphere of language and 
literature what Professor Harkness seems inclined to deny them—the 
right to call in question any customary belief whatsoever; to examine 
the evidence, if any, on which it rests; and to form an independent judg- 
ment, even though they be constrained to depart from the opinions 
expressed by the most eminent authorities of the present or the past. 

Dancan Hovsr Cuartes Exon 

Galway, Ireland 


Repty to Proressor Exon 


I do not mention the avoidance of the verse-close - ~ ~ - = for the 
reason stated p. 53, n. 1. This type is avoided by the more careful 
writers because it affords only a secondary accent for the fifth arsis; but 
it is, however, used more freely than the other non-classical endings 
(Winbolt Lat. Hex. Verse, p. 1384). Hence there is no dilemma for my 
theory; but Professor Exon’s theory encounters two dilemmas: (1) in 
spondaic endings the type armentorum is freely admitted, but his 
theory accents arméntérum (Class. Rev. XX, p. 33, “It seems to be 
generally true,” ete.); (2) +~~ += is the regular accent in comedy 
(Class. Rev. XX, p. 159; Trans. XXXIV, p. 68), his theory accents 
the second syllable. Again, words of five short syllables are not always 
accented on the second syllable, as Professor Exon claims (Ahlberg 
Procel., p. 28). His five references to one proper name do not prove the 
accent of a type. I contrasted the relatively frequent use of - < ~ - =, 
- «~ with the avoidance of ~ - ~ - =, ~ < ~, and state (p. 64) that 
the exceptions occur more frequently in connection with the secondary 
accent. Professor Exon’s statement that - ~ ~ occurs only in the first 
foot is not correct (Klotz, p. 274). Of the two proceleusmatics mentioned 
by him one does not occur in the editions of Leo and Lindsay, and the 
other is at least doubtful (Ramain Les groupes de mots, § 310). 

Brown UNIVERSITY ALBERT GRANGER HarKNEss 
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Das attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren mit Benutzung des 
Attischen Processes. Von M. H. E. Meter und G. F. 
Sconémann. Dargestellt von Justus Hermann Lipsius. 
Erster Band. Leipzig: Reisland, 1905. Pp. 233. M. 6. 


The decision of Professor Lipsius to meet the demand for a second 
revision of Der attische Process by compiling a new work was amply 
justified by the circumstances. The new material was too extensive and 
varied to be included without destroying the identity of the original 
work. Not only was it desirable to add a complete discussion of the 
criminal courts, as Schémann had hoped to do, but it was necessary to 
make many important changes and additions, owing to the discovery of 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, which, besides furnishing a large 
body of new material, has inspired a number of important monographs 
and articles. Nevertheless few will witness without regret the passing of 
a work which for three-quarters of a century “sich als der zuverlassigste 
Fihrer zur Kenntniss des attischen Rechts und Gerichtswesens bewahrt 
hat” (Lipsius). 

The first instalment of the work which promises to be a worthy suc- 
cessor of Der attische Process opens with a historical sketch of the 
administration of justice in Greece. The succeeding chapters deal with 
the magistrates, the courts and courthouses, the arbitrators, and the 
judicial functions of the senate and the assembly. 

It is obvious that no arrangement can be devised that would not to 
some extent involve a divided treatment of a number of topics. Still one 
cannot but feel that the book might have been considerably improved 
had the author begun with a classification and description of suits, rather 
than with an account of the officials charged with the oversight of the 
processes of litigation. The author’s practice of referring to other books 
and articles for fuller information or proof, instead of giving brief sum- 
maries, is not always to be commended. For example, he might well 
have passed in rapid review (p. 4) the principal theories regarding the 
significance of the celebrated trial-scene depicted on the shield of 
Achilles, instead of simply referring to his own exhaustive article in the 
Leipziger Studien (1890, pp. 225 ff.). However, his interpretation of the 
passage is excellent. He believes that the dispute concerns only the 
alleged payment of a sum of money agreed upon as compensation for a 
homicide. The two talents in question have been “paid into court” by 
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the defendant and are to be surrendered to whichever party wins the 
decision of the arbitrator. The reader is left in some doubt as to the 
author’s opinion regarding the identity of the arbitrator, but surely Gil- 
bert is right in identifying him with the king, who in this as in other 
situations is aided by his council. If this explanation, which is the only 
one that accords fully with Greek legal procedure as we know it, is not 
right, it is idle to attempt to solve the puzzle. 

Since the publication of this book, Thalheim (Hermes CXL, pp. 
152 ff.) has shown quite convincingly that the contention (p. 222) that 
the decision of a private arbitrator was not legally binding, unless given 
under oath, is not sustained by the proofs offered. Lipsius reiterates 
(p. 228) his previously expressed view (Ber. d. Sach. Ges. d. Wiss. 1891, 
p. 58) that practically all private suits had to come before a public arbi- 
trator. If this is so it is difficult to understand how in some private suits 
new evidence could be adduced on the day of trial (cf. Isaeus viii. 42; 
ix. 18). Aristotle’s statements on this point need to be more thoroughly 
tested by an examination of the extant speeches. The chapter on the 
method of selecting and assigning the jurymen is particularly success- 
ful. Not only has the author made full use of Aristotle’s somewhat 
obscure account of the procedure of his own day, but he has skilfully 
pieced together the meager evidence that bears upon the practice of the 
time of Aristophanes. 

In conclusion I should like to express the hope that an index of pas- 
sages cited from the Orators will be added to the completed work. 


R. J. Bonner 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Der Blitz in der orientalischen und griechischen Kunst. Von 
Pau JAcoBsTHAL. Berlin: Weidmann, 1906. Pp. 60 and 
four plates. M. 3.60. 


The main conclusions of this extremely careful essay are as follows: 
Babylonian and Assyrian art invented certain closely related symbols 
for the thunderbolt, adapting for the purpose the conventional means 
of expressing fire. One of these symbols was taken over by Greek art 
about the seventh century B. c., and was at once variously modified 
under the influence of the conception of the lightning asa flower. Of 
the new forms thus created three belong to Ionia and the adjacent 
regions of Hellas, two to Greece proper. With the fading-out of the 
flower-notion further modifications set in. Wings were sometimes added, 
flames were naturalistically represented, and, above all, the notion of the 
thunderbolt as a weapon became dominant. The multifarious forms 
which thus arose are well represented in the four plates accompanying 


the essay. F. B. TarBety 
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Ancient Legends of Roman History. By Errore Pais. Trans- 
lated by Mario E. Cosenza. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1905. Pp. xiv+336. $4 net. 


This book is made up of the lectures delivered by Professor Pais at 
the Lowell Institute, with some additional chapters, and six elaborate 
excursuses. Its scope is indicated by the titles of some of its chapters: 
“The Excavations in the Forum and Their Importance for the Most 
Ancient Roman History,” “The Origins of Rome,” “The Legend of 
Servius Tullius,” “The Fabii at the River Cremera and the Spartans at 
Thermopylae,” “The Saxum Tarpeium.” 

Since the publication of the first volume of his Storia di Roma, Pais 
has been recognized as the champion of the extreme critical school, and 
a man who must always be reckoned with, no matter whether his views 
be accepted or not. In the present work he has developed his theories 
upon many points that were barely touched upon in the Storia, and has 
discussed other parts of the tradition with a most rigorous application 
of his critical methods. His present attitude seems to be that not only 
can no confidence be placed in any portion of the canonical version of 
the history of Rome before the Gallic invasion, but that much of what is 
said to have occurred during the fourth century is also impossible. 
He has likewise fallen a victim to the solar-myth theory, and shows a 
remarkable fondness for this method of explaining early legends, as 
when he says (p. 149): “Servius is a Latin conception and belongs to a 
solar cult, and to that group of legends with which are to be connected, 
not only Virbius of Aricia and Hippolytus, but also Pelops and Hippo- 
damia;” and again (p. 150): “We do not marvel that a solar and river 
divinity should have been made king of Rome. Romulus, Tullius, Numa, 
and Ancus Marcius were all solar deities.” 

Pais’s ingenuity is marvelous, and there is hardly a page that does 
not contain conclusions of the most striking kind which cause previous 
historians of Rome to seem like monuments of conservatism. But his 
fundamental weakness is this, that, basing his arguments upon hypoth- 
eses that are themselves uncertain, he proceeds to construct elaborate 
theories which finally assume in his mind the certainty of facts, and are 
then used as valid grounds for further inference. This tendency was 
held in check in the Storia, so that, to the present reviewer at least, that 
work seemed to rest on secure foundations, but in the present book it has 
been carried so far that the resultant product is a wonderful illustration 
of the reductio ad absurdum of extreme skepticism combined with a 
most vivid imagination. 

The translation, being the work of an Italian, is marred by some 
peculiarities that occur with annoying frequency. 


Samuet Batu Puatner 
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Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. XVII. 1906. 
Cambridge: Harvard University. Pp. 185. $1.50. 


“The articles in the present volume are contributed by instructors in 
the Department of the Classics as a token of affection and esteem for 
Clement Lawrence Smith, of the class of 1863, for thirty-four years a 
valued member of the department, but forced by ill health to resign the 
Pope Professorship of Latin in this university in 1904.” These words 
from the brief prefatory note explain the purpose of the volume, which 
contains eleven articles, to wit: “Notes on Vitruvius,” Morris H. Morgan; 
“Catullus and the Augustans,” Edward Kennard Rand; “On Five New 
MSS of the Commentary of Donatus to Terence,” Minton Warren; “On 
the Origin of the Taurobolium,” Clifford Herschel Moore; “Aspects of 
Greek Conservatism,” Herbert Weir Smyth; “The Battle of Salamis ” 
William W. Goodwin; “An Unrecognized Actor in Greek Comedy,” 
John Williams White; “The Origin of Plato’s Cave,” John Henry 
Wright; “An Amphora with a New Kados-Name in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts,” George Henry Chase; “Sacer Intra Nos Spiritus,” Charles 
Pomeroy Parker; “ Valerius Antias and Livy,” Albert A. Howard. 

With such an array of articles, every one deserving particular mention, 
the reviewer, with but little space at command, is confined to the most 
general remarks. Professor Morgan’s observations on Vitruvius confirm 
his previous study in the conclusion that the author’s language is 
thoroughly in keeping with the traditional date which makes him an 
Augustan. The paper by Professor Smyth is, with some additions, his 
annual address as President of the American Philological Association for 
1905. It states in excellent form some interesting observations on the 
literary principles of the Greeks. Professor Goodwin’s study of the 
battle of Salamis, a revision and enlargement of an article published in 
1885, will take rank as a classic, concluding the controversy, if I mistake 
not. Professor White sees in the leader of the second half-chorus in 
Greek Comedy an unrecognized actor. There is the same penetration 
displayed here as in the author’s study of the plays of Aristophanes in 
relation to the question of a raised stage. 

Professor Wright now publishes the paper which he read before the 
meeting of the American Philological Association at St. Louis in 1904. 
It would be interesting to find Plato’s cave, but the cave of Vari scarcely 
meets the requirements. Professor Wright discovers only one discrepancy, 
namely, that, whereas Plato describes the entrance to the cave as equal in 
width to the cave itself, the cave of Vari is narrowed at the mouth. This 
objection was raised, I believe, by Professor Shorey. But there is another 
which to me seems fatal. Plato speaks of a raised road-way running 
across the cave, along which men carrying various articles pass, some 
conversing, some in silence. Professor Wright identifies this road-way 
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with a platform in the cave of Vari, situated about two-thirds of the dis- 
tance from the mouth of the cave, doubtless because Plato in that con- 
nection alludes toa Punch and Judy show. But Plato clearly had in 
mind chiefly a road along which ordinary way-farers were passing, though 
to the prisoners who saw only the shadows above the retaining wall the 
effect would be that of a stage of a Punch and Judy show. Such a road 
would naturally cross the mouth of the cave. I find that Professor 
Shorey casually places the road there (University of Chicago Studies I, 
p. 238) without reference to this proposed identification. Professor 
Wright may, however, cite in his favor the diagram of the cave given 
by Adam Republic of Plato II, p. 65. 

Professor Parker gives in his article an interesting study of Spiritus 
= mvetya in Seneca, Paul, Philo, and Marcus Aurelius. The view, now 
quite generally held by scholars, that Livy blindly followed Valerius 
Antias and embodied much of his predecessor’s work in his own, is dis- 
passionately considered by Professor Howard, who leaves hardly a shred 
of evidence to support it. The article is valuable even for this result 
alone, but acquires added significance from the fact that the search for 
sources has in our day gone far beyond its proper limits. It is time 
scholars were recalled to sobriety of method and a proper evaluation of 


evidence. 
W. A. Here 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


De epigrammatis Simonideis. Pars prior: commentatio critica 
de epigrammatum traditione, scripsit M. Boas. Groningae: 
Wolters, 1905. Pp. xvi+256. 


While a student of Ribbeck’s in the University of Leipzig, I belonged 
for eight semesters to the Societas Ribbeckiana, which met every Friday 
for a two hours’ Latin discussion of some critical cruces. Notable among 
these was the text of Theognis, over which we labored and wrote and 
wrought throughout one whole semester. Inspired by this experience, 
I fondled the plan of some day “editing” Theognis—a plan from which 
I was wisely diverted by a philological veteran, who chilled my youthful 
enthusiasm with the remark: “Don’t do it: much too big a field.” Those 
experiences counted in preparing me for a sympathetic attitude toward 
just such work as this of Boas’, however staggering it be to confront 
256 pp. of close reasoning and elaborate research, weighing and consider- 
ing the Simonideosity of less than 35 pp. of Teubner text:—and the end is 
not yet; for this is but the introductory part. How do we come by our 
collection of poems, which we ascribe to this author? According to Boas 
it is somehow as follows: The original poem, written by S. and engraved 
perchance on stone, is copied into literature; from that it is still further 
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copied into yet other literature, and thus the oldest text which we have, 
containing a poem by S., is a copy of a copy of a copy etc., etc., never the 
original itself nor even based on it directly, At some time or other a 
avddoyy Of his poems was made by the ancients—presumably about 310 
—and it became a sort of Simonidean textus receptus. The starting-point 
for all this is Herodotus vii. 228, where éw 7 instead of the genitive, 
as also the following ém/ypaypa which “schwebt in der Luft,” both give 
Abicht and Stein some difficulty in their commentaries ad loc. And yet 
on this marshy ground reinforced here and there by countless references 
to other authors, Boas has erected a fairly stormproof building: the first 
story of it is completed in the 256 pp. before us. Much in the ovAdoyy 
goes back to Ephorus: the ovAAoyy contained presumably 34 poems, but 
of those only two were recognized as being by Simonides in those writings 
from which the compiler had borrowed. Where such results are reached 
almost purely by speculative philosophizing, we would be bold indeed to 
accept them as certain—yet equally bold and inexperienced in Quellenun- 
tersuchung to reject them entirely. One thing is certain: whoever wrote 
“Simonides” fg. 92 (151), inspired Cicero (Tusc. Disput. i. 101) to give to 
posterity one of even his most beautiful translations, and as such unique 
masterpieces of antique beauty are and should be quoted with a frequency 
otherwise unintelligible and well-nigh unbearable, so we owe great and 
permanent gratitude to the exhaustive dissertation of Boas, in which phi- 
lological equipment, philosophic accuracy of thought, and a sympathetic 
‘ love for his author and the problems to be elucidated combine to accom- 
plish one of the most elaborate and exhaustive pieces of Quellenforschung 
of recent output. 


CuarLes Epwarp BisHop 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary 


Erichthonius and the Three Daughters of Cecrops. By BEn- 
JAMIN PowELL. Cornell dissertation. Cornell Studies in 
Classical Philology XVII, 1906. Pp. 86. $0.60. 


This thesis contains a good statement of the story of Erichthonius 
and the Cecropides in literature and art. The work is based mainly on 
the books of Miss Harrison and on Roscher’s Lexikon and Pauly-Wis- 
sowa’s Encyclopddie, but the excellent articles on the Cecropides and on 
Erechtheus-Erichthonius in Daremberg et Saglio’s Dictionnaire are 
nowhere cited. The discussion begins with the different classical accounts 
of the myth. Then follows an attempted explanation of its meaning and 
of the ritual connected with it. Powell, inspired by Brown’s Semitic 
Influence in Greek Mythology, not a good guide, thinks that the sum of 
the evidence shows decidedly that some eastern or Semitic influence was 
brought to bear on the character of Erichthonius, a form of Poseidon, 
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who was probably the Euphratean Ra. Erichthonius was originally a 
chthonic or snake-god whom Athena adopted into her cult, but he was 
later identified with Erechtheus, Cecrops, and Poseidon. Powell argues 
at length for the symbolism of the snake as sexual and discusses in de- 
tail the relations between snakes and men and women, even explaining 
the ritual of the Arrephoria on a sexual basis. But the origin of any 
ritual or of any myth is very perplexing and not certain. And such a 
deep hidden meaning is not necessary for the connection of the snake with 
the legend of Erichthonius. The snake was an earth-spirit and would 
naturally protect Erichthonius who was autochthonous and born of Gaea. 

In an appendix are printed in full the literary sources, and twelve 
plates are added with illustrations of the story in art. But no mention 
is made of the sculptures of the Erechtheum or of the theory that the 
Cecropides were represented in the west pediment of the Parthenon, 
though Pandrosus is said (p. 37) to be one of the “Three Fates” of the 
east pediment. There is also no reference to Wiegland’s interesting sug- 
gestion that the two snakes of the east pediment of the Old Athena 
Temple represeted the two guardians of the new-born Erichthonius 
(cf. Die archdische Porosarchitektur, pp. 95. ff; pl. V). 

The translations of the literary sources are frequently inexact. Lines 
are omitted (pp. 2, 5), phrases changed from one sentence to another 
(pp. 1, 38), and thoughts added which are not in the Greek or Latin 
(38). To cite only one instance of wrong translation out of several, 
ovTws adrov émlt Thv vnoOdicav mupay wAoxavrigev, (p. 32) is rendered “his 
entire body was consumed by fire along with an offering of grain.” Mis- 
prints are rather frequent and there are several errors of statement. On 
p. 4 it is said: “Probus, Servius, and Philargyrius, commenting on Ver- 
gil (Georg. iii. 113), write that Erichthonius was a child of Electra and 
Jupiter.” This is true only of Probus. In fact Philargyrius commenting 
on Vergil (Georg. iii. 35) says that Erichthonius was the son of Dardanus. 
P. 4, last sentence, the words quoted are not from Servius, but from 
Probus. The same is true of p. 6, 1. 28.- P.6, “Eudocia” is not the 
Byzantine writer, but the Violarium is a compilation of the sixteenth 
century. P. 15, 1.27, the terra-cotta (Fig. 2) is not in the British Museum, 
but in Berlin. 

The premature death of Dr. Powell a few days before the commence- 
ment at which he was to receive the degree of doctor of philosophy 
deprived the world of a scholar of promise already known to archaeologists 
by his publications on Corinth and Oeniadae. If he had lived to revise 
and to superintend personally the publication of his thesis, the treatise 
would have been much improved both typographically and in the treat- 
ment of the subject-matter. 

Davin M. Rosinson 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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Etymologisches Wéo6rterbuch der griechischen Sprache. Von 
WALTHER PRELLWITz. 2. Auflage. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1905. Pp. xxiv-+ 524. M. 10. 


Those who know the first edition of Prellwitz’ dictionary (1892) will 
be ready to believe that this second edition, enlarged and improved, is 
an important addition to the apparatus of all who are interested in 
linguistic research. 

In judging of the merits of an etymological dictionary, one must 
ask: What is its purpose? Is it to be a book in which only well- 
established results shall find a place? Or does it aim to give the best 
efforts of etymological investigation, though often confessedly uncertain, 
in order to throw all possible light upon a wilderness of forms? No 
doubt there is a place for each of these different classes. In consulting 
the former we shall seldom be led astray, for little is given that is not 
apparent to every one who studies the word discussed. The other, 
bolder and more independent, strikes out into untrodden paths that may 
lead to a clearing or to tangled confusion. Such a book will at times be 
a dangerous guide to the uninitiated, but always a helpful and suggestive 
companion to the adept. 

To the second class belongs Prellwitz’ dictionary. Such a book will 
necessarily contain many errors: some easily discovered, others noticed 
only by the specialist in this or that language. But what of it? The 
cause of science is better advanced by the man who dares than by the 
man who fears. 

Though this book belongs to the second class, there is in it an evident 
attempt to make it a guide to the layman. This seems to be the reason 
why modern German forms are sometimes preferred to older forms. 
This is unfortunate. The oldest obtainable form is all too recent. So 
under zeipa, NHG. Gefahr, erfahren, are given instead of OHG. fara, 
irfaran; and under wd\dAa€é, comparison is made with NE. fellow. As 
this is equivalent to ON. félage, it would correspond to a Gk. *zexv-Aoynv. 

A lamentable number of incorrect Germanic forms have crept in, most 
of them no doubt due to the printer. I notice the following: OE. dran 
for dran (évOpydev); OHG. kerfan is not recorded and probably never 
existed (ypadw); Goth. quind for gind (yy); ON. tal for tal (8dos); 
ON. ero for OHG. ero (épa); Goth. rigvis for rigis (épeBos); Goth. runa 
for rina (épevvaw); OE. (ags.) bihwelbian for OS. (as.) bihwelbian or OE. 
behwielfan (xoddros); Goth. hruks for hriik(s) (xpavyn); OE. maed for 
med (paris); OE. wrthan for OHG. (w)rihan (pioxos); OHG. swigen for 
swigen, gaswifton for -6n, Goth. sweihan for sweiban (aiyy); ON. skiljan 
for ja (oxd\Aw); ON. stiikan for stiika (orvdedilw); Goth. bévis for bius 
(cdxos); OE. pracian, “fiirchten” ? (répBos); Goth. deigan is not recorded, 
but digan may be inferred from digandin, dat. of pres. part. (retxos); 
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OE. stifan for OHG. siifan, OE. siipan (ierds); OE. brysan for brysan 
(Pipe). 

Some inexact comparisons are made, though in some cases more 
closely related forms might have been given. E. g. Bdéw, MHG. vist, 
cannot be directly combined. The latter has IE. 7, as is plain from 
MHG. visten, visen, ete. xpdafw, Lith. krakti, ete.; why not Lith. kregu, 
krogiu, OE. hréc, hraca, hr@can, ete.? aria is probably not related to 
Lith. stdine, “Pferdestall.” Cf. with stdiné ChSl. stojati, OHG. stén, 
“stehn,” ete. (cf. Indo-European a*:a*i: atu 128). With odpryaw cf. 
Norw. sprikja, “ausspannen, vor Fille ausgespannt stehen,” etc. (cf. 
Persson Wurzelerw., p. 108; Falk og Torp II, p. 273). tparéw can hardly 
be compared with Lith. trypti, “stampfen, trampeln.” This probably 
has original 7, and may be connected with ON. prifa, “ergreifen” (cf. 
Mod. Lang. Notes XVIII, p. 16). 

Not a few comparisons are made that might be objected to. But 
these are generally worth consideration at least. At any rate, doubtful 
cases cannot be decided by anyone’s dictum. Leaving these out, one 
can still find combinations that are plainly incorrect. E. g., how can 
ypiros be compared with Goth. greipan, NHG. greifan? From 8édos 
strike out Goth. gatils, OHG. zil. If these contained IE. e, we should have 
*zel not zil. From xadyaivw strike out Goth. glaggw6, in which ggw is 
from ww; OHG. glau, OE. gléaw, etc. Goth. glaggw6 is again given 
incorrectly under dvAag. vedpds cannot be compared with OHG. nioro 
if @ is from bh, ON. bjérr shows a phonetic change that does not occur 
in the other dialects (cf. Noreen Aisl. Gram., § 231). From zapa strike 
out Goth. féra, which, as shown by OHG. fiara, contains éi not é@. 
sodds, Lat. faber (on which cf. Walde Et. Wtb., s. v.), Goth. gadaban, 
ete., is an impossible combination. If w was lost after d in gadaban, 
why Goth. dwals? reraywv, ON. bukla, which has original u, is also 
impossible. tdéw, HG. far-wazu (from hwazu, OS. hwatan, ON. hudta) 
is a combination that has served its day, and should now be retired. 

Throughout the book a reckless disregard is shown for the different 
guttural series. Examples can be easily found. But it is easy to pick 
flaws, and those who wish for more will find them in the reviews of 
Prellwitz by Leskien, JF’. XIX, pp. 202 ff., and by Solmsen, Berliner 
phil. Woch., 1906, Nos. 23, 24. Notwithstanding these flaws Prellwitz 
has produced a book that will long be serviceable. 

In this review it may not be out of place to add other etymologies, 
mainly from my own contributions, to which Prellwitz seems not to have 
had access. Some of these I give with diffidence, as mere possibilities. 
Of others I am more certain: dyos: Lat. eges-tas, OE. acan, “ache” 
(A.J.P. XXVII, p. 59). dporyds: OE. blec, “black” (Americana Germ. 
ITI, p. 813). debdrov: Goth. auda-hafts, “beglickt,” ON. audr, “Besitz, 
Reichtum” (Mod. Lang. Notes XVI, p. 309). dpya, dpuds: Lat. sero, ete. 
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(ibid. XXI, p. 41). atpuv: Lith. aure, “dort, kiinftighin” (A.J.P. XXVITI, 
p. 59). Bpaxvs: Goth. ana-praggan, “bedrangen” (Mod. Lang. Notes 
XX, p. 41). yvadov: ON. kids, “hollow, dell” (ibid. XIX, p. 2). ypés: 
ON. kira, “untatig sein,” NE. cower, etc. (P.B.B. XXIV, p. 530; Mod. 
Lang. Notes XIX, pp. 2 f.; ef. also Lidén I.F. XIX, pp. 342 ff.). Aeol. 
ypivos, “hide, skin” (not given by P.): Norw. krine, “schnérkeln,” NE. 
dial. crine, “shrink, wither” (Z.7. XVIII, pp. 15 f.). yéws: yov (LF. 
XVIII, p. 32). ydurrw, Pol. gnabic, “driicken,” etc.: ON. knappr, 
“Knopf, Knauf,” ete. (I.F’. XVIII, p. 31). On devdiArAw see Pub. of the 
Mod. Lang. Assoc. XIV, pp. 333-35). Séoyou: ON. tidn, “loss, injury,” 
etc. (Mod. Lang. Notes XVI, pp. 16 f.). dus-: OE. tyran, téorian, “ fail, 
fall short; be tired,” ete. (ibid. XVI, p.17). divos: Goth. tains, “Zweig,” 
ON. teinn, “twig, spindle” (Pub. M.L.A. XIV, p. 334). ddpaoxw: ON. 
titra, OHG. zittardn, “zittern” (ibid. p. 340). Svoradi{w: dovéw + radrAw 
(ibid., p. 335). Spwrafw: éuBrérw, Spwrrw: ducxord: Spwirrw: duxdrrw, 
Spérw (ibid., pp. 338 f.). dvw, divw: OE. tin, “inclosure,” tynan, “inclose, 
fence; close, shut,” etc. (Mod. Lang. Notes XVI, pp. 18 f.). €os: Skt. 
srdmsaté, “senkt sich, zerfallt,”’ ON. slas, “a coming to harm,” Sw. 
slask, NE. slush (A.J.P. XXIV, p. 44). érw, &w: Goth. sifan, “froh- 
locken,” ete. (Jour. of Germ. Phil. II, p. 218; cf. also Uhlenbeck, P.B.B. 
XXVII, p. 131). épavves, éparrds: Goth. razn, “Haus,” rasta “(Rast), 
Meile” (Pub. M.L.A. XIV, p. 336). épevtyoua, Lat. ériigo, rugio, etc.: 
OE. réocan, “smoke, reek,” etc. (Jour. of Germ. Phil. II, pp. 226 f.; 
Pub. M.L.A. XIV, p. 308, base reug- “burst out, belch, roar, exhale, 
smoke, reek.” Cf. also Schade Wtb., p. 719). épédw: Lat. orbis, OHG. 
rebo, “Rebe, Ranke,” etc. (LF. XVIII, p.18). {édos: Lith. zébiz, “sehe 
schwach,” etc. (A.J.P. XXI, p.179). pyépa: qpepos, OHG. sumar, “Som- 
mer” (Mod. Phil. II, p. 475). @adros: OE. deall, “proud, exulting, 
resplendent” (Uhlenbeck, P.B.B. XXVII, pp. 568 f.; cf. Color-Names, 
p. 59). @yyavw: OE. dician, “dig,” ete. (Mod. Lang. Notes XX, p. 42). 
Opirrw: OS. druibon, “niedergeschlagen sein” (ibid.). tvs: OE. sidian, 
“extend,” besidian, “regulate,’ etc. (ibid. XVIII, p. 13). tw: OHG. 
sigan, “sich vorwarts bewegen, sich senken,” etc. (ibid. XVIII, p. 14). 
igos: OHG. wisc, “Strohwisch,” etc. (ibid. XVII, p. 18). AZo: OE. 
wlitan, “look” (Pub. M.L.A. XIV, p. 332). xavpds: MHG. hiren, 
“kauern” (P.B.B. XXIV, p. 529). kepxis, xpoxyn, “woof, weft,” xpéxw, 
“strike, beat; strike the web, weave; strike astringed instrument”: ON. 
hrell, OE. hréol, “weaver’s rod,” hregl, “garment,” hringan, “ring, 
resound” (Amer. Germ. III, p. 321). xAfBavos: Goth. hlaifs, “Brot” 
(ibid. IIT, p. 317). «dows: ON. hels, “Halsband” (A.J.P. XXI, p. 179). 
kudos: Lith. knybau, “drange,” ete. (IF. XVIII, p. 30). xvv8ov- opixpov: 
ON. hnodre, “Nappe, Flocke,” hniddéa, “schlagen, hammern,” Gk. xviw 
(I.F. XVIII, p. 31). «vBos, xirrw, Lat. cubo, ete.: ON. hopa, “weichen,” 
etc. (Mod. Lang. Notes XIX, p. 3). xvddfw: Goth. hwoétjan, “drohen,” 
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OS. far-hwatan, “verfluchen,” etc. (Amer. Germ. ITI, p.322; Mod. Lang. 
Notes XX, p. 48). xvxdw: Lith. kuszi, “rege mich” (A.J.P. XXVII, 
p- 59). xvxvos: Skt. gvici-s, “glanzend, blank” (ibid. XXI, p. 179). xdpw: 
Skt. cdrdyati, “stiehlt,” OE. hyran, “hire” (ibid. XX VII, p. 59). Adxes: 
OHG. lahan, “tadeln” (Mod. Lang. Notes XIII, p. 287). Aamapds, 
Aardpa: Lith. slpnas, “schwach,” slépsna, “Weichen,” ON. slafask, 
“nachlassen,” etc. (A.J.P. XXIV, p. 42). Adooa, Arc. Aevrds, “wild”: 
Goth. -liup, “Lied” (ibid. XXIII, p. 200; cf. also Uhlenbeck, P.B.B. 
XXX, p. 299). padpyos: Skt. mrgd-s, “wild animal,” etc. (A.J.P. XXI, 
p. 179). pdaprrw: MHG. merwen, “anbinden, anschirren, vereinigen” 
(Mod. Lang. Notes XXI, p. 41). pavdjis: Skt. mauli-s, “Spitze, Gipfel, 
Kopf,” ON. mile, “Felsspitze, Maul, Schnauze” (J.F'. XVIII, p. 33). 
piros, pitpa: Skt, mitrd-s, “Freund,” etc. (Mod. Lang. Notes XXI, p. 40). 
pv0os: Goth. maudjan, “erinnern” (ibid. XV, p. 96). olros: Skt. iti-g, 
“Plage, Not,” OE. ddl, “disease,” idel, “empty, desolate, destitute, vain,” 
etc. (ibid. XVII, p. 6). dudadrds, Lat. wmbo, etc.: ON. nef, “Nasenbein, 
Nase” (ibid. XVIII, p. 16; J.F. XVIII, p. 33). dpos, dpgos: Lat. servo, 
Goth. sarwa, “Riistung,” ON. sorue, “Halsband,” etc. (Pub. M.L.A. 
XIV, p. 325), zatpos (wavoua, “cease, leave off from, refrain from”): 
Goth. gafaurs, “enthaltsam, gesittet,’ wnfaurs, “unrestrained, ge- 
schwatzig” (Jour. of Germ. Phil. I, p. 466; Mod. Lang. Notes XVI, 
p. 310). avéw: OE. fnéosan, “sneeze,” etc. (Pub. M.L.A. XIV, p. 312). 
nvyy: Skt. piiga-s, “Haufe, Menge,” pufija-s, “Haufe, Klumpen,” etc. 
(1.F. XVIII, p. 29). wvxvés: Goth. fawhd, “Fuchs” (Pub. M.L.A. XIV, 
p. 319). padiwos (Aeol. Bpadives), podaves: Goth. wratdn, “wandern,” Skt. 
vradaté, “wird weich,” base wrod-, “turn, roll, swing, etc.” (Mod. Lang. 
Notes XVI, p. 308). féuBw: MLG. wrimpen, “das Gesicht verziehen, 
rimpfen,” wrempich, “verdreht”: NE. warp, “werfen, krum ziehen; 
sich biegen,” Goth. wairpan, “torquere, werfen,” Lith. verbii, “wende 
um,” ete. (JF. XVIII, pp. 13 f.). puxvos, pouds: NE. wry, “crooked,” 
ME. wrie, “twist,” OE. wrigian, “strive, tend toward,” wréon, OHG. 
-rthan, “wrap, cover” (Pub. M.L.A. XIV, p. 332 [1899], read before the 
Mod. Lang. Assoc., Dec. 1898; cf. Lidén Hin baltisch-slav. Anlaut- 
gesetz, 5). pimos, pirrw: OHG. (w)riban, “reibend wenden oder drehen, 
reiben,” ete. (Pub. M.L.A. XIV, p. 331). L. Russ. ripity, “knirschen,” 
which Uhlenbeck, P.B.B. XXVI, p. 306, compares with reiben, brings 
us to a different group of meanings. Cf. rather ON. rifa, “brechen,” 
Gk. épeirw, ete. paxos: Goth. wrdhjan, “anklagen,” etc. (Jour. of Germ. 
Phil. IT, p. 231). Cf. Ad«is above. faydes: ON. ramba, “schwanken’ 
(Ff. XVIII, p. 13). ocBavu: ON. kuasa, “ermatten” (Mod. Lang. 
Notes XVII, p. 9). ctvoya: OE. bwinan, “dwindle, fall away” (A.J.P. 
XXI, p. 180). oxdfw: Dan. skank, “lahm,” ON. skakkr, “hinkend, 
schief,” OE. scacan, “shake,” ete. (I.F. XVIII, p. 27). oxopri{w: Sw. 
skrefva, “die Beine spreizen,” ON. skrefa, “stride” (J.F. XVIII, p. 9). 
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opthy: Lith. smailis, “spitz; naschhaft” (A.J.P. XXI, p. 181). opepdves: 
Lith. smirdéti, “stinken” (Pub. M.L.A. XIV, p. 320). omapvds: OHG. 
spar (Mod. Lang. Notes XIX, p.1). omevdw: Lith. spdudziu, “driicke” 
(A.J.P. XXI, p. 181). So explained later by Fick B.B. XXIX, pp. 197 f. 
oreyw: ON. stakkr, “stack,” MHG. (ver)stecken = Skt. sthagayatt, 
“hemmt, verbirgt” (Mod. Lang. Notes XX, p. 44). adxos: OE. pyhtig, 
“strong,” Lith. tdukas, “Fett,” etc. (A.J.P. XX, p. 270). rayyy: réyyw 
(Pub. M.L.A. XIV, p. 315). tards: OE. bindan, “swell” (Mod. Lang. 
Notes XIX, p. 1). On répzw and its cognates see Mod. Lang. Notes XX, 
pp. 102 ff.).  riAdw: OE. binan, “become moist,” Ir. tinaid, “verschwin- 
det,” ChSl. tajati, “schmelzen, vergehen,” etc. (A.J.P. XXI, p. 180). 
riddw: Skt. tild-s, “Stiickchen, Kérnchen,” ete. (ibid.). tpd-refa from 
*tuy-pedia, “having crossed feet”: capd-movs, “one that has turned-out 
feet,” OHG. dweran, “drehen,” etc. (ibid. XX, p. 266) rpamng: ON, 
brafne, “beam” (Mod. Lang. Notes XX, p. 42). tpixaw: Pruss. trupis. 
“Klotz,” OS. thrifla, “Kelle” (ibid.). tpiw: OE. préan, “oppress, 
afflict, threaten,” OHG. drowwen, “drohen” (ibid. XVI, p. 26). tvxos: 
OHG. diihen, “driicken, schieben; keltern,”’ ete. (A.J.P. XX, p. 270). 
tvdos: OE. pol, “thole, oar-peg,” etc. (ibid., p. 267). tAn: OHG. sil, 
“Saule,” swella, “Schwelle” (ibid. XXI, p. 181). tyvos: Skt. swmnd-m, 
“Huld, Gunst, Gebet, Lied” (ibid.). Avdaw: ON. blautr, “wet, moist, 
soft,” NE. bloat (Mod. Lang. Notes XV, p. 328). ¢idov: ON. bolr, 
“Stamm,” Goth. ufbauljan, “aufschwellen machen,” etc. (ibid. XTX, 
p. 4). yxavdavw: Lith. gédas, “Habgier; Klette,” etc. (Mod. Lang. Notes 
XV, p. 95). xpaivw: MHG. grinnen, “knirschen” (Mod. Phil. I, p. 235). 
xpavw: Ir. gro, “Gries,” OHG. grado, “grau,” i. e., “streaked, gestreift” 
(ibid. p. 241). ypiyarrw: Lith. grypiu, “zwicke,” MHG. greibe, “herb,” 
OE. grefa, “bramble, grove” (ibid.). pia, xpiw: Dan. grime, “Strich, 
Streifen,” NE. grime, OS. gris, “grau, “greis;” Ir. grian, “grober 
Sand;” Skt. hrésati, “ wiehert,” OHG. grinan, “knurren, winseln,” etc. 
(tbid., pp. 239 f.). yxpefw: OE. grétan, “touch, handle; visit, treat; 
address, greet,” OHG, gruozen, “antreiben; angreifen; anreden, griissen,” 
Lith. grédZia, “poltert,” ete. (ibid., p. 237). 

For the explanation of many other Gk. words see my Color-Names 
and their Congeners, Halle, 1902, and Indo-European a*: a%i: atu, 
Strassburg, 1905. 


Francis A. Woop 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Rémische Bleitesserae. Ein Beitrag zur Sozial- und Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte der rémischen Kaiserzeit. Von M. 
RostowzEw. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1905. Pp. 141. 


Rostowzew had already published Tesserarum urbis Romae et 
suburbi plumbearum Sylloge (Petersburg, 1903) and an Atlas with twelve 
plates and a Supplementum with three plates. The present work in 
German is a revision of the Russian treatise with some additions and 
modifications. In it we have for the first time an adequate treatment of 
the lead tesserae, based upon a careful examination of the specimens 
found in numerous museums, with important conclusions as to the vari- 
ous uses for which they were employed, and their significance. The 
introduction deals with the use of the word tessera in various connec- 
tions, as tesserae hospitales, t. paganae, t. militares, t. gladiatoriae, 
etc. The designation tesserae gladiatoriae Rostowzew considers incor- 
rect, and he follows Froehner in explaining spectat num, found on a 
tessera from Arles as spectat numen and referring to the incubatio in a 
temple of Aesculapius, e. g.,on the island in the Tiber; ef. CIL. XII 
5691. The name tessera was also applied to round objects of the shape of 
coins, and these were not a Roman invention but borrowed from Greece. 
Many of the stone molds in which such tesserae were cast have been 
found. An important section deals with the tesserae frumentariae and 
the whole subject of frwmentatio as varying in practice at different 
periods. The significance of the numbers inscribed, the various emblems, 
as snake, scorpion, rabbit, snail, etc., and the legends as Abundantia, 
Bonus Eventus, Felicitas, etc., is carefully discussed, with much that is 
new and interesting. So, too, the tesserae connected with ludi receive 
full treatment. Out of 400 types, only four are found to refer to the 
theater, by far the greater number refer to the circus or amphitheater. 
Chapter IIT deals with the tesserae of the city and municipal iwventus ; 
and historically is perhaps the most interesting of all, tracing the develop- 
ment of the institution, from its beginning down to the third century, 
and putting in a clear light its aims and political consequences. The 
use of tesserae in various colleges or guilds, in connection with festivals 
and trades, as bath-tickets, and as money-tokens in large private estab- 
lishments is discussed with a painstaking array of evidence, and little 
that bears upon the subject seems to have been overlooked. Modern 
parallels are also cited. The use of lead and bronze tickets in traveling 
by boat is also proved. Some of these have the letters CYD=cydarum, 
a kind of boat mentioned by Gellius x. 25. 5, others CYD. AES. Com- 
pare Horace S. i. 5. 13: dum aes exigitur, dum mula ligatur, tota abit 
hora. An appendix at the end gives a list of the principal collections 
and catalogues of tesserae arranged by countries. There are also two 
plates giving forty-two specimen tesserae well executed. After what 
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has been said, it will be seen that the work is of more than usual impor- 
tance and indispensable for those interested in the subject, as well as 
valuable for collectors. The patience shown in the investigation of these 
little objects, which have hitherto been too largely ignored, and the skill 
exhibited in the attractive presentation of the results deserve all praise. 


Minton WARREN 
HarvaRD UNIVERSITY 


Sprachpsychologie und Sprachunterricht. Eine kritische Studie. 
Von FriepricH Baumann. Halle: Niemeyer, 1905. Pp. 
142. M. 3. 

This is a very sane and searching critical discussion of three recent 
monographs dealing with the teaching of foreign (especially modern) 
languages, viz., E. v. Sallwiirk’s Fiinf Kapitel vom Erlernen fremder 
Sprachen (Berlin, 1898), O. Ganzmann’s Uber Sprach- und Sachvorstel- 
lungen (Berlin, 1902, in Ziegler and Ziehen’s Sammlung von Abhand- 
lungen aus d. Gebiete der pidagogischen Psychologie und Physiologie 
IV. 6) and B. Eggert’s Der psychologische Zusammenhang in der Didaktik 
des neusprachlichen Reformunterrichts (Berlin, 1904, ibid. VII. 4). 
Baumann warns against the exaggerated importance attached by many 
adherents of the reform movement to the spoken language as contrasted 
with the written and literary language. He contends that the main pur- 
pose and aim of language teaching in the German higher schools is not 
facility in the speaking of the foreign language or in the understanding 
of it when spoken. Those who desire such facility can gain it either in 
special classes (such as those provided by the Berlitz schools), or by resi- 
dence in the foreign country, or by the employment of a governess. The 
main goal of the teaching of a foreign (even a modern tongue) in the 
Gymnasium, Realgymnasium, and schools of similar character is ability 
to read the important and valuable literary works written in it. It is not 
the conversational language of every-day life which is most important for 
the student of such an institution but the literary language employed by 
the standard writers. Rather than articulatory and acoustic the training 
should be visual and graphic. Too little emphasis is now placed, accord- 
ing to Baumann (p. 127), on the methodological value of written exercises 
as ahelp toward memorizing. Considering, furthermore, ‘Bildung’ rather 
than ‘Fertigkeit’ as the aim of the linguistic training of the German 
schools he insists on the retention of grammatical drill. For while a 
knowledge of grammar is not essential to one whose only object is facility 
in the use of the colloquial speech it is indispensable for a penetration of 
the structure of a foreign tongue, and an adequate comparison of the 
foreign with the native language. In fact the difference between eine 
Sprache kénnen and eine Sprache kennen lies in this very point. 

Hanns OERTEL 
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Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas. By Pau DECHARME. 
Translated by James Lors. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1906. Pp. xxii+ 392. $3. 


Decharme’s Euripide et esprit de son théatre needs no introduction 
to scholars. But we must give a word of welcome to the excellent trans- 
lation by which Mr. James Loeb, a pupil of Professor John Williams 
White, has made it available for the students of our colleges. In one 
respect Mr. Loeb’s version is an improvement on the original: the cita- 
tions from Euripides are given, not in that French prose into which Mr. 
George Moore would translate all poetry, but in the admirable poetical 
renderings of Mr. Arthur Way. 

Professor White himself contributes by way of introduction a racy 
and spirited apology for Euripides, whom he exalts as the great Athenian 
liberal and an “interesting example of an unusual type, an elderly man 
with an open mind.” Professor White does not venture to add that he 
was an artist— perhaps from fear of the question which the Devil asks in 
Kipling. But I am not going to reopen the case of Euripides vs. 
Aristophanes, which is summed up once for all in Jebb’s Lectures on 
Greek Poetry. For I belong to the profane category of “professional 
scholars, teachers and all that sort” whom Professor White thinks incap- 
able of doing justice to the poet’s poet. He enlarges upon the influence 
which Euripides has exercised on the moderns. But that test would 
put Seneca above Aeschylus and Ovid above Lucretius. Moreover, the 
names on his list will not all bear scrutiny. There is precious little of 
“Byron’s fiery spirit” in his schoolboy version of a chorus in the Medea. 
And when Professor White tells us that “this ancient poet” has 
influenced Swinburne, he discreetly omits to add that the influence 
sought expression in the following characteristic tribute: “The perfec- 
tion of such shapeless and soulless abortions as the Phoenissae and the 
Hercules Furens is about as demonstrable as the lack of art which Ben 
Jonson regretted and condemned in the author of Othello.” 

Pavut SHorey 


Dio’s Rome: An Historical Narrative Originally Composed in 
Greek and Now Presented in English Form. By HERBERT 
Batpwin Foster. Vols. I to VI. Troy, N. Y.: Pafraets 
Book Co., 1905-6. $2 each volume. 


German and French readers have had translations of Cassius Dio for 
a half-century or more. Now for the first time we have his entire work 
turned into English. It may after all be fortunate that the task has 
been postponed to the present time, because Boissevain’s lately published 
edition of Dio furnishes us with a far better text than has been available 
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in the past. So far as the importance of the narrative and the excellence 
of the rendering are concerned, this translation takes its place by the 
side of White’s Appian and Shuckburgh’s Polybius. In magnitude, and 
perhaps in technical difficulty, it surpasses both the works just men- 
tioned. The difficulties for the translator lay in the involved style of 
Dio and the complexity of his sentences. But these very difficulties 
have made an English rendering the more necessary, because they have 
frightened away the general reader and perhaps the average student of 
Roman history. 

Fate has been not altogether unkind to Dio, because, although a 
large part of his work is lost, fragmentary, or preserved in an epitome 
only, the portion of his narrative which extends from 64 B. c. to 74 a. p. 
has come down to us. This is the part of his History of which we could 
least afford to be deprived, because it deals with the establishment of the 
empire, and bridges the chasm between Cicero, Caesar, and Appian on 
the one hand and Tacitus on the other. 

The text followed in the main is that of Boissevain, as the translator 
indicates at Vol. I, p. xi. Vol. I contains the introductory matter and 
Zonaras’ epitome of books i-xxi, with fragments of the earlier books. 
In Vols. II-IV are books xxxvi-lx, which are complete. Vol. V covers 
what is left of books lxi-lxxvii, for which we rely largely on Xiphilinus, 
and in Vol. VI are the last three books of the history, the fragments from 
books preceding No. 36, and a general index. The table of contents of 
the last volume includes a glossary of Latin terms, but for some reason 
it seems to have been omitted from the book itself. The first sixty-six 
pages of Vol. I deal with Dio and his History, and contain a bibliography. 
These preliminary chapters give a brief but admirable account of such 
matters as the MSS, the epitomes of Dio, and the characteristics of his 
narrative. The list of dissertations and articles comprises all the recent 
publications which are of any importance, and makes the work of value 
to the technical student as well as to the general reader. So far as the 
work of translation is concerned a careful comparison with the original 
of fifty or sixty pages of the English version, chosen at various points in 
the narrative, shows that Professor Foster has made a very accurate 
rendering of the History into smooth, idiomatic English. The only 
paragraph in which the reviewer failed to grasp the meaning occurs, 
strangely enough, in the Preface (p. xiii), where the translator is elo- 
quently describing the intricacy of Dio’s style. Now and then the Greek 
seems to show through its English dress, as in the phrase “members of 
the sedition” (II, p. 359), and occasionally a misprint occurs, e. g., 
“Cimbi” (II, p. 281) and “ Pompeiians” (II, p. 287), but the fear which 
the writer expresses at I, p. xiv, that many errors have crept into his 
work seems to be groundless. 

Frank Frost Appott 
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The Sources of the First Ten Books of Augustine's De civitate 
Dei. By S. Avyeus. Princeton dissertation. Princeton 
University Library, 1906. Pp. 278. $1. 


The direct quotations from classical authors found in the De civitate 
Dei have already been pointed out in the edition of Dombart; but the 
mere collection of them in a conspectus, as has been done by Dr. Angus, 
serves to give a vivid impression of the extent of the reading of the great 
leader of the African church. The scope of the dissertation, however, is 
much wider than this. The aim has been to “search all the extant 
sources to which Augustine could have had access,” and thus to deter- 
mine his probable authorities. This task has been executed with great 
thoroughness, and, in the main, the conclusions drawn are convincing. 
For his survey of Roman history in the early books Augustine is shown 
to have used Florus and Eutropius, as well as Sallust and Livy. Per- 
haps the latter has not always received due credit. For example, the 
words in De civ. Det iii. 19, qui non tam narrare bella Romana quam 
Romanum imperium laudare instituerunt, are just as appropriately 
used of Livy as of Florus; while the statement thus introduced (in con- 
nection with the second Punic War), similior victo fuerit ille qui vicit, 
may be regarded as a reminiscence of Livy xxi. 1. 2, just as the phrase 
two lines beyond, Alpibus disruptis, may possibly be an allusion to the 
story found in Livy xxi. 37.!_ The explanation given of Augustine’s failure 
to make any mention of Tacitus is not satisfactory: “But Tacitus’ work 
was not so well adapted to his purpose, as the gloomy pictures painted 
by Tacitus belong to times after the introduction of Christianity.” 

For the sketch of Roman religion, the chief sources are Cicero and 
Varro, and in the case of each of these authors Angus has pointed out a 
fragment previously unacknowledged. Of special interest is the discussion 
of Augustine’s indebtedness to the Neoplatonists. The commentary is 
also valuable in its discussion of subjects lying outside the main theme 
of the dissertation, and to a large extent supplies the place of an 
annotated edition of the first ten books of the De civitate Dei. Naturally 
some additional parallels might have been included; e. g., the argument 
against the astrologers drawn from the case of twins in v. 2 is exactly 
that of Cicero in De divinatione ii. 43. 90. A few errors also occur. The 
authorship of the Asclepius, or Dialogus Hermetis (sic) Trismegisti, is 
incorrectly assigned to Apuleius, and on p. 201 there is a peculiar mis- 
interpretation of Augustine’s comment on the trial of Apuleius. The 
identification of Labeo, the writer on religious topics, with Labeo, the 
jurist of the Augustan age, is not at all certain, particularly in view of 
the use of angelos in the passage attributed to him in De civ. Dei ix. 19. 


1 Augustine probably did not use the complete work of Livy, but the lost Epitome. 
See Sanders in University of Michigan Studies I, pp. 149-260. 
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The latter part of the dissertation discusses the extent of Augustine’s 
knowledge of Greek, a matter of especial importance in connection with 
his use of the Neoplatonists as a source. By a careful examination of 
several of Augustine’s works it is shown that he had a command of the 
Septuagint and the New Testament, so far as to distinguish delicate 
shades of meaning and to venture upon textual emendations. In view of 
his own conclusions, Angus hardly seems justified in denying the possi- 
bility of Augustine’s having known Homer or Plato in the original so 
dogmatically as he has done in his study of the sources. 

Mention should be made of the interesting chapter on the composi- 
tion of the De civitate Dei by Professor West, at whose suggestion this 
study was undertaken and to whose inspiration Dr. Angus evidently 
owes much. The work is one that will be welcomed by students of 
Augustine for its abundant collection of material and the light thrown 
upon many interesting problems. For this reason, it is particularly 
unfortunate that the proofreading did not receive more careful attention 


Epwarp A. BrecHTEeL 
University oF CHICAGO 


The Cynegeticus. By Henry NEvitt Sanpers. Johns Hopkins 
dissertation. Baltimore: privately printed, 1906 [1903]. 
Pp. 32. 


The aim of Dr. Sanders is to throw light upon the problem of the 
authorship of the Cynegeticus“ by trying to determine more nearly the date 
of publication from literary allusion and the locality from topographical 
consideration.” In proof of knowledge of the Cynegeticus among writers 
of the fifth and fourth centuries he compares Simon with Cyn. iv. 1, 
Plato Rep. ii. 375 with ii. 3, Hypereides v. 18 with ix. 12, Euripides 
Bacchae 862 ff. with ix, and Demosthenes vi. 14 with xi.3. As an example 
of these supposed parallels we may take the last. When Demosthenes 
spoke of Philip as trav @erradav imméwv Kai tov @yBaiwv dmduTav ev péow 
Anobeis he had in mind the words used of big game in Cyn. xi. 3: 
drox\aoGevTa peta irmwv Kal OrAwv dA‘oxerar. Sanders believes that 
Xenophon drew part of his material from Macedonian sources, on the 
ground that some of the game could have been found only in the high- 
lands, that a qualification of the keeper is ability to speak Greek, and 
that the objection to hounds which were yapomoé indicates a local preju- 
dice, with Macedonia as the locality because the Macedonian for lion 
was xdpwv. The thesis cannot be said to make any real contribution to 
the settlement of the problem discussed. 


A. G. Latrp 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Roman Private Law: Founded on the Institutes of Gaius and 
Justinian. By R. W. Leace. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1906. Pp. ix+429. $3.25. 


Since the twelfth century, when Vacarius, the Italian glossator, was 
invited by Theobald, the archbishop of Canterbury, to deliver law lectures 
at Oxford, this university has been the chief seat of the academic study 
of the Roman civil law in England. It is true that writers of distinction, 
like Hallifax, Phillimore, Clark, and Roby, have appeared at Cambridge, 
and valuable contributions have been made to the study by Scottish 
civilians, like Mackenzie and Muirhead; still, the most important center 
of the study of the Roman law in Great Britain has remained at Oxford. 
During the last forty years there has been a marked revival of interest in 
this study in the English universities; and nowhere has this interest been 
more manifest than at this ancient seat of learning, as is shown, for ex- 
ample, in the scholarly commentaries of Poste, Sandars, and Moyle. 

The author says that his book is an attempt to meet a want which he 
himself has felt for “some book which is content to give as simply as 
possible the subject-matter of the Institutes of Gaius and Justinian, fol- 
lowing, in the main, the original order of treatment.” The chief distine- 
tion of the book, however, consists not so much in following the order of 
the Institutes as in being a systematic treatise which presents in an un- 
usually clear and analytical form the subject-matter of the institutional 
writings. The ordinary method pursued in systematic treatises has been 
to depart from the order of Gaius and Justinian, and to substitute an 
arrangement more or less in conformity to that adopted by the German 
writers. The German civilians have a plausible reason for adopting a 
new system in expounding the civil law, since their purpose has been 
(especially in their Pandekten) to explain, not the ancient Roman law of 
Justinian, but the modern Roman law in force in the German states. 
But such a reason does not exist in the academic study of the Roman 
law in the English universities. Mr. Leage is, therefore, entitled to the 
gratitude of English students for explaining the Roman law as the 
Roman jurists themselves understood it, without an attempt to recast it 
in accordance with a modern scheme. 

The book is introduced by a discussion of the “sources of the law,” 
giving a brief explanation of the nature of custom, statute law, the edicts 
of the magistrates, and the “responses” of the jurisconsults, closing with 
a description of the codification of Justinian, and with the plan of the 
Institutes. This introduction, while clear and in a certain sense compre- 
hensive, must still be regarded as quite inadequate as a discussion of the 
historical development of the Roman law from the time of the XIJ Tables 
to the time of Justinian; and it, in fact, gives no hint of the historical 
relations of the Roman law to modern jurisprudence. By thus restrict- 
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ing the historical part to thirty or forty pages, the author seems to lose 
sight of one of the chief reasons which justify the preservation of the 
Roman law as a part of a modern educational curriculum. 

The book is mainly devoted to an explanation of the principles of the 
law as set forth in the Institutes, supplying the deficiencies of the 
Institutes by an appeal to the Digest. This exposition shows the author 
to be a careful student and a faithful follower of the Roman system. 
The whole body of the law is divided, as Gaius divided it, into that which 
pertains either to persons, or to things, or to actions (vel ad personas vel 
ad res vel ad actiones). The discussion of these separate divisions is 
presented in such an analytical form as to make clear the fine distinctions 
of the law, without confusion or ambiguity. The system of notation 
which the author has adopted in his subdivisions of the subject will be 
found a great aid to the student in enabling him to perceive and to fix in 
his mind the logical relations of the various parts of the law. Although 
frequent use has evidently been made of the works of standard English 
writers, such as Sandars, Moyle, Roby, Muirhead, as well as Ledlie’s 
translation of Sohm, there is a certain perspicuity in this book which is 
due to the author’s own peculiar and original method of treatment. The 
very systematic arrangement of the material, and the frequent illustra- 
tion of legal principles by concrete examples, give to his discussions an 
unusual distinctness and reality. While the author has in one or two 
instances (e. g., in treating of the effect of the “mancipatory” will, or the 
testamentum per aes et libram) expressed an opinion at variance with the 
chief authorities, he has usually presented the accepted views of the law; 
and has also wisely left to more recondite works the discussion of certain 
mooted questions, such as those which have arisen among commentators 
in connection with the law of “possession.” When considered as a simple 
and systematic exposition of the elements of the Roman private law, both 
in their broad outline and in their most important details, this book 
possesses many valuable features and must be regarded as an acceptable 


addition to the literature of the subject. 
Wituiam C. Morey 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Tibulli aliorumque carminum libri tres. Recognovit brevique 
adnotatione critica instruxit IoHaANNES PEerRcivaL PosTGATE. 
Oxonii: E typographeo Clarendoniano [1906]. $0.50. 

This convenient little edition will at once take its place as the most 
useful text of Tibullus in the market. In pursuance of the plan of the 

Oxford series its tone is distinctly “conservative.” Indeed, to those who 

have applauded the same editor’s Propertius (London and Cambridge, 

1894), with its flood of daring and often brilliant innovations, his present 

performance may not improbably suggest the painful comparison of 
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Pegasus harnessed toa dray. Critics of this way of thinking will appre- 
ciate the pathos of the following excerpt from the preface: 

De caelo descendisse iam illud volgo videtur: standum codicibus. adi- 
ciunt prudentiores modo si bonis et in re incerta. ego vero, qui haud paullo 
audacior sum, etiam pessimis inquam, et vel in re manifesta. 

But Professor Postgate has not carried audacity to the pitch of leav- 
ing the received text quite where he found it, and the compact little appa- 
ratus contributes a goodly number of suggestions for the guidance of 
those timid souls who find it easier to stomach the absurdities of the 
mediaeval scribes when they are seasoned with a dash of scholarly criti- 
cism. The selection of the conjectures to be printed is marked by the 
same good taste and penetration which stamp the editor’s own contri- 
butions —characteristics which classical students have long been used to 


expect in work which comes from Dr. Postgate’s pen. 
B. O. Foster 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Catulogus codicum Graecorum bibliothecae Ambrosianae. Digesse- 
runt AEMIDIUS MarTInI et Dominicus Bassi. Tomi duo. 
(Paginae 1161 praeter praefationem et indices locupletissi- 
mos.) Mediolani: impensis U. Hoepli. MCMVI. L. 50. 


The catalogues of Greek manuscripts in Italian libraries, made and 
published by native scholars in recent years, are both numerous and 
excellent. In the first ten volumes of the Studi Italiani alone, sixteen 
scholars, following the admirable method of Vitelli and Piccolomini, 
have given exact descriptions of the Greek manuscripts in twenty libraries 
in sixteen different Italian towns. This work requires patience and 
industry as well as paleographical skill and large acquaintance with 
Greek literature, and it lays learned men everywhere under heavy 
obligations. 

One of the accomplished editors of the two volumes now under 
review had executed single-handed, before the present task was begun 
and while he was still prefect of the Brera, the greater part of a similar 
task of such magnitude that it might well have deterred him from future 
labors of the same kind.’ But he and his colleague, after twelve years’ 
labor, have happily brought a still more important undertaking to suc- 
cessful completion, and the learned world now has at easy command a 
trustworthy account of the contents of the 1,098 Greek manuscripts, com- 
prehending about 2,500 works, that constitute the chief treasure of the 
Ambrosian Library. 

1E. Martini, Catalogo di manoscritti Greci esistenti nelle biblioteche italiane: 


opera premiata dalla R. Accademia di Archeologia, Lettere e Belle Arti di Napoli, 
Vols. I, II, pp. 480, 271 (1893, 1902). 
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-This collection is fourth in size among those in Italy, the land of Greek 
manuscripts; yet it was made very rapidly, Its founder, Cardinal Fede- 
rigo Borromeo, a pious, learned, and far-sighted man, when he determined 
to establish this seat of learned studies in Milan, proceeded to the execution 
of his plan with a directness of purpose that seems modern. In order to 
increase and complete his collection, he committed the purchase of new 
manuscripts to three friends in particular. Gratius, who was instrumental 
in securing the 268 Pinelli manuscripts, thoroughly explored central and 
southern Italy; Salmatius went to the East, where he denuded mon- 
astery after monastery of its treasures; Olgiatus, who was subsequently 
appointed the first prefect of the library, departed into Germany and 
France. Other books were secured elsewhere, so that, when the library 
was formally opened in December, 1609, it contained nearly its present 
number of Greek manuscripts. Among its treasures was—and is— 
the famous Homer of the third century, that was first described by Mai 
and has recently been published in facsimile by Mon. Ceriani and Dr. Ratti. 

For three hundred years there was no printed catalogue of this 
notable collection. When the good cardinal founded the library, he 
established also a Collegium Doctorum. Its members were to use the 
manuscripts and printed books that he had brought together for the 
promotion of learning, but were not permitted to publish catalogues of 
them. The purpose of this prohibition is not stated, but it may be 
inferred. As the editors of the present catalogue happily surmise, 
Borromeo may have dreamed of founding another Alexandria or Perga- 
mum in northern Italy. Certainly his college has included famous 
scholars among its members. The editors, with proper pride, name 
Muratori and Mai—chalcenteri ambo. In consequence of this pro- 
hibition, learned men who were not able to resort to the library had only 
meagre means of ascertaining what it contained, and those that used it— 
and many came hither from different parts of the world—had at their 
command only unsatisfactory manuscript catalogues of the books. 

It seems well to have waited even three centuries in order finally to 
secure so satisfactory a guide to the Greek treasures of the library as the 
present catalogue affords. The mode of description of the manuscripts 
adopted by its editors is a model of concise but complete statement. 
All library marks are given. The exact contents of each manuscript is 
recorded in minute detail. (Such a book as the important manuscript 
numbered 886—C 122 inf— furnishes an excellent test of the editors’ 
skill and care,—a great composite folio of 363 leaves, written by different 
hands in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, often hard to decipher 
because of the handwriting and the condition of the book.) No errors of 
scribes are corrected, but all are scrupulously indicated. Printed books 
that state the results of previous investigations are fully cited. In 
describing the external features of the manuscripts, the editors give not 
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only complete information as to material, form, size, condition, and age, 
but also all facts that contribute to our knowledge of the history of the 
books —names of former owners, place of purchase, year of acquisition, 
and the like. Their record of subscriptions is particularly satisfactory, 
and they are often able to identify with confidence an unnamed scribe. 
Cardinal Borromeo founded his library in the heart of Milan. This 
has grown to be a great modern city, but even today one may pass in 
brief space of time from the gay life of the Piazza or the roar of the 
Via Torino to the quiet of a cloister and to the serene company of learned 
men. Here the bustle and tumult of the world are forgotten. Those who 
have studied here ever remember the charm and interest of the place, 
and they will hope for the speedy fulfilment of the promise of the 
editors some day to write the complete history of this great collection. 


Joun Wicuiams WHITE 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Studien zum Commentator Cruquianus. Von JOHANN ENDT. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1906. Pp. vii+ 76. M. 3. 


The object of these studies, a product, apparently, of the Horatian 
school of O. Keller, is to prove the worthlessness of the Commentator 
Cruquianus as a source of ancient tradition. The author shows by many 
examples that the Commentator in fact represents the interpretative 
activity of Cruquius himself, drawing from the scholia of various MSS, 
from other ancient sources, and even from earlier printed editions. This 
result does not differ from the characterization of the Commentator 
which is given by Teuffel-Schwabe 240. 3, with this difference: that 
Endt apparently denies that the Commentator contains even a residuum 
of valuable material which is not found elsewhere. The author has 
characterized the method of Cruquius with a thoroughness and wealth 
of illustration which is admirable and useful, but I do not see that his 
investigation proves his own contention that the commentary of Cruquius 
may be ignored by the editor of the Horatian scholia. To do this it 
would be necessary to point out the origins of all the matter which is 
apparently peculiar to the Commentator, and I do not see that this has 
been attempted. Itis certain that Cruquius drew interpretative material 
from a MS or MSS no longer extant. That this material is identical with 
scholia found in existing MSS is a thesis conceivably demonstrable, but 
until such demonstration is made Horatian scholars may be pardoned 
for using, though with great reserve and caution, matter derived from the 
Commentator Cruquianus. To admonish such reserve, and to illustrate 
Cruquius’ method of work, Endt’s studies will be found very serviceable: 
it is the more to be regretted, therefore, that his presentation is singu- 
larly obscure and perplexing. 

G. L. Henprickson 
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Mutter Erde: Ein Versuch tber Volksreligion. Von ALBRECHT 
Dietericu. Leipzig: Teubner, 1905. Pp. vi+123. M. 3.20. 


A generation or more ago the so-called comparative method in the 
study of mythology and religion was at its height, but the extravagances 
into which its devotees were led so discredited the procedure that many 
scholars in the last twenty years have not without reason shown both 
timidity and hostility toward anything that smacked of the comparative 
method. Yet the work of the anthropologist and ethnologist cannot be 
disregarded by the student of religion, who often may be able to inter- 
pret fragmentary data of religious custom or ritual among one people by 
similar, although independent, phenomena found elsewhere. How fruit- 
ful such studies can be when properly conducted is shown by this little 
book by Dieterich, who is widely known for his studies in the religions 
of Greece and Rome—a book which may well serve as a model of sane 
investigation in its field. The first two chapters had already appeared 
in the Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft VIII (1905), pp. 1 ff. 

Starting with three rites existent among the Romans, according to 
which they placed the new-born babe on the ground, buried, rather than 
burned, the bodies of infants, and removed the sick, when in extremis, 
from his bed and laid him on the earth, Dieterich shows that similar 
practices are attested, not only for European peoples, but for tribes in 
the remotest part of the world. He deals therefore with the mysteries 
of birth, death, and a second birth from the common mother Earth. 
That the earth was thought of as the source of life by the Athenians is 
known to every reader of Greek classic literature. After discussing this 
belief, Dieterich shows that it likewise prevailed in other parts of Greece. 
He then points out how in later antiquity this original concept of the 
Earth-mother was brought into relation to Venus, Isis, and the Great 
Mother of the Gods. Chap. vi contains an interesting discussion of data 
relating to magic rites the purpose of which was to secure the fertility 
of the earth; and the final chapter in a few pages deals with the influence 
of the pagan belief on Christianity. 

In such studies as this, which must depend in large measure on the 
combination of data often widely separate in souree—data whose mean- 
ing must frequently be divined—there is serious danger that the inves- 
tigator may in spite of himself be betrayed into flights of fancy and led 
to form baseless hypotheses. Dieterich, however, has successfully resisted 
all such temptations; he everywhere proceeds from carefully observed 
facts, and uses with caution analogies drawn from varied peoples, with 
the result that his investigation is both stimulating and fruitful. 


Cuirrorp HerscHeL Moore 
HarvaRD UNIVERSITY 











